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CHAPTER  1. 

A  LONG  level  of  dull  grey  that  further  away  became  a  faint 
blue,  with  here  and  there  darker  patches  that  looked  like 
water.  At  times  an  open  space,  blackened  and  burnt  in  an 
irregular  circle,  with  a  shred  of  newspaper,  an  old  rag,  or 
broken  tin  can  lying  in  the  ashes.  Beyond  these  always  a 
low  dark  line  that  seemed  to  sink  into  the  ground  at  night, 
and  rose  again  in  the  morning  with  the  first  light,  but  never 
otherwise  changed  its  height  and  distance.  A  sense  of 
always  moving  with  some  indefinite  purpose,  but  of  always 
returning  at  night  to  the  same  place— with  the  same  sur- 
roundings, the  same  people,  the  same  bedclothes,  and  the 
same  awful  black  canopy  dropped  down  from  above.  A 
chalky  taste  of  dust  on  the  mouth  and  lips,  a  gritty  sense  of 
earth  on  the  fingers,  and  an  all-pervading  heat  and  smell  of 
cattle. 

Tliis  was  "The  Great  Plains"  as  they  seemed  to  two 
children  from  the  hooded  depth  of  an  emigrant  waggon 
above  the  swaying  heads  of  toiling  oxen,  in  the  summer  of 
1852. 

It  had  appeared  so  to  them  for  two  weeks,  always  the 
same,  and  always  without  the  least  sense  to  them  of  wonder 
or  monotony.  When  they  viewed  it  from  the  road,  walking 
beside  the  waggon,  there  was  only  the  team  itself  added  to 
the  unvarying  picture.  One  of  the  waggons  bore  on  its 
canvas  oood  the  inscription,  in  large  black  letters,  *'  Off  to 
California  I "  on  the  other  "  Root  Hog,  or  Die,"  but  neither 
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of  them  awoke  in  the  minds  of  the  children  the  faintest  idea 
of  playfulness  or  jocularity.  Perhaps  it  was  difficult  to 
connect  the  serious  men,  who  occasionally  walked  beside 
them  and  seemed  to  grow  more  taciturn  and  depressed  as 
the  day  wore  on,  with  this  past  effusive  pleasantry 

Yet  the  impressions  of  the  two  children  differed  slightly 
The  eldest,  a  boy  of  eleven,  was  apparently  new  to   the 
domestic  habits  and  customs  of  a  life  to  which  the  younger 
a  girl  of  seven,  was  evidently  native  and  familiar     The 
food  was  coarse,  and  less  skilfully  prepared  than  that  to 
which  he  had   been   accustomed.      There   was   a  certain 
freedom  and  roughness  in  their  intercourse;   a  simplicity 
that  bordered  almost  on  rudeness  in  their  domestic  arrange- 
ments, and  a  speech  that  was  at  times  almost  untranslatable 
to  him.     He  slept  in  his  clothes,  wrapped  up  in  blankets- 
he  was  conscious  that  in  the  matter  of  cleanliness  he  was 
left  to  himself  to  overcome  the  difficulties  of  finding  water 
and  towels.     But  it  is   doubtful   if  in  his  youthfulness  it 
affected  him  more  than  a  novelty.     He  ate  and  slept  well 
and  found  his  life  amusing.      Only  at  times  the  rudeness  of 
his  companions,  or,  worse,  an  indifference  that  made  him 
feel  his  dependency  upon  them,  awoke  a  vague  sense  of 
some  wrong  that  had  been  done  to  him  which,  while  it  was 
voiceless  to  all  others,  and  even  uneasily  put  aside  by  him- 
self, was  still  always  slumbering  in  his  childish  conscious- 
ness. 

To  the  party  he  was  known  as  an  orphan  put  on  the 
train  at  "St.  Jo»  by  some  relative  of  his  stepmother,  to 
be  delivered  to  another  relative  at  Sacramento.  As  his 
stepmother  had  not  even  taken  leave  of  him,  but  had 
entrusted  his  departure  to  the  relative  with  whom  he  had 
been  lately  living,  it  was  considered  as  an  act  of  "rid- 
dance" and  accepted  as  such  by  her  party,  and  even 
vaguely  acquiesced  in  by  the  boy  himself.  What  con- 
sideration had  been  offered  for  his  passage  he  did  not 
know;    he  only  remembered  that  he  had  been  told  "to 
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make   hm.se  f  handy."     This   he  had  done  cheerfully,  if 
at  times   with   the  unskilfulness  of  a  novice;    but  it  was 
not  a  peculiar  or  a  menial  task  in  a  company  where  all 
ook  part  in  manual  labour,  and  where  existence  seemed 
to  him  to  bear  the  charm  of  a  prolonged  picnic.     NeTher 
was  he  subjected   to  any  difference  of  affection  o/    ea 
men  from  Mrs  Silsbee,  the  mother  of  his  little  compan  on 
and  he  wife  of  the  leader  of  the  train.     Prematurely  olS' 
of  Ill-health,  and  harassed  with  cares,  she   had   no  time 
to  waste  m   discriminating  maternal   tenderness   for  heJ 
daughter,  but   treated   the  children   with   equal  and  un 
biassed  querulousness.  ^ 

The  rear  waggon  creaked,  swayed,  and  rolled  on  slowly 
and  heavily     The  hoofs  of  the  draught  oxen,  occasionaUy 
s  rik.ng  ,n  the  dust  with  a  dull  report,  sent  little  puffs  1    I 
smoke  on  either  side  of  the  track.     Within,  the  children 
were  playmg   "keeping   store."      The  little    girl,   a     an 
opulent  and  extravagant  customer,  was  purchasing  of  the 
boy,  who  sat  behmd  a  counter  improvised  from  a  nail  ke! 
and  the  front  seat,  most  of  the  available  contents  of  thi 
waggon    either  under  their  own  names   or  an   imag  nl 
one  as  the  moment  suggested,  and  paying  for  them  in  the 
easy  and  hberal  currency  of  dried  beans  a'nd  bits  of  ler 
Change  was  given   by  the  expeditious  method  of  tearing 
he  paper  into  smaller  fragments.      The  diminution    of 
stock  was  remedied  by  buying  the  same  article  over  again 
under  a  different  name.     Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  e 
favourable  commercial  conditions,  the  market  seemed  du 

Uan  show  you  a  fine  quality  of  sheeting  at  four  cents 
a  yard,  double  width,"  said  the  boy,  rising  and  lean  ng  on 
his  fingers  on  the  counter  as  he  had'seenL  shopn   n  do 
A    wool  and  will  wash,"  he  added  with  easy  gravity 
I  can  buy  it  cheaper  at  Jackson's,"  said  the  girl    with 
the  intuitive  duplicity  of  her  bargaining  sex  ^    ' 

Very  well,"  said  the  boy.     ««I  won't  play  any  more." 
^^  ho  cares  ?  "  said  the  girl  indifferently. 
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The  boy  here  promptly  upset  the  counter  :  the  rolled 
up  blanket,  which  had  deceitfully  represented  Th/n 
able  sheeting,  falling  on  the  ^..^J^^^Vl^^, 
suggested  a  new  idea  to  the  former  salesman     ^^-Tsi 
lets  play  'damaged  stock.'    See,  I'll  tumble  all  the  th  n.s 
thaTco:"  "''^  °"  ^°^  '  '''  °^^-'  -^  -"  '-^  ^or  lefs 
The  girl  looked  up.     The  suggestion  was   bold    bad 
and   momentarily   attractive.     But   she  only   said  ''No  ' 
apparently   from    habit,  picked  up  her  doll    and  th.K 
clambered   to  the  front  of  the  waa^on      Th.  ,    ^ 

episode  terminated  at  once'liirC  pe'r ttTr^S^ 
ness,  indifference,  and  irresponsibility  common  to  aU  founi 
S:  at  L^f^^^-^^^h-  flown'away  or  bou  d d 
finally  at  that   moment,  they  would  have  done  so  with 

squirT  Thr"  '"  ^T""""^^^  ^^^-'^  ^han   a  bird   or 
squirrel.     The  waggon  rolled  steadily  on.     The  boy  could 

see  that  one  of  their  teamsters  had  climed  up  on  tl  tai, 
board  of  the  preceding  vehicle.  The  other  seemed  to  be 
walking  in  a  dusty  sleep.  accmea  to  De 

"Kla'uns,"  said  the  girl. 

The  b       without  turning  his  head,  responded  "Susy." 

Wot  are  you  going  to  be  ?  "  said  the  girl.  ^ 

"Gom  to  be?"  repeated  Clarence. 
"When  you  is  growed,"  exclaimed  Susy 

to  h.?"''  ^""''"'"^-     ^''  ^^"'^^  determination  had  been 
to  become  a  pirate,   merciless  yet  discrimino^Jn        S 

reading  in  a  bethumbed  "Guide  to  the  PlTn"' S  n 
;ng  of  Fort  Laramie  and  Kit  Carson  t  hid"  ec  ded T/on" 
the  career  of  a  "scout,"  as  being  more  accessible  .nH 
quiring  less  water.      Yet,   out   o'f  compassbn   for  Susv's' 
possible  Ignorance    he  said  neither,  and  respond  dwh 

f  :-^— qS  rSL^-^-;- :f-^^ 
ht-dsoSead^^ ''-'-'  oidUir^rti;:^ 
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"I'm  goin'  to  be  a  parson's  wife,"  said  Susy,  "and  keep 
hens,  and  have  things  giv'  to  me.    Baby  clothes,  and  apples 
and  apple  sass— and  melasses  I  and  more  baby  clothes! 
and  pork  when  you  kill." 

She  had  thrown  herself  at  the  bottom  of  the  waggon  with 
her  back  towards  him  and  her  doll  in  her  lap.  He  could 
see  the  curve  of  her  curly  head,  and  bevond  her  bare 
dimpled  knees  which  were  raised,  and  over'wliich  she  was 
trymg  to  fold  the  hem  of  her  brief  skirt.  "I  wouldn't  be 
a  President's  wife,"  she  said  presently. 

"  You  couldn't !  " 

"Could  if  I  wanted  to!" 

"Couldn't!" 

"  Could  now  ! " 

"  Couldn't ! " 

"Why?" 

Findmg  it  difficult  to  explain  his  convictions  of  her 
inehgibdity,  Clarence  thought  it  equally  crushing  not  to 
give  any.  There  was  a  long  silence.  It  was  very  hot  and 
dusty.  The  waggon  scarcely  seemed  to  move.  Clarence 
gazed  at  the  vignette  of  the  track  behind  them  formed 
by  the  hood  of  the  rear.  Presently  he  rose  and  walked 
past  her  to  the  tail-board.  "Coin'  to  get  down,"  he  said. 
putting  his  legs  over. 

"  Maw  says  '  No,' "  said  Susy. 

Clarence  did  not  reply,  but  dropped  to  the  ground  beside 
the  slowly  turning  wheels.     Without  quickening  his  pace 
he  could  easily  keep  his  hand  on  the  tail-board. 
"Kla'uns." 
He  looked  up. 
"  Take  me." 

She  had  already  clapped  on  her  sun-bonnet,  and  was 
standing  at  the  edge  of  the  tail-board,  her  little  arms 
extended  in  such  perfect  confidence  of  being  caught  that 
the  boy  could  not  resist.  He  caught  her  cleverh^  They 
halted  a  moment  and  let  the  lumbering  vehicle  move  away 


ill 
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from  them  as  it  swayed  from  side  to  side  as  if  labouring 
in  a  heavy  sea.  They  remained  motionless  until  it  had 
reached  nearly  a  hundred  yards,  and  then  with  a  sudden 
half  real,  half  assumed,  but  altogether  delightful  trepidation, 
ran  forward  and  caught  up  with  it  ngain.  This  they  repeated 
two  or  three  times  until  both  themselves  and  the  excitement 
were  exhausted,  and  they  again  plodded  on  hand  in  hand. 
Presently  Clarence  uttered  a  cry. 
"  My  !  Susy— look  there  ! " 

The  rear  waggon  had  once  more  slipped  away  from  them 
a  considerable  distance.  Between  it  and  them,  crossing  its 
track,  a  most  extraordinary  creature  had  halted. 

At  first  glance  it  seemed  a  dog— a  discomfited,  shame- 
less, ownerless,  outcast  of  streets  and  byways,  rather  than 
an  honest  estray  of  some  drover's  train.  It  was  so  gaunt, 
so  dusty,  so  greasy,  so  slouching  and  so  lazy  !  But  as  they 
looked  at  it  more  intently  they  saw  that  the  greyish  hair 
of  its  back  had  a  bristly  ridge,  and  there  were  great  poison- 
ous-looking dark  blotches  on  its  flanks,  and  that  the  slouch 
of  its  haunches  was  a  peculiarity  of  its  figure,  and  not  the 
cowering  of  fear.  As  it  lifted  its  suspicious  head  towards 
them  they  could  see  that  its  thin  lips,  too  short  to  cover  its 
white  teeth,  were  curled  in  a  perpetual  sneer. 

"  Here,  doggie  ! "  said  Clarence  excitedly.  "  Good  dog ! 
Come." 

Susy  burst  into  a  triumphant  laugh.  "  Et  taint  no  dog, 
silly ;  it's  er  coyote." 

Clarence  blushed.  It  wasn't  the  first  time  the  pioneer's 
daughter  had  shown  her  superior  knowledge.  He  said 
quickly,  to  hide  his  discomfiture,  "I'll  ketch  him  anyway, 
he's  nothin'  mor'n  a  ki  yi." 

"Ye  kant,  tho,"  said  Susy,  shaking  her  sun-bonnet. 
"  He's  faster  nor  a  hoss !  " 

Nevertheless  Clarence  ran  towards  him,  followed  by  Susy. 
When  they  had  come  within  twenty  feet  of  him,  the  lazy 
creature,  without  apparently  the  least  effort,  took  two  or 
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three  limping  bounds  to  one  side  and  remained  at  the 
same  distance  as  before.  They  repeated  this  onset  three 
or  four  times  with  more  or  less  excitement  and  hilarity, 
the  animal  evading  them  to  one  side,  but  never  actually 
retreating  before  them.  Finally,  it  occurred  to  them  both 
that  although  they  were  not  catching  him  they  were  not 
driving  him  away.  The  consequences  of  that  thought 
were  put  into  shape  by  Susy  with  round-eyed  significance. 

"  Kla'uns,  he  bites." 

Clarence  picked  up  a  hard  sun-baked  clod,  and,  running 
forward,  threw  it  at  the  coyote.  It  was  a  clever  shot,  and 
struck  him  on  his  slouching  haunches.  He  snapped  and 
gave  a  short  snarling  yelp  and  vanished.  Clarence  re- 
turned with  a  victorious  air  to  his  companion.  But  she 
was  gazing  intently  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  for  the 
first  time  he  discovered  that  the  coyote  had  been  leading 
them  half  round  a  circle. 

"Kla'uns,"  says  Susy,  with  an  hysterical  little  laugh. 

"Well?" 

*'  The  waggon's  gone." 

Clarence  started.  It  was  true.  Not  only  their  waggon, 
but  the  whole  train  of  oxen  and  teamsters  had  utterly  dis- 
appeared, vanishing  as  completely  as  if  they  had  been 
caught  up  in  a  whirlwind  or  engulfed  in  the  earth.  Even 
the  low  cloud  of  dust  that  usually  marked  their  distant 
course  by  day  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  The  long  level 
plain  stretched  before  them  to  the  setting  sun,  without  a 
sign  or  trace  of  moving  life  or  animation.  That  great 
blue  crystal  bowl,  filled  with  dust  and  fire  by  day,  with 
stars  and  darkness  by  night,  which  had  always  seemed  to 
drop  its  rim  round  them  everywhere  and  shut  them  in, 
seemed  to  them  now  to  have  been  lifted  to  let  the  train 
pass  out,  and  then  closed  down  upon  them  for  ever. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Their  first  sensation  was  one  of  purely  animal  freedom  I 

rhey  looked  at  each  other  with  sparkling  eye.  and  lon^ 
.n  breaths.  But  this  spontaneous  outburst  of  saZl 
nature  soori  passed.  Susy's  little  hand  presently  reachfd 
forward  and  clutched  Clarence's  jacket.  The  boy  under 
sood  It,  and  said  quickly--.  They  ain't  gone  far  and 
they'll  stop  as  soon  as  they  find  us  gone  " 

evel' darand'th"  ?  'T  '"'" '  ''^  ^""  ^^^^  ''^  ^°"°-d 
Ru  des    [he  k.  f  vvaggon-tracks  being  their  unfailing 

!f  ha  'n  1  V  '°?  '"■  °^  '^'  P'^'"^>  ^^^^'"g  the  placf 

of  that  al-pervadrng  dust  and  smell  of  the  perspiring  oxen 
invigorating  them  with  its  breath.  ^         ' 

I' We  ain't  skeered  a  bit,  are  we?"  said  Susy. 

He    In        '  '°  ^u  '''■^''^  °'^"  ^^'d  Clarence  scornfully 
He  said  this  none  the  less  strongly  because  h<^  cH^  , 

remembered  that  they  had  been  oLn   leralone    n'The 
waggon  for  hours  without  being  looked  after,  and  tha  tthei 
absence  might  not  be  noticed  until  the  train  stopped   o  en 
camp  at  dusk,  two  hours  later 

He  was  pointing  to  a  light  cloud  of  dust  in  the  fir  off 
hon.on,  from  which  the  black  hullc  of  a  waggon  eUl! 
for  a  moment  and  was  lost     But  even  as  th  y  g^"d  ?h 

track  returned.    They  d.d  not  know  that  this  seemingly  flat 

and  level  plam  was  really  undulatory,  and  that  the  vanished 

am  had  s,mply  dipped  below  their  view  on  some  fZhet 

slope  even  as  rt  had  once  before.    Bu,  thev  knew  they  me 
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disaj)pointed,  and  that  disappointment  revealed  to  them  the 
fact  that  they  had  concealed  it  from  each  other.  The  girl 
was  the  first  to  succumb,  and  burst  into  a  quick  spasm  of 
angry  tears.  That  sin-le  act  of  weakness  called  out  the 
boy's  pride  ar.d  strength.  There  was  no  longer  an  equality 
of  suffering;  he  had  become  her  protector;  he  felt  himself 
resi)onsible  for  both.  Considering  her  no  longer  his  equal, 
he  was  no  longer  frank  with  her. 

"There's  nothin'  to  boo-hoo  for,"  he  said,  with  a  half- 
affected  brusqueness.  "So  quit  now!  They'll  stop  in  a 
minit  and  send  some  one  back  for  us.  Shouldn't  wonder 
if  they're  doin'  it  now." 

But  Susy,  with  feminine  discrimination  detecting  the 
hollow  ring  in  his  voice,  here  threw  herself  upon  him  and 
began  to  beat  him  violently  with  her  little  fists.  "They 
ain't  !^^  They  ain't  I  They  ain't !  You  know  it !  How  dare 
you?"  Then,  exhausted  with  her  struggles,  she  suddenly 
threw  herself  flat  on  the  dry  grass,  shut  her  eyes  tightly, 
and  clutched  at  the  stubble. 

"  Get  up,"  said  the  boy,  with  a  pale,  determined  face  that 
seemed  to  have  got  much  older. 

«'  You  leave  me  be  ! "  said  Susy. 

"Do  you  want  me  to  go  away  and  leave  you?"  asked 
the  boy. 

Susan  opened  one  blue  eye  furtively  in  the  secure  depths 
of  her  sun-bonnet  and  gazed  at  his  changed  face 
"Ye-e-s." 

He  pretended  to  turn  away,  but  really  to  look  at  the 
height  of  the  sinking  sun. 

"  Kla'uns ! " 

"Well?" 

"  Take  me." 

She  was  holding  up  her  hands.  He  lifted  her  gently  in 
his  arms,  dropping  her  head  over  his  shoulder,  "  Now," 
he  said  cheerfully,  "you  keep  a  good  look-out  that  way, 
and  I  this,  and  we'll  soon  be  there." 
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rammg  eyes      A.  ,i„,es  it  seemed  ,o  impede     s  cas"; 

™n   tn.     1T\  ""■*  '"""''  «'"'•  'ike  duplicates  of  the 
sun,  Entered  back  from  the  dull  surface  if  the  plains 

wTa  hS  r,"  X  '™,'  "°  "'"'^  ""'"  "=  '>"^  "»'"d 
re  u'rn  of  ?h  '""   "'"^^  "'"'    "■"    '•™<^   '«ult,    the 

return  of  the  empty,  unending  plains;  the  disc  growine 

ttl  irl-"'  '""'™"'  '"^  «'=  "  '=™=d  to\i  2 
as  u  sank,  but  nothing  more ! 

Staggering  under  his  burden,  he  tried  to  distract  himself 
mad^^'H:  'rf,,^'---y  of  their  absence  ^oulT 
aboutthfw  rl'^'   '''''''''   half-querulous   discussion 
about  the  locality  that  regularly  pervaded  the  nightly  camp 
He  heard  the  discontented  voice  of  Jake  Silsbee  as   h ' 
halted  beside  their  waggon  and  said,  "Come,  out  o'tha 
now,  you  two,  and  mighty  quick   about   it."     He   heard 
he  command   harshly   repeated.      He   saw   thr  \Tt 

h-  r-ed"  ,'"^'^^.'^   ^"^^>-"-^^^   facrtht  filed 
h.s  hurried  glance   into   the   empty   waggon.     H..   ,-..   , 

he  query  "What's  gone  o'  them   limbs   now?"    hand  d 
ft;om   waggon  to  waggon.     He  heard  a  few  oaths  .Ms 
Silsbee  s  high,  rasping  voice,  abuse  of  himself,  the  hurded 
^.d  discontented   detachment  of  a  search     arty,  S^S  ' 

tv-      , 'i  '^%  ^''l^  "^f "'  ^"d  vociferation  and  blame 
^^^>^.      aiway..   for  himself,   the   elder,   who    might   have 

r^o.  .an.y  either  puy  cr  commiseration.       Perhaps  the 
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thought  upheld  his  pride ;  under  the  prospect  of  sympathy 
he  might  iiave  broken  down. 

At  la^t  h"  stumbled,  and  stopped  to  keep  himself  from 

falling  forward  on  his   face.     He  could  go   no  further; 

his  breath  was  spent;  he  was  dripping  with  perspiration; 

his  legs  were  trcmblin^^  under  him;   there  was  a  roaring 

in  his  ears;    round  red  discs   of  the   sun  were  scattered 

everywhere  around  him  like  spots  of  blood.     To  the  right 

of  the  trail  there  seemed  to  be  a  slight  mound  where  he 

could  rest  awhile  and  yet  keep  his  watchful  survey  of  the 

horizon.     But  on  reaching  it  he  found  that   it   was   only 

a  tangle  of  taller  mesquite  grass,  into  which  he  sank  with 

his  burden.     Nevertheless,  if  useless  as  a  point  of  vantage, 

it  afforded   a  soft  couch  for  Susy,  who  seemed   to  have 

fallen  quite  naturally  into  her  usual  afternoon  siesta,  and 

in  a  measure  it  shielded  her  from  a  cold  breeze  that  had 

sprung  up   from  the   west.      Utterly  exhausted    himself, 

but  not  daring  to  yield  to  the  torpor  that  seemed  to  be 

creeping    over  him,   Clarence   half  sat,   half  knelt  down 

beside  her,  supporting  himself  with  one  hand,  and,  partly 

hidden  in  the  long  grass,  kept  his  straining  eyes  fixed  on 

the  lonely  track. 

The  red  disc  was  sinking  lower.  It  seemed  to  have 
already  crumbled  away  a  part  of  the  distance  with  its 
eating  fires.  As  it  sank  still  lower,  it  shot  out  long 
Inriinous  rays,  diverging  fan-like  across  the  plain  as  if, 
in  the  boy's  excited  fancy,  it  too  were  searching,  with 
parted  and  extended  fingers,  for  the  lost  estrays.  And 
as  one  long  beam  seemed  to  linger  over  his  hiding-place, 
he  even  thought  that  it  might  serve  as  a  guide  to  Silsbee 
and  the  other  seekers,  and  was  constrained  to  stagger 
to  his  feet,  erect  in  its  light.  But  it  soon  sank,  and 
with  it  Clarence  dropped  back  again  to  his  crouching 
watch.  Yet  he  knew  that  the  daylight  was  still  good 
for  an  hour,  and  with  the  withdrawal  of  that  -stic 
sunset  glory,   objects   became    even    more    distinct    and 
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CHAPTER  III. 

he  could  detect  the  hi  r^  ,  u  '"'  ^"''  "'="  f^"':''^^ 
oppressive  hu  h  o'llltS  °F„'Ah™H"  •;""  '"  '^« 
always  been  accompanied  by  tlTe  m„L^'  ■""""  ""=■ 
of  wheels  and  axles/and  even  .  e  „™r7,hr  "?''"« 
campmen,  bad  been  always  more  or  e L  hr„w  "'I'  ?' 
movement   of  nnquiet   sleepers   on   ,h!  \  '"'  "'' 

the  breathing  of  ^he  ca.t  ^  B„    he*  .hTtf  ""-"^'^"^ 
sound  nor  motion.     Susy's  pran  e    'L  "T  "'     " 

of  his  own  voice,  would'  iJvelX  , 178   '  T' 
spell.     But   it   wa<?   nnr^  ^f  I,-  ^    benumbing 

.h«  he  refraineT^frr;/,  ;r"e:f„t^t"t"°" 
She  would  awaken  soon  enotfgh  to  ,hL  '  d  H  """• 
perhaps;  and  then  what  was  he  to  do?  tr  k  ,  ""^"' 
for  help  would  only  con.e  now-wtile  she  :  „f ' 
For  ,t  was  part  of  his  boyish  finrv,  J    -f,,  '   "'^P'' 

her  asleep,  and  "ndem'^strt       'o      4  ^^ 'f  ^''"" 
he   would  be  less  bhmpf.,1    n.,^    u     .  ^   sufTenng, 

'rouble.     If  it  d  d  n  t  com;lt/t  '''  T^'""''  "'  ''" 
that  yet     If  she  was  thTr!,  ■    ""^  ""  *'"''  of 

rain,  and  therewaralwlrTh  "f  ""T"""'   "  '"'S^' 

brush  o.tbe  ^0™;"  ::::t  tuld'Se'^o^hr^t': 

and   catch    t   in   that    lit^   o     i,-       "/^'^^  O"  "'s  shirt 
»ou,d  he  funny,  a'l^^'-J.t  he  tuX    Forlrif  h" 
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It  was  getting  darker-they  should  be  looking  into  the 
waggons  now.     A  new  doubt  began  to  assail  him.     Ought 
he  not,  now  that  he  was  rested,  make  the   most  of  the 
remammg  moments  of  daylight,  and  before  the  glow  faded 
from  the  west,  when  he  would  no  longer  have  any  bearings 
to  guide  him  ?    But  there  was  always  the  risk  of  waking 
her.L-to  what?    The  fear  of  being  confronted  again  with 
heritor,  and  of  being  unable  to  pacify  her,  at  last  decided 
him  to  remain.     But  he  crept  softly  through  the  grass,  and 
m  the  dust  of  the  track  traced  the   four  points  of  the 
compass,  as  he  would  still  determine  them  by  the  sunset 
light,  with  a  large  printed  W  to  indicate  the  west !    This 
boyish  contrivance  particularly  pleased  him.     If  he  had 
only  a  pole,  a  stick,  or  even  a  twig,  on  which  to  tie  his 
handkerchief  and  erect  it  above  the  ciump  of  mesquite  as  a 
signal  to  the  searchers  in  case  he  should  be  overcome  by 
fatigue  or  sleep,  he  would  have  been  happy.     But  the  plain 
was  barren  of  brush  or  timber;  he  did  not  dream  that  this 
omission  and  the  very  unobtrusiveness  of  his  hiding-place 
would  be  his  salvation  from  a  greater  danger. 

With  the  coming  darkness  the  wind  arose  "and  swept  the 
p  am  with  a  long-drawn  sigh.  This  increased  to  a  murmur 
ti  1  presently  the  whole  expanse-beiore  sunk  in  awful 
silence-seemed  to  awake  with  vague  complaints,  incessant 
sounds,  and  low  moanings.  At  times  he  thought  he  heard 
the  holloing  of  disiant  voices,  at  times  it  seemed  as  a 
whisper  in  his  own  ear.  In  the  silence  that  followed  each 
blast  he  fancied  he  could  detect  the  creakin.  of  the  waggon, 
the  dull  thud  of  the  oxen's  hoofs,  or  broken  fragments  of 
speech,  blown  and  scattered  even  as  he  strained  his  ears 
to  listen  by  the  next  gust.  This  tension  of  the  ear  began  to 
confuse  his  brain,  as  his  eyes  had  been  previously  dazzled 
by  the  sunlight,  and  a  strange  torpor  began  to  steal  over  his 
faculties.     Once  or  twice  his  head  dropped 

He  awoke  with  a  start.     A  moving  figure  had  suddenly 
upl.ited  itseh  between  him  and  the  horizon !    It  was  not 
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twenty  yards  away,  so  clearly  outlined  against  the  still 
luminous  sky  that  it  seemed  even  nearer.  A  huln  Lure 
but  so  .levelled,  so  fantastic,  and  yet  s'o^ran  \Td 
rchildi  S  .  ^^-f^^-^  that  it  seemed  the  outcome  of 
a  ch  Idish  dream.  It  was  amounted  figure,  but  so  ludi- 
crously disproportionate   to   the   pony  it   be  trode   whose 

tha^  T:S.  T  'r'  '"  '''  '"^^  ^"  ^  breathts  hat 
that  U  n^ght  have  been  a  straggler  from  some  vulga 
wandering  circus.  A  tall  hat,  crownless  and  brimless  a 
castaway  of  civilisation,  surmounted  by  a  turkeyWeSer 
was  on  Its  head;  over  its  shoulders  lig  a  d.>  y  tattered' 
banket  that  scarcely  covered  the  two  parted  gs  w  h 
eemed  clothed  in  soiled  yellow  hose.  In  one  hand  it  h  d 
a  gun;  the  other  was  bent  above  its  eyes  in  eager  sc  utinv 

tlTlH  'T  P""^  '^^°"'  ^"^  ^-^  °f  the'spo  wh"e 
the  children  lay  concealed.  Presently,  with  a  do^en  qdck 
ncseless  strides  of  the  pony's  legs,  the  apparition  moved    ' 

horizon.      There  was  no  mistaking  it  now !     The  painted 
Hebraic  face,  the  large  curved  nose,  the  bony  cheek       e 
broad  mouth,  the  shadowed  eyes,  the  straight  Ion'  Lattd 
locks :  It  was  an  Indian  !     Not  the  picturesque  cr?at"  e  of 
Clarence's  imagination,  but  still  an  Indian  I     The  bov  was 
uneasy  suspicious,  antagonistic ;  but  not  afraid.     He  looked 
at  the  heavy  animal  face  with  the  superiority  of  intelligence 
at  the  half-naked  figure  with  the  conscious  supiLmacv 'f 
dress,  at  the  lower  individuality  with  the  contempt   of  a 
higher  race.     Yet  a  moment  after,  when  the  figure  whee  ed 
and  disappeared  towards  the  undulating  west,  a  stran'e  ctu 
crept  over  him.     Yet  he  did  not  know  that  in  tin'  fueri  e 

pt"ed  hi^br ""'  '''''''  '''  ''''-'  "^-^-'^  '^'^^ 
"  Mamma  ! " 

hnn'  T  ^T^'f  r"'"'  ''"^SS'ing  into  consciousness.     Per- 

sudden  fLs  '"'"'"'^  ^°""'°"^  °^  ^^^  ^^y^ 


inst  the  still 
luman  figure, 
3   mean  and 
e  outcome  of 
but  so  ludi- 
trode,  whose 
.-athless  halt, 
some  vulgar 
'■  brimless,  a 
ey's  feather, 
irty  tattered 
legs,  which 
hand  it  held 
ger  scrutiny 
spot  where 
loien  quick 
n  moved  to 
part  of  the 
'he  painted 
cheek,  the 
3ng  matted 
creature  of 
le  boy  was 
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Jtelligence, 
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iss.     Per- 
the  boy's 
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"Hush!" 

He  had  just  turned  to  the  objective  point  of  the  Indian's 
gaze.  There  was  something!  A  dark  line  was  moving 
along  with  the  gathering  darkness.  For  a  moment  he 
hardly  dared  to  voice  his  thoughts  even  to  himself.  It 
was  a  following  train  overtaking  them  from  the  rear !  And 
from  the  rapidity  of  its  movements  a  train  with  horses, 
hurrying  forward  to  evening  camp.  He  had  never  dreamt 
of  help  from  that  quarter.  And  this  was  what  the  Indian's 
keener  eyes  had  been  watching,  and  why  he  had  so  pre- 
cipitately fled. 

The  strange  train  was  now  coming  up  at  a  round  trot. 
It  was  evidently  well   appointed,  with   five  or  six  large 
waggons  and  several  outriders.     In  half-an-hour  it  would 
be  here.     Yet  he  restrained  from  waking  Susy,  who  had 
fallen  asleep  again;   his  old  superstition  of  securing  her 
safety  first  being  still  uppermost.     He  took  off  his  jacket 
to  cover  her  shoulders,  and  rearranged  her  nest.     Then  he 
glanced  again  at  the  coming  train.      But  for  some  unac- 
countable reason  it  had  changed  its  direction,  and  instead 
of  following  the  track  that  should  have  brought  it  to  his  side, 
it  had  turned  off  to  the  left !     In  ten  minutes  it  would  pass 
abreast  of  him  a  mile  and  a  half  away !     If  he  woke  Susy 
now  he  knew  she  would  be  helpless  in  her  terror,  and  he 
could  not  carry  her  half  that  distance.     He  might  rush  to 
the  train  himself  and  return  with  help,  but  he  would  never 
leave  her  alone— in  the  darkness.     Never !     If  she  woke 
she  would  die  of  fright  perhaps,  or  wander  blindly  and 
amilessly  away.     No !    The  train  would  pass,  and  with  it 
that  hope  of  rescue.     Something  was  in   his   throat,  but 
he  gulped  it  down  and  was  quiet  again,  albeit  he  shivered 
in  the  night  wind. 

The  train  was  nearly  abreast  of  him  now.  He  ran  out 
of  the  tall  grass,  waving  his  straw  hat  above  his  head  in 
the  faint  hope  of  attracting  attention.  But  he  did  not  go 
far,  for  he  found,  to  his  alarm,  that  when  he  turned  back 
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his  departing  hope.     Suddenly  it    apneareH    1  I         u 
three  of  the  outriders  who  were  p  ecedTrth.  I  ^"'  '^^' 
had  changed  their  shine     %^  P''^'^'"^  ^he  first  waggon 

the  sky  He  continued  .o  wa^  Ws Z'  /""n  St 
grow  taller  and  narrower.  He  under  tood  ,  now  .!,» 
.hree  .a„sfcrn,ed  blocks  were  ,he  outriderrco™Lrtow;:d: 

This  is  what  he  had  seen— 

■.■    ■ 

This  is  what  he  saw  now 

J     !     ! 

-hough  She  had^^oved^sH^hti;;    H^rr  rt^ 

aJ\  ° wu'""'  ^'^  apparently  halted.     What  were  thev 
doing  ?    Why  wouldn't  they  come  on  ?  ^ 

Suddenly  a  blinding  flash  of  light  seemed  to  burst  from 
one  of  them      Away  over  his  head  something  whisded    ik^ 
a  rushmg  bird,  and  sped  off  invisible.    They  had  fi  ed  a  ^un 
they  were  signalling  to  him,  Clarence,  hke'a  grown  up  m^ 
He  would    ave  given  his  life  at  that  momenf  to  have  hTd  J 
gun.     But  he  could  only  wave  his  hat  frantically 

One  of  the   figures   here   bore  aw..y  and   impetuously 
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darted  forward  again.  He  was  coming  nearer,  powerful 
gigantic,  formidable  as  he  loomed  through  the  darkness. 
All  at  once  he  threw  up  his  arm  with  a  wild  gesture  to 
the  others ;  and  his  voice,  manly,  frank,  and  assuring,  came 
ringing  before  him. 

"  Hold  up  !     Don't  fire  1     It's  no  Injin— it's  a  child  ! " 
In  another  moment  he  had  reined  up  beside  Clarence 
and  leaned  over  him,  bearded,  handsome,  all-encompassing 
and  protecting. 

"  Hallo  1    What's  all  this  ?    What  are  you  doing  here  ?  " 
"  Lost  from  Mr.  Silsbee's  train,"  said  Clarence,  pointing 
to  the  now  darkened  west. 
"  Lost !     How  long  ? " 

"About  three  hours.     I  thought  they'd  come  back  for 
us,"  said  Clarence  apologetically  to  this  big  kindly  man. 
"  And  you  kalkilated  to  wait  here  for  'em  ?  " 
'*  Yes,  yes— I  did— till  I  saw  you." 
*'  Then  why  in  thunder  didn't  you  light  out  straight  for 
us,  instead  of  hanging  round  here  and  drawing  us  out  ?  " 

The  boy  hung  his  head.  He  knew  his  reasons  were 
unchanged,  but  all  at  once  they  seemed  very  foolish  and 
unmanly  to  speak  out. 

"  Only  that  we  were  on  the  keen  jump  for  Injins,"  con- 
tinued the  stranger,  "we  wouldn't  have  seen  you  at  all, 
and  might  hev  shot  you  "vhen  we  did.  What  possessed 
you  to  stay  here  ? " 

The  boy  was  still  silent.  "  Kla'uns,"  said  a  faint,  sleepy 
voice  from  the  mesquite,  "take  me."  The  rifle  shot  had 
awakened  Susy. 

The  stranger  turned  quickly  towards  the  sound.  Clarence 
started  and  recalled  himself. 

"There,"  he  said  bitterly,  "you've  dore  it  now,  you've 
wakened  her  1  Thafs  why  I  stayed.  I  couldn't  carry  her 
over  there  to  you !  I  couldn't  let  her  walk,  for  she'd  be 
frightened.  I  wouldn't  wake  her  up,  for  she'd  be  frightened, 
and  I  mightn't  find  her  again.     There!"    He  had  made 
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The  men  glanced  at  each  other.  "  Then  »  said  fh. 
spokesman  quietly,  ''you  didn't  strike  out  fo  us'on  a  coun^ 
of  your  sister  ?  "  account 

«  iIm^^  ^',"''  f/,'^^^^^'"  said  Clarence  quickly.      «  She's 
old  man,  and  take  your  chances  with  &r  rather   han  run 

rechan:::';f^r«  °'  '^"'"«  »er-thougHi:r;:r 

"Come  here." 

The  boy  came   doggedly  forward.      The  man   nushed 

z!^^t^  he  tu,„e.  hi.  rtj;*  th^r„s,  z 

"Suthin'ofapup,  eh?" 

"You  bet,"  they  responded. 

The  voice  was  not  unkindly,  although  the  sneaker  1,=.^ 
thrown  his  lower  jaw  forward  n.  f^  ^  ^^ 

"Dun"  whh  ,  V.  ^o'^ward  as  to  pronounce  the  word 

pup     ^Mth  a  humorous  suggestion  of  a  mastiff.     Before 
Clarence  could  make  up  his  mind  if  the  epithet  was  h'sul 
>ng  or  not,  the  man  put  out  his  stirruped  foot  and  wkh  J 
gesture  of  invitation,  said,  "Jump  up "  '  ^ 

"But  Susy  "  said  Clarence,  drawing  back. 
1.00k ;  she's  making  up  to  Phil  already  " 

.nf '>??  ^°"''' u     ^"^y  ^^^  ^^^^'^^d  °" 'of  the  mesquite 
and  with  her  s.n-bonnet  hanging  down  her  back,^er  cu^s 
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tossed  around  her  face  still  flushed  with  sleep,  and  Clarence's 
jacket  over  her  shoulders,  was  gazing  up  with  grave  satis- 
faction in  the  laughing  eyes  of  one  of  the  men  who  was, 
with  outstretched  hands,  bending  over  her.  Could  he  be- 
lieve his  senses?  The  terror-stricken,  wilful,  unmanage- 
able Susy,  whom  he  would  have  translated  unconsciously 
to  safety  without  this  terrible  ordeal  of  being  awakened  to 
the  loss  of  her  home  and  parents,  at  any  sacrifice  to  himself 
—this  ingenuous  infant  was  absolutely  throwing  herself, 
with  every  appearance  of  forgetfulness,  into  the  arms  of 
the  first  new-comer !  Yet  his  perception  of  this  fact  was 
accompanied  by  no  sense  of  ingratitude.  For  her  sake  he 
felt  relieved,  and  with  a  boyish  smile  of  satisfaction  and 
encouragement  vaulted  into  the  saddle  before  the  stranger. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

The  dash  forward  to  the  train,  securely  held  in  the  saddle 
by  the  arms  of  their  deliverers,  was  a  secret  joy  to  the 
children  that  seemed  only  too  quickly  over.  The  resistless 
gallop  of  the  fiery  mustangs,  the  rush  of  the  night  wind, 
the  gathering  darkness  in  which  the  distant  waggons,  now 
halted  and  facing  them,  looked  like  domed  huts  in  the 
horizon— all  then  seemed  but  a  delightful  and  fitting 
climax  to  the  events  of  the  day.  In  the  sublime  forget- 
fulness of  youth,  all  they  had  gone  through  had  left  no 
embarrassing  record  behind  it ;  they  were  willing  to  repeat 
their  experiences,  on  the  morrow,  confident  of  some  equally 
happy  end.  And  when  Clarence,  timidly  reaching  his 
hand  towards  the  horse-hair  reins  lightly  held  by  his  com- 
panion, had  them  playfully  yielded  up  to  him  by  that  bold 
and  confident  rider,  the  boy  felt  himself  indeed  a  man. 

But  a  greater  surprise  was  in  store  for  them.     As  they 
neared  the  waggons,  now  formed  into  a  circle  with  a  certain 
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nents  of  Ihe  strange  party  were  larger  and  .nore  libera  tl.an 

etr  own  or,  indeed  anytlnng  .l.e^  had  ever  kn  w„  of  t  " 

kind      Forty  or  filty  horses  were  tethered  within  the  circle 

and  the  camp  fires  were  already  blazing.     BeLe  one  of 

them  a  large  tent  was  erected,  and  through  the  patted  fla,°s 

Wa"1.a'sZ,l't''  actually  spread  with  a  w'hlte  clo 
was  It  a  school.feast,  or  was  th.s  their  ordinary  household 
arrangements      Clarence  and  Susy  thought  of  S  own 
d.nners  usually  laid  on  bare  boards  betreath    he  sky  o^ 

Tm  ,  f.     K         "  ™  "''>'  """''y  l">"«d  and  were   ifted 
from  their  horses,  and  passed  one  waggon  fitted  uo  a    a 

bedrootn  and  another  as  a  kitchen,  thefcould  only  nud.e 
each  other  with  silent  appreciation.     But  here  a.' ^^1 

t1  e  twrchdr  '  "'''k'"  *•=  ^"^'"^  °'  "-=  sensaCs  of 
he  two  children  was  observable.     Both  were  equally  and 

agreeab  y  surprised.      But  Susy's  wonder  was  meJefy  the 
sense  of  novelty  and  inexperience,  and  a  sli-hTdi  be  ,ef 
.n  the  actual  necessity  of  what  she  saw;  whk  (>e  ce 
whet.,er  from  some  previous  general  exper  ence  or  pecul L; 
teinperament   had  the  conviction  that  what  he  saw  toe 
w  s  the  usual  custom,  and  what  he  had  known  with  the 
Si  sbees  was  the  novelty.    The  feeling  was  attended  with  a 
slight  sense  of  wounded  pride  for  Susy,  as  if  her  enthu!i  sm 
had  exposed  her  to  ridicule.  eninususm 

The  man  who  had  carried  hlra,  and  seemed  to  be  the 
bead  of  the  party,  had  already  preceded  them  to  the  tent 
and  presently  reappeared  with  a  lady  with  whnm    ,.  l    ^' 
exchanged  a  do^en  hurried  words.     Tl  ey  se  med  tt  r  fer 
to  htm  and  Susy;  but  Clarence  was  ,00  much "  eo^   d 

rumpled   and  ^^^  ^rlTn'^^rrrwl":: 

w    "™s  sa.?T:d'  T  "f  *'°'"  °"  "■  '°  "-"  '" 
wnat  was  said.     And  when  she  ran  eagerly  forward,  and 
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with  a  fascinating  smile  lifted  the  astonished  Susy  in  her 
arms,  Clarence,  in  his  delight  for  his  young  charge,  quite 
forgot  that  she  had  not  noticed  him.  The  bearded  man 
who  seemed  to  be  the  lady's  husband,  evidently  pointed  ou[ 
the  omission,  with  some  additions  that  Clarence  could  not 
catch,  for  after  saying,  with  a  pretty  pout,  "Well  why 
shouldn't  he?"  she  came  forward  with  the  same  dazzlin' 
smile,  and  laid  her  small  and  clean  white  hand  upon  his 
shoulder. 

"And  so  you  took  good  care  of  the  dear  little  thimr? 
She s  such  an  angel,  isn't  she?  and  you  must  love  her  very 
much."  ' 

Clarence  coloured  with  delight.  It  was  true  it  had  never 
occurred  to  him  to  look  at  Susy  in  the  light  of  a  celestial 
visitant,  and  I  fear  he  was  just  then  more  struck  with  the 
fair  comphmenter  than  the  compliment  to  his  companion 
but  he  was  pleased  for  her  sake.  He  was  not  yet  old 
enough  to  be  conscious  of  the  sex's  belief  in  its  irresistible 
domination  over  mankind  at  all  ages— that  "Johnny"  in 
his  check  apron  would  be  always  a  hopeless  conquest  of 
Jeannette  in  her  pinafore,  and  that  he  ought  to  have 
been  in  love  with  Susy. 

Howbeit,  the  lady  suddenly  whisked  her  away  to  the  re- 
cesses of  her  own  waggon,  to  reappear  later,  washed,  curled, 
and  beribboned  like  a  new  doll,  and  Clarence  was  left  alone 
with  the  hu.=band  and  another  of  the  party. 

"Well,  my  boy,  you  haven't  told  me  your  name  yet." 
Clarence,  sir." 

"So  Susy  calls  you— but  what  else?" 

"Clarence  Brant." 

"Any  relation  to  Colonel  Brant?"  asked  the  second  man 
carelessly. 

faint  ™''  «^y/^^her,"  said  the  boy,  brightening  unde;  this 
taint  prospect  of  recognition  in  his  loneliness 

'Ilie  two  n    n  glanced  at  each  other.     The  leader  looked 
at  the  boy  curiously  and  said 
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"  Are  yen  the  son  of  Colonel  Brant  of  Louisville  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  boy,  with  a  dim  stirring  of  uneasiness 
in  his  heart.     "  But  he's  dead  now,"  he  added  finally. 

"Ah,  when  did  he  die?"  said  the  man  quickly. 

"Oh,  a  long  time  ago.     I  don't  remember  him  much.     I 
was  very  little,"  said  the  boy,  half  apologetically. 

"Ah,  you  don't  remember  him?" 

'•  No,"  said  Clarence  shortly.  He  was  beginning  to  all 
back  upon  that  certain  dogged  repetition  which  in  seusi-ive 
children  arises  from  their  hopeless  inability  to  express  their 
deeper  feelings.  He  also  had  an  instinctive  consciousness 
that  this  want  of  a  knowledge  of  his  father  was  part  of  that 
vague  wrong  that  had  been  done  him.  It  did  not  help  his 
uneasiness  that  he  could  see  that  one  of  the  two  men  who 
turned  away  with  a  half  laugh  misunderstood  or  did  not 
believe  him. 

"How  did  you  come  with  the   Silsbees?"    asked  the 
first  man. 

Clarence  repeated  mechanically,  with  a  child's  distaste 
of  practical  details,  how  he  had  lived  with  an  aunt  of 
St.  Jo.,  how  his  stepmother  had  procured  his  passage  with 
the  Silsbees  to  California,  where  he  was  to  meet  his  cousin. 
All  this  with  a  lack  of  interest  and  abstraction  that  he  was 
miserably  conscious  told  against  him,  but  he  was  yet  help- 
less to  resist. 

The  first  man  remained  thoughtful,  and  then  glanced 
at  Clarence's  sunburnt  hands.  Presently  his  large  good- 
humoured  smile  returned. 

"Well,  I  suppose  you  are  hungry?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Clarence  shyly.     "  But " 

"But  what?" 

"I  should  like   to  wash   myself  a  little,"  he  returned 
hesitatingly,  thinking  of  the   clean  tent,   the   clean   lady 
and  Susy's  ribbons. 

"  Certainly,"  said  his  friend  with  a  pleased  look.     "  Come 
with  me."    Instead  of  leading  Clarence  to  the  battered  tin 
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basin  and  bar  of  yellow  soap  which  had  formed  the  toilet 
service  of  the  Silsbee  party,  he  brought  the  boy  into  one  of 
the  waggons,  where  there  was  a  wash-stand,  a  china  basin, 
and  a  cake  of  scented  soap.  Standing  beside  Clarence, 
he  watched  him  perform  his  ablutions  with  an  approving 
air  which  rather  embarrassed  his  protege.  Presently  he 
said,  almost  abruptly — 

"  Do  you  remember  your  father's  house  at  Louisville  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir ;  but  it  was  a  long  time  ago." 

Clarence  remembered  it  as  being  very  different  from 
his  home  at  St.  Joseph's,  but  from  some  iunate  feeling  of 
difiSdence  he  would  have  shrunk  from  describing  it  in  that 
way.  He,  however,  said  he  thought  it  was  a  large  house. 
Yet  the  modest  answer  only  made  his  new  friend  look  at 
him  the  more  keenly. 

•'  Your  father  was  Colonel  Hamilton  Brant  of  Louisville, 
wasn't  he?"  he  said  half  confidentially. 

"  Yes,"  said  Clarence  hopelessly. 

"Well,"  said  his  friend  cheerfully,  as  if  dismissing  an 
abstruse  problem  from  his  mind,  "  let's  go  to  supper." 

When  they  reached  the  tent  again,  Clarence  noticed 
that  the  supper  was  laid  only  for  his  host  and  wife  and 
the  second  nian— who  was  familiarly  called  "  Harry,"  but 
who  spoke  of  the  former  always  as  "  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peyton" 
— while  the  remainder  of  the  party,  a  dozen  men,  were  at 
the  second  camp-fire,  and  evidently  enjoying  themselves 
in  a  picturesque  fashion.  Had  the  boy  been  allowed  to 
choose  he  would  have  joined  them,  partly  because  it  seemed 
more  "manly,"  and  partly  that  he  dreaded  a  renewal  of 
the  questioning.  But  here  Susy,  sitting  bolt  upright  on  an 
extemporised  high  stool,  happily  diverted  his  attention  by 
pointing  to  the  empty  chair  beside  her. 

"  Kla'uns,"  she  said  suddenly,  with  her  usual  clear  and 
appalling  frankness,  "  they  is  chickens  and  hamanaigs  and 
hot  biksquits,  and  lasses,  and  Mister  Peyton  says  I  kin 
have  'em  all." 
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Clarence,  who  had  begun  suddenly  to  feci  tint  hi. 
was  respons,ble  for  Susy's  deportmentf  and  wa  b  iluy 
consaous  that  she  was  holding  her  plated  fork  n  r 
chubby  fist  by  ,ts  middle,  and,  from  his  previous   know 

idS,  1   r    ',""  ''''''  ''  -ny  n^oment  to'plunge  i  T mo 
a  dish  before  her,  said  softly— 

"Ilushl" 

"  Yes,  you  shall,  dear,"  says  Mrs.  Peyton,  with  tenderly- 
beanung  assurance  to  Susy,  and  a  halLpoachful  glance 
at  the  boy.     '<  Eat  what  you  like,  darling."  ^ 

Its  a   fork,"   whispered  the  still  uneasy  Clarence   as 

"  t::;:;  n:rK;'"'""' ."  ^^'^ '-'  ^°^'  or^mnk Th  -t." 

But  Ms    p:  ^  '  u  '  °"y  "  ^P''^  ^P°°"'"  «^i^^  Susy, 

note  of  the.!'  '/"-^^  ''^'  -^'"•-tion,  took  smJl 
forlettl  ho.  "'•'="'^'"'\'^^'  P'y'"g  ^he  child  with  food, 
Hf    b    k   the   fn        ."""'  '"'  ^^^^^  ^'°PP^"g  ^^  ^'-^  to 

Mr  Pej ton  looked  on  gravely  and  contentedly.  Suddenly 
the  eyes  of  husband  and  wife  met.  ouuaeniy 

Mr?Peln''n  A''"/'"'^  ''  °^^  ^^  ^^^'^'  J^^n,"  said 
xvirs.  reyfon,  m  a  famt  voice. 

eylstl7nZu"^'l^  ""'^"^  ^P^^^^"^'  ^"^  ^--d  his 
To  fnn/n  K  ^"'''"''"S  ^^^^"^^^-  The  man  "Harry" 
also  looked  abstractedly  at  his  nlat^  nc  if  h^  ^ 

pnr^      ri^.ov,  ,       ,         P        ^^  "  "^  was   saying 

g  ace      Clarence  wondered  who  "she"  was,  and  why  two 

S  and'  tr'/""  ''"•  ^^^^°"'«  ^-hes  uno  Su  /s 
n^ilk    and  whether  Susy  might  not  violently  object  to  it 

on  y  ch^;  ::d%"''  ^n^  ''''  ^'^  Peytons'had^ost  the^ 
only  ch  Id,  and  Susy  comfortably  drained  this  mingled  cud 
of  a  mother's  grief  and  tenderness  without  suspicion  ^ 

I  suppose   we'll   come  up  with   their  train   earlv  to 
morrow,  ^f  some  of  them  don't  find  us   to!  iglu  " 'said 
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them,  even  for  company's  sake  ;  and,"  he  added  in  a 
lower  and  graver  voico,  "  it's  rather  odd  the  search  party 
hasn't  come  upon  us  yet,  though  I'm  keeping  Pete  and 
Hank  patrolling  the  trail  to  meet  them." 

"It's  heartless — so  it  is" said   Mrs.   Peyton,  with 

sudden  indignation.  "  It  would  be  all  very  well  if  it  was 
only  this  boy — who  can  take  care  of  himself — but  to  be  so 
careless  of  a  mere  baby  like  this,  it's  shameful !  " 

For  the  first  time  Clarence  tasted  the  cruelty  of  dis- 
crimination. All  the  more  keenly  that  he  was  beginning 
to  worship  —  after  his  boyish  fashion  —  this  sweet-faced, 
clean,  and  tender-hearted  woman.  Perhaps  Mr.  Peyton 
noticed  it,  for  he  came  quietly  to  his  aid. 

"  Maybe  they  know  better  than  we  in  what  careful  hands 
they  had  left  her,"  he  said,  with  a  cheerful  nod  towards 
Clarence.  "  And,  again,  they  may  have  been  fooled  as 
we  were  by  Injin  signs  and  left  the  straight  road." 

This  suggestion  instantly  recalled  to  Clarence  his  vision 
in  the  mesquite.  Should  he  dare  tell  them  ?  Would  they 
believe  him,  or  would  they  laugh  at  him  before  her?  He 
hesitated,  and  at  last  resolved  to  tell  it  privately  to  the 
husband.  When  the  meal  was  ended,  and  he  was  made 
happy  by  Mrs.  Peyton's  laughing  acceptance  of  his  offer 
to  help  her  clear  the  table  and  wash  the  dishes,  they  all 
gathered  comfortably  in  front  of  the  tent  before  the  large 
camp-fire.  At  the  other  fire  the  rest  of  the  party  were 
playing  cards  and  laughing,  but  Clarence  no  longer  cared 
to  join  them.  He  was  tjuite  tranquil  in  the  maternal 
propinquity  of  his  hostess,  albeit  a  little  uneasy  as  to  his 
reticence  about  the  Indian. 

"  Kla'uns,"  said  Susy,  relieving  a  momentary  pause,  in 
her  highest  voice,  "  knows  how  to  speak.     Speak,  Kla'uns  ! " 

It  appearing  from  Clarence's  blushing  explanation  that 
this  gift  was  not  the  ordinary  faculty  of  speech,  but  a 
capacity  to  recite  verse,  he  was  politely  pressed  by  the 
company  for  a  performance. 
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"Speak  'em,  Kla'urx!  fh^  u 
burnin'  deck  and  sai^  7,fe  k^'  f''  ^^°°^  ""^°  ^he 
said  Susy,  comfortably 'jvin/rj'  '  f^"'^  ^^^  ^e?'" 
and  contemplating  her  ba  e  knt  •  °\  ^"^  ^^^^""'^  ^^P 
a  boy,"  she  addfd  confid  n  rto 'M''^'"•  "  ^^'^ '^^"^ 
f^^ther  wouldn't  never   never    f        ^'''  ^'>'^°"'   "^^ose 

ship,thoughhesaid"strf  tl  7/'     '^"  °"  ^  ^-"-' 
With  this  clear   lucid    oi'  f^^'^^"'"  ^°  "^"^h." 

nation  of  Mrs  Hema  s's  "rfK^'''^  ^^'^^^^^'^^  ^^P'- 
Un^ortunately  his  irarrend'^erfn'Tf"^^  ^^^^T  '^'- 
performance  was  more  an  effort  f  '  P°P"^^^  «<=hool 

else,  and  was  illustrated  bvT       '"""'^'^  ^^^"  ^"y^hing 
a  Western  schoolmaster  had  tan' Hr^'"  ^"'"^^^  ^^ich 
the  flames  that  ''roared  around  f'  »?•     ^^  ^^^^"bed 
bis  hand  a  perfect  circle  of'hich'h      '  "f  ^^'"^  ^"^ 
adjured  his  father,  the  late  A^      ,  ^  ""^^  ^^^  ^^^^  =    be 
ing  bis  hands  befo  e  h  s  cl  n    'sT        ''''^■'"^^'  '^  ^^^^P" 
;n  an  attitude  which  he  was'  mf  .    k,"'"^  '°  ""'  "^^"^^^^d 
like  anything  to  himself  he  had     ^^^.  f°"'''°"^  ^^'  ""- 
he  described  that  f^her  »Ln?     '7  f '  °^  ^^^"  before; 
%  on   high,"  with  one  stgle"  ot'^'  ^elow,"  and ''the 
that  the  verses  had  kindled  nht  :      ^^'  ^°"^^^bing 

perhaps  than  an  illust^  fon  o    th?"^ '"^^^'-"' -thef 
t'n^es  brightened  his  greTeves    h.   ''''''  ^bemselves,  at 
youthful  voice,  and  I  fear  ocro'  •    T'  '"''""^^"^  '"  bis 
bps-     At  time  ,  when  no^ro        ^^    ^  ^coherent  on  his 
plain  and  all  U3on  it  seemed  r?r  °/  ''r^^^^'^^  -^'  '^e 
n^gbt,  the  blazing  cample  aT  hT  f^^'' "'^^ '"^°  '^e 
a  fateful  glory,  and  a  vague  devlof    '"  "^'^  ''"^  '" 
knew  not  what-so  possessed  M^  .       °  something-he 
•t.  and  probably  some  o    hif  o  ''^  <^ommunicated 

travagant  voice,  to  htheare  s  T/^f^'"^  ^^^^'^ht  in  ex- 
a  glowing  face,  he  was  su'Ssed  ^  ^^"^  ""^  '''''''  ^^'^ 
players  had  deserted  their  cam^.  "f  '^"^  *^^  ^^^d- 

the  tent  "'  camp-fires  and  gathered  round 
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CHAPTER  V. 

"You  didn't  say  'stay,  father,  stay,'  enough,  Kla'uns,"  said 
Susy  critically.  Then  suddenly  starting  upright  in  Mrs. 
Peyton's  lap,  she  continued  rapidly :  "  I  kin  dance.  And 
sing.     I  kin  dance  High  Jambooree." 

"  What's  High  Jambooree,  dear  ? "  asked  Mrs.  Peyton. 

"  You'll  see.  Lemnie  down."  And  Susy  slipped  to  the 
ground. 

The  dance  of  High  Jambooree,  evidently  of  remote 
mystical  African  origin,  appeared  to  consist  of  three  small 
skips  to  the  right  and  then  to  the  left,  accompanied  by  the 
holding  up  of  very  short  skirts,  incessant  "  teetering  "  on  the 
toes  of  small  feet,  the  exhibition  of  much  bare  knee  and 
stocking,  and  a  gurgling  accompaniment  of  childish  laughter. 
Vehemently  applauded,  it  left  the  little  performer  breathless, 
but  invincible  and  ready  for  fresh  conquest. 

"I  kin  sing  too,"  she  gasped  hurriedly,  as  if  unwilling 
that  the  applause  should  lapse.  "  I  kin  sing.  Oh  dear ! 
Klar'uns"  (piteously),  ^^what  is  it  I  sing?" 

" '  Ben  Bolt,' "  suggested  Clarence. 

"Oh,  yes.  'Oh,  don't  you  remember  sweet  Alers  Ben 
Bolt?'"  began  Susy,  in  the  same  breath  and  the  wrong 
key.     " '  Sweet  Alers,  with  hair  so  brown,  who  wept  with 

delight  when  you  giv'd  her  a  smile,  and ' " with  knitted 

brows  and  appealing  recitative,  "what's  er  rest  of  it, 
Kla'uns?" 

"'Who  trembled  with  fear  at  your  frown?'"  prompted 
Clarence. 

" '  Who  trembled  with  fear  at  my  frown  ? ' "  shrilled  Susy 
"  I  forget  er  rest.     Wait !     I  kin  sing  " 

" '  Praise  God,' "  suggested  Clarence. 

"Yes."  Here  Susy,  a  regular  attendant  in  camp  and 
prayer-meetings,  was  on  firmer  ground. 
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Promptly  iifii|,„  I       , .  , 
acquired  delibera,fo„,  she  £',';'?   1'"'   "■'"'    ^    cer,„„ 
»»  blessings  flo„.."    l.the  enrf     /''"f  °°'''  ''"""  «'1'°« 
"Wspering  and  knghtngcea  ed     K,   '"°"'  ""^  ">= 
"ght,  that  of  the  chamnron  nnt.     ,        "^  ™''^'=  '»  ">= 
the  swell  of  the  third  Se     He  !  ? T'  T'"''™'^  ™^^  ™ 
dozen  ringing  voices,  and  by  the   iTe  Th  '  f  """"^  ^^  ^ 
reached  it  was  given  with  a  f„  I !..,  '""  ""=  ™ 

chant  ofteamsters  and  drivers  rl„'^7\'"  "'"<=''  "'^  ''"H 
Mrs.  Peyton  and  SnsyVcSh  tref  I'  "".  *=  =°P""°  »' 
was  repeated,  with  forgetM  fs  T^\  ,*'«™  '"''  ^S"'"  " 
and  falling  with  .he  n,^h.l„da„d°;  "'''''  ''"=''■  "™S 
the  camp-fires,  and  fadh,.  Zh,  l.v  k  "P  ""<*  S'^''™  °f 
able  mystery  of  the  darke'Xiain  '"  *'  '"'"'^''™^- 

•he;:rt;txtgV"'trurM"%'''" '°"°-''« '-• 

Susy  after  offering  IhechM  toVf''  ^'^'™  'firing  with 
"good-nigh. ..  Itisf,  an  unu  1  °  0  :edTnl  'V  ,''"^™«°'^ 
~ed  them  hot,  and  C  J^etS  htstflTrr 

_^^;;j.hinVsuidC,arencetimid,y,..i,awanI„J,„,„. 

wh^e?'^hr"u  ^;"'  ''''™  '°«t<is  him.      "An    t„- 
wnere/    ne  asked  on  cklv  wr.vi,  *i  ^"    -^"J'n — 

interrogatory  with  rt ich  he  L.  1' ''"' V°°'=  °^  "^^-bting 
and  parentage.  ^  ''^''  "''^'"^d  Clarence's  name 

wirhis'x'i^g^r'hr'""^'^,'"'"^  =i"^--  But 

F°«ur.:tely,  beinf  gted  w  thT^'"'"'  '''  ""'™™t 
able  .0  describe  the  stran»e7.  f  Perception,  he  was 
his  description  that  conten'  ZT' >'V^."''  '°  '"'Pa«  with 
felt,  and  which  to  his  fronTie  fn-f  '"''^"'  ''^''^  ^e  had 
fulness.  Peyton  .„  „  d  IbmnM  "'""'='''<'  "'  '™th 
tnrned  with  Harry  and  another  mln""^'  ""'  "'^^^"^  - 
..  ]:::  2'""  "  *'^  '  "  '^'•'  '•=^'»».  "alf  encouragingly. 
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"As  sure  as  you  are  that  your  father  is  Colonel  Brant 
and  is  dead  ? "  said  Harry,  with  a  light  laugh. 

Tears  sprang  into  the  boy's  lowering  eyes.  «'I  don't 
lie,"  he  said  doggedly. 

"  I  believe  you,  Clarence,"  said  Peyton  quietly.  "  But 
why  didn't  you  say  it  before  ?  " 

"  I  didn't  like  to  say  it  before  Susy  and— her  I "  stammered 
the  boy. 

"Her?" 

"Yes— sir— Mrs.  Peyton  " said  Clarence  blushingly. 

"  Oh,"  said  Harry  sarcastically,  "  how  blessed  polite  we 
are  ! " 

"That'll  do.  Let  up  on  him,  will  you,"  said  Peyton 
roughly,  to  his  subordinate;  "the  boy  knows  what  he's 
about.  But,"  he  continued,  addressing  Clarence,  "how 
was  it  the  Injin  didn't  see  you?" 

"  I  was  very  still  on  account  of  not  waking  Susy,"  said 
Clarence,  "  and  " He  hesitnted. 

"  And  what  ?  " 

"  He  seemed  more  keen  watching  what  you  were  doing," 
said  the  boy  boldly. 

"That's  so,"  broke  in  the  second  man,  who  happened  to 
be  experienced ;  "  and  as  he  was  to  wind'ard  o'  the  boy  he 
was  off  his  scent  and  bearings.  He  was  one  of  their  rear 
scouts ;  the  rest  o'  them's  ahead  crossing  our  track  to  cut 
us  off.     Ye  didn't  see  anything  else .  " 

"  I  saw  a  coyote  first,"  said  Clarence,  greatly  encouraged. 

"  Hold  on  I "  said  the  expert,  as  Harry  turned  away  with 
a  sneer.    "  That's  a  sign,  too.    Wolf  don't  go  where  wolf  hez 
been,  and   coyote  don't  foUer  Injins— there's  no  pickins! 
How  long  afore  did  you  see  the  coyote  ?  " 
"  Just  after  we  left  the  waggon,"  said  Clarence. 
"  That's  it,"  said  the  man  thoughtfully.     "  He  was  driven 
on  ahead,  or  hanging  on  their  flanks.      These  Injins  are 
betwixt  us  and  that  ar  train,  or  following  it." 
Peyton  made  a  hurried  gesture  of  warning,  as  if  reminding 
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and  the  other  waggons  were  filled  with  only  the  goods 
required  by  the  party.     He  would  have  liked  to  ask  Mr. 
Peyton  who  he  was,  and  have  questioned  him  as  freely 
I  as  he  himself  had  been  questioned.     But  as  the  average 
I  adult  man  never  takes  into  consideration  the  injustice  of 
I  denying  to  the  natural   and   even   necessary  curiosity  of 
;.  childhood  that  questioning  which  he  himself  is  so  apt  to 
I  assume  without  right,  and  almost  always  without  delicacy, 
[  Clarence  had  no  recourse     Yet  the  boy,  like  all  children, 
was  conscious  that  if  he  had  been  afterwards  questioned 
about  this  inexplicable  experience,  he  would   have  been 
blamed  for  his  ignorance  concerning  it.     Left  to  himself 
presently,  and  ensconced  between  the  sheets,  he  lay  for 
some  moments  staring  about  him.     The  unwonted  comfort 
of  his  couch,  so  different  from  the  stuffy  blanket  in  the 
hard  waggon  bed  which  he  had  shared  with  one  of  the 
teamsters,  and  the  novelty,  order,  and  cleanliness  of  his 
surroundings,  while  they  were  grateful  to  his  instincts,  began 
in  some  vague  way  to  depress  him.     To  his  loyal  nature 
it  seemed  a  tacit  infidelity  to  his  former  rough  companions 
to  be  lying  here ;  he  had  a  dim  idea  that  he  had  lost  that 
independence  which  equal  discomfort  and  equal  pleasure 
among  them  had  given  him.      There  seemed  a  sense  of 
servitude  in  accepting  this  luxury  which  was  not  his.     This 
set  him  endeavouring  to  remember  something  of  his  father's 
house,  of  the  large  rooms,  draughty  staircases,  and  far-off 
ceilings,  and  the  cold  formality  of  a  life  that  seemed  made 
up  of  strange  faces;    some  stranger— his  parents j    some 
kinder— the  servants ;  particularly  the  black  nurse    'ho  had 
him  in  charge.     Why  did  Mr.  Peyton  ask  him  a)out  it? 
Why,  if  it  were  so  important  to  strangers,  had  not  his  mother 
told  him  more  of  it  ?    And  why  was  she  not  like  this  good 
woman  with  the  gentle  voice  who  was  so  kind  to — to  Susy  ? 
And  what  did  they  mean  by  making  him  so  miserable? 
Something  rose  in  his  throat,  but  with  an  effort  he  choked 
it  back,  and,  creeping  from  the  lounge,  went  softly  to  the 
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Window  opened  it  to  see  if  it  «•  would  work,"  and  looked 
out.  Ihe  shrouded  camp-fires,  the  stars  that  glittered  but 
gave  no  hght,  the  dim  moving  bulk  of  a  patrol  beyond  the 
circle,  all  seemed  to  intensify  the  darkness,  and  chanc^ed 
the  current  of  his  thoughts.  He  remembered  what  Mr 
Feyton  had  said  of  him  when  they  first  met.     "Suthin  of 

nol7V,'"'*J^'^"     ^^''^'  '^'''  '"^^"^  ^""^^'hing  that  was 
not  bad  !     He  crept  back  to  the  couch  again. 

Lymg  there,  still  awake,  he  reflected  that  he  wouldn't  be 
a  scout  when  he  grew  up,  but  would  be  something  like  Mr 
leyton,  and  have  a  train  like  this,  and  invite  the  Silsbees 
and  Susy  to  accompany  him.      For  th^s  purpose   he  and 
busy,  early  to-morrow  morning,  would  get  permission  to 
come  m  here  and  play  at  that  game.     This  would  familiarise 
h.m  with  the  details,  so  that  he  would  be  able  at  any  time 
to  take  charge  of  it.     He  was  already  an  authority  on  the 
subject  of  Indians !     He  had  once  been  fired  at-as  an 
Indian      He  would  always  carry  a  rifle  like  that  h^nginc 
from  the  hooks  at  the  end  of  the  waggon  before  him,  and 
would  eventually  slay  many  Indians  and  keep  an  account 
of  them  ma  big  book  like  that  on  the  desk.     Susy  would 
help  him,  havmg  grown  up  a  lady,  and  they  would  both  to- 
gether issue  provisions  and  rations  from  the  door  of  the 
waggon  to  the  gathered  crowds.     He  would  be  known  as 
the  |<^Viute  Chief,"  his  Indian  name  being  "Sulhin  of  a 
pup.      He  would  have  a  circus  van  attached  to  the  train 
m  which  he  would  occasionally  perform.      He  would  also 
have  artillery  for  protection.     There  would  be  a   terrific 
engagement,  and  he  would  rush  into  the  waggon,  heated 
and  blackened  with  gunpowder,  and  Susy  would  put  down 
an  account  of  it  in  a  book,  and  Mrs.  Peyton-for  she  would 
be  there  m  some  vague  capacity-would  say,  "Really,  now 
I  don  t  see  but  what  we  were  very  lucky  in  having  such  a  boy 
as  Clarence  with  us.     I  begin  to  understand  him  better." 

M    ,   ^       '/"'P^'P^'^'^^^'g"^  poetical  retaliation, 
would  also  drop  m  at  that  moment,  would  mutter  and  say 
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"  He  is  certainly  the  son  of  Colonel  lirant ;  dear  me  !  "  and 
apologise.  And  his  motlier  would  come  in  also,  in  her 
coldest  and  most  indifferent  manner,  in  a  white  bail  dress, 
and  start  and  say,  "  Good  gracious,  how  that  boy  has  grown  1 
I  am  sorry  I  did  not  see  more  of  him  when  he  was  young." 
Yet  even  in  the  midst  of  this  came  a  confusing  numbness, 
and  then  the  side  of  the  waggon  seemed  to  melt  away,  and 
he  drifted  out  again  alone  into  the  empty  desolate  plain 
from  which  even  the  sleeping  Susy  had  vanished,  and  he 
was  left  deserted  and  forgotten.  Then  all  was  quiet  in  the 
waggon,  and  only  the  night  wind  moving  round  it.  But  lo  I 
the  lashes  of  the  sleeping  White  Chief— the  dauntless  leader, 
the  ruthless  destroyer  of  Indians— were  wet  with  glittering 
tears  1 

Yet  it  seemed  only  a  moment  afterwards  that  he  awoke 
with  a  faint  consciousness  of  some  arrested  motion.  To  his 
utter  consternation,  the  sun,  three  hours  high,  was  shining 
in  the  waggon,  already  hot  and  stifling  in  its  beams.  There 
was  the  familiar  smell  and  taste  of  the  dirty  road  in  the  air 
about  him.  There  was  a  faint  creeking  of  boards  and 
springs,  a  slight  oscillation,  and  beyond  the  audible  rattle 
of  harness  as  if  the  train  had  been  under  way,  the  waggon 
moving,  and  then  there  had  been  a  sudden  halt.  They 
had  probably  come  up  with  the  Silsbee  train ;  in  a  few 
moments  the  change  would  be  effected  and  all  of  his  strange 
experience  would  be  Over.  He  must  get  up  now.  Yet,  with 
the  morning  laziness  of  the  healthy  young  animal,  he  curled 
up  a  moment  longer  in  his  luxurious  couch. 

How  quiet  it  was  I  There  were  far-off  voices,  but  they 
seemed  suppressed  and  hurried.  Through  the  window 
he  saw  one  of  the  teamsters  run  rapidly  past  him  with  a 
strange,  breathless,  preoccupied  face,  halt  a  moment  at  one 
of  the  following  waggons,  and  then  run  back  again  to  the 
front.  Then  two  of  the  voices  came  nearer,  with  the  dull 
beating  of  hoofs  in  the  dust. 

"  Rout  out  the  boy  and  ask  him,"  said  a  half-suppressed, 
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impatient  voice,  which  Clarence  at  once  recognised  as  the 
man  Harry's. 

^    "  Hold  on  till  Peyton  comes  up,"  said  the  second  voice 
m  a  low  tone ;  "leave  it  to  him."  ' 

^- Better  find  out  what  they  were  like,  at  once,"  grumbled 

"Wait-stand  back,"  said   Peyton's  voice,   joining  the 
others ;  "  /'//  ask  him."  ^ 

Clarence  looked  wonderingly  at  the  door.     It  opened 
on  Mr.    Peyton,  dusty   and  dismounted,  with   a  strange 
abstracted  look  in  his  face.  ^  ' 

"How  many  waggons  are  in  your  train,  Clarence?" 

"Three,  sir." 

"  Any  marks  on  them  ?  " 

o  IT?  fC''''^  Clarence  eagerly;  ««Off  to  California,' 
and  «Root,  Hog,  or  Die.'" 

Mr.  Peyton's  eye  seemed  to  leap  up  and  hold  Clarence's 
wi  h  a  sudden,  strange  significance,  and  then  looked  down 
How  many  were  you  in  all  ?  "  he  continued. 

"Five,  and  there  was  Mrs.  Silsbee." 
"  No  other  woman  ?  " 

"No." 

"Get  up  and  dress  yourself,"  he  said  gravely,  "and  wait 
here  nil  I  come  back.  Keep  cool  and  have  your  wits  about 
you.  He  dropped  his  voice  slightly.  "Perhaps  some- 
thmgs  happened  that  you'll  have  to  show  yourself  a  little 
man  agam  for,  Clarence  I " 

The  door  closed,  and  the  boy  heard  the  same  muffled 
hoofs  and  voices  die  away  towards  the  front.  He  began  to 
dress  himself  mechanically,  almost  vacantly,  yet  conscious 

men  heh^H  fi'\'  ?"^^^^""^"^  °^"  shrilling  excitement. 
When  he  had  finished  he  waited  almost  breathlessly,  feeling 
the  same  beating  of  his  heart  that  he  had  felt  when  he  was 
following  the  vanished  train  the  day  before.  At  last  he 
could  stand  the  suspense  no  longer,  and  opened  the  door. 
Everything  was  still  in  the  motionless  caravan,  except-ft 
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struck  him  oddly  even  then — the  unconcerned  prattling 
voice  of  Susy  from  one  of  the  nearer  waggons.  Perhaps  a 
sudden  feeling  that  this  was  something  that  concerned  her, 
perhaps  an  irresistible  impulse  overcame  him,  but  the  next 
moment  he  had  leaped  to  the  ground,  faced  about,  and  was 
running  feverishly  to  the  front. 

The  first  thing  that  met  his  eyes  was  the  helpless  anJ 
desolate  bulk  of  one  of  the  Silsbee  waggons  a  hundred  rods 
away,  bereft  of  oxen  and  pole,  standing  alone  and  motion- 
less against  the  dazzling  sky  !  Near  it  was  the  broken  frame 
of  another  waggon,  its  fore-wheels  and  axles  gone,  pitched 
forward  on  its  knees  like  an  ox  under  the  butcher's  sledge. 
Not  far  away  there  were  the  burnt  and  blackened  ruins  of  a 
third,  around  which  tlie  whole  party  on  foot  and  horseback 
seemed  to  be  gathered.  As  the  boy  ran  violently  on,  the 
group  opened  to  make  way  for  two  men  carrying  some 
helpless  but  awful  object  between  them.  A  terrible  instinct 
made  Clarence  swerve  from  it  in  his  headlong  course,  but 
he  was  at  the  same  moment  discovered  by  the  others,  and 
a  cry  arose  of  "  Go  back  ! "  "  Stop  1 "  «  Keep  him  back." 
Heeding  it  no  more  than  the  wind  that  whistled  by  him, 
Clarence  made  directly  for  the  foremost  waggon — the  one 
in  which  he  and  Susy  had  played.  A  powerful  hand  caught 
his  shoulder ;  it  was  Mr.  Peyton's. 

"  Mrs.  Silsbee's  waggon,"  said  the  boy,  with  white  lips, 
pointing  to  it.     «'  Where  is  she  ?  " 

"She's  missing,"  said  Peyton,  "and  one  other— the  rest 
are  dead." 

"  She  must  be  there,"  said  the  boy,  struggling,  and  point- 
ing to  the  waggon,  "  let  me  go." 

"  Clarence,"  said  Peyton  sternly,  accenting  his  grasp  upon 
the  boy's  arm,  «« be  a  man  1  Look  around  you.  Try  and 
tell  us  who  these  are." 

There  seemed  to  be  one  or  two  heaps  of  old  clothes  lying 
on  the  ground,  and  further  on,  where  the  men  at  a  command 
from  Peyton  had  laid  down  their  burden,  another.    In  those 
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was  ignoble  and  ^o.tr;.; Ce^e/  Xtr'' Th^  "'" 
nothing  terrible  in  thi^  i     ^L  k  ^"^'"^  ^^^ 

fear  of  then,  that  a  moment  befor.  hi '  °'"P<>«rmg 
him  as  suddenly.  Hr;:,  ed  W  herTrh'™  '^'^ 
recognising  them  by  certain  marksTn  si.ns  and  „V^  ""' 
ing  name  after  mm«     -ru  *    '  ^""  mention- 

he  was  con  cTousTh;^  h       ^'°"^"  ='^^^  ^'  ^^"^  ^""^^^'x; 
les.  r/c  ^^  '''^'^^'y  understood  himself  stil 

less  the  same  quiet  Durnn<;p  fV.of  «  ,    , .  '  ^"" 

the  furthest  waggon  '"'^'  ^'"^  ^"^'^  '^^^^ds 

"There's  nothing:  there"  qfliVi  P.»„*^»     «     . 

tha?h  haTey'r :S  tTh"  '  K ';  ''°-^'"^'  ^""^  ='°-'y 
tumbled  witrSor    „;  1  fscarj-d  "°"  •''^^''=''  ^"^ 

e.e3j:|t^s:ngrstr '  -^'^  -- 

wagJot"^  *"'•  '"^"^^^  <='--"  '■^  "-0.  -d  leapt  into  the 

It  was  the  yellowish,  waxen  face  of  Mr,    <;il=i,    '  .,. 
had  been  uncovered     B„i-  ,„  ,C1  '   *''^''^'  'hat 

changed;  the  od  fami  a  1  „!,  ?  °'  '"^  ""^  "  "ad 
querulousnesshadgivenwav  oa,„°LT''  ""'  "'"' 
and  statue-like  repoL.  HeVd  often  velneTlnT 
aggresstvelife;  he  was  touched  with  remorse  a  "ecdd" 
pa».o„.ess   apathy   now,   and    pressed    timi*;    fo4  d' 
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Even  as  he  did  so,  the  man,  with  a  quick  but  warning 
gesture,  hurriedly  threw  his  handkerchief  over  the  matted 
locks,  as  if  to  shut  out  something  awful  from  his  view. 
Clarence  felt  himself  drawn  back  ;  but  not  before  the  white 
lips  of  a  bystander  had  whispered  a  single  word — 
'•Scalped,  too!  by  God  1" 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Then  followed  days  and  weeks  that  seemed  to  Clarence  as 
a  dream.  At  iii3t  an  interval  of  hushed  and  awed  restraint, 
when  he  and  Susy  were  kept  apart— a  strange  and  artificial 
interest  taker,  little  note  of  by  him,  but  afterwards  remem- 
bered when  others  had  forgotten  it;  the  burial  of  Mrs. 
Silsbee  beneath  a  cairn  of  stones,  with  some  ceremonies 
that,  simple  though  they  were,  seemed  to  usurp  the  sacred 
rights  of  grief  from  him  and  Susy,  and  leave  them  cold 
and  frightened;  days  of  frequent  and  incoherent  childish 
outbursts  from  Susy — growing  fainter  and  rarer  as  time 
went  on,  until  they  ceased,  he  knew  not  when ;  the  haunt- 
ing by  night  of  that  morning  vision  of  the  three  or  four 
heaps  of  ragged  clothes  upon  the  ground,  and  a  half  regret 
that  he  had  not  examined  them  more  closely;  a  recollec- 
tion of  the  awful  loneliness  and  desolation  of  the  broken 
and  abandoned  waggon  left  behind  on  its  knees  as  if  pray- 
ing mutely  when  the  train  went  on  and  left  it ;  the  trund- 
ling behind  of  the  fateful  waggon  in  which  Mrs.  Silsbee's 
body  had  been  found — superstitiously  shunned  by  every  one 
— and  when  at  last  turned  over  to  the  authorities  at  an 
outpost  garrison,  seeming  to  drop  the  last  link  from  the 
dragging  chain  of  the  past.  The  revelation  to  the  children 
of  a  new  experience  in  that  brief  glimpse  of  the  frontier 
garrison ;  the  handsome  officer  in  uniform  and  belted  sword 
—an  heroic,  vengeful  figure  to  be  admired  and  imitated 
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^Zl^^VJ^^T^'^^''  importance  and  respect  given  to 
fn7and?'HT'''''  "survivors;"  the  sympathetic  q'^Itio 
2rT^^^^I  exaggerations  of  their  experiences-qui^klv 

waras,  seemed  to  have  passed  in  a  dream. 

tr^n^f/r  !r"^'  '""^  ''^'°"^^y  ^°  'hem  seemed  the  real 
trans  tions  they  noted  from  the  moving  train      HnJ  1 

mornmg  they  missed  the  changeless,  m'otlre'ssjowda  k 
hne  along  the  horizon,  and  before  noon  found  hemselv  s 
among  rocks  and  trees  and  a  swiftly-rushing  river  How 
there  suddenly  appeared  beside  them  a  few  da3s  later  I 

cTnv  n'c'e'd'  ^^^^t^"^'  ^''^^  °^  rnountains^hft     ey  we, 
convmced  was  that  same  dark  line  that  they  had  seeHo 

th^  L.  f.°"  'i'  '"'^  ^'"^'^^^  ^'  'hem.  and  said  that  for 
the  last  three  days  they  had  been  crossing  that  dark    in/ 

1    l^whicf  rn^'/V'^  ''^^'  grUloudtd'r^e 

How  I  ..^'    ,    K  ,•'  ^'^  "'^"^^  hidden  from  their  view 

How  Susy  firmly  believed  that  these  changes  took  pla^rn 

her  sleep  when  she  always  "kinder  felt  they  were  c  a.'in" 

UF^  and  how  Chrence,  in  the  happy  depreciation  of  ereme 

aT    ;ir?Tot  .h  ^°"^'f- 'hat  they  "  wer.^'t  a  bit  high 

!  !L!  *^^  ^^^^^'^'  hecame  cold,  though  it  was 

stv   and"r''  '''"'  ^'  "'^'^  "^^  ^^-P-fi^^  was  a  Le 

More  real  were  the  persons  who  composed  the  oinv 
whon,  they  seemed  to  have  always  known -and  who^^L 

x-eyton,  who,  they  now  knew,  owned  the  tnin    on.i  -.u 
was  so  rich  that  he  "needn't  go  to  Ca.tr   rj  he  didn't 

aed  V.'  ."!  '^"'■"^  '°  ''"^  ^  Sreat  deal  of  it  1  he 
liked  ,t,  and  who  was  also  a  lawyer  and  "policeman" 
-whtch  was  Susy's  rendering  o<  "  politician  Cndtl 
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called  "  Squire  "  and  Judge  at  the  frontier  outpost,  and  could 
order  anybody  to  be  "  took  up  if  he  wanted  to,"  and  who 
knew  everybody  by  their  Christian  names ;  and  Mrs.  Peyto-;, 
who  had  been  delicate,  and  was  ordered  by  the  doctor  to 
live  in  the  open  air  for  six  months,  and  "  never  go  into  a 
house  or  a  town  agin,"  and  who  was  going  to  adopt  Susy  as 
soon  as  her  husband  could  arrange  with  Susy's  relatives  and 
draw  up  the  papers  1     How  "  Harry  "  was  Henry  Benham, 
Mrs.  Peyton's  brother,  and  a  kind  of  partner  of  Mr.  Peyton. 
And  how  the  scout's  name  was  Gus  Gildersleeve,  or  the 
"White  Crow;"   and  how,  througi^  his  recognised  intre- 
pidity, an  attack  upon  their  train  was  no  doubt  averted. 
Then  there  was  "Bill,"  the  stockherder,  and  "Texas  Jim," 
the  vaquero—\\iQ.  latter  marvellous  and  unprecedented  in 
horsemanship.     Such  were  their  companions,  as  appeared 
through  the  gossip  of  the  train  and  their  own  inexperienced 
consciousness.     To  them  they  were   all  astounding  and 
important  personages.      But,  riH  , ,       -m  boyish  curiosity 
or  some  sense  of  being  misu.iu  rstood,  Clarence  was  more 
attracted  by  the   two  individuals  of  the  party  who  were 
least  kind  to  him— namely,  Mrs.  Peyton  and  her  brother 
Harry.     I  fear  that,  after  the  fashion  of  most  children,  and 
some  grown-up  peopl  ,  he  thought  less  of  the  steady  kind- 
ness of  Mr.  Peyton  and  the  others  than  of  the  rare  tolerance 
of  Harry  or  tb.    polite  concessions  of  his  sister.     Miserably 
conscious  of  this  at  times,  he  quite  convinced  himself  that 
if  he  could  only  win  a  word  of  approbation  from  Harry, 
or  a  smile  from  Mrs.  Peyton,  he  would  afterwards  revenge 
himself  by  "  running  away."    Whether  he  would  or  not  I 
cannot  say.     I  am  writing  of  a  foolish,  growing,  impression- 
able boy  of  eleven,  of  whose  sentiments  nothing  could  be 
safely  predicted  but  uncertainty. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  he  became  fascinated  by  another 
member  of  the  party,  whose  position  had  been  too  humble 
and  unimportant  to  be  included  in  the  group  already  noted. 
Of  the  same  appearance  as  the  other  teamsters  in  size, 
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habits,  and  apparel,  he  hnH  «^f  *.  a 
Clarence  any  !„, ' ,„  't^thv  B„  f  ''''*'''^<'  '" 
he  was  actually  a  youth  of  onW  sixteen  1  h'^T'  *^' 
rigibleof  St.  Tosenh  »!,«„  sixteen— a  hopeless  incor- 

to'allow  him  totoln  t^e  prt   "^  'T"^'  °"  ''^^'™ 
from  evil  association,  ,nH         '^  ^  "^  "^  removing  him 

Clarence  wrattsTignora^ no.T'  "'  '''°""-  »'  ""' 
ness  on  the  part  o  .tl^hofZ."' ™"' °' '""''■ 
gentleman  later  informed  hto  that  L  haH  lT7f  '"""^ 
in  St  Louis,  two  in  St.  Jo  a"d  tit  tJ.  «  ''  *'''  »^» 
were  after  him      R„,  i,  f    ^  °®^"'  »'  Just'ce 

habits  Of  drinking    smoVr  'I"^™'  """  '°  P'"'"^'''"^ 

^ciSS'^rwdS^^^^^^^^^ 

perfectly  good-humoured  ffceL'°aT''  "^  '■^''  "  ""0- 
not  called  upon  to  act  ud  n  h';=  t  *'P°^"'™  'hat,  when 
wickedness'was  noHnlfindly         '"'"'°^''  '*°f '-kless 

chiLr  ^errs^r^XVed"  \"'''''"^-  --^  "■■"^  'he 
frightened  retice^  :StCed\tr.rjif  ^'k^"^ 
first  characteristically  flashed  unon  nZ      ■        W°oher" 
Hanging  half  on  and  ha  If  o^I"^:  rof''""f''r 
pony,  the  lank  Tim  suddenly  m",H  t-  ""  '"'h='n 

violently  up  and  down  th?trak  and  ""'''!?"?'  ""*'"« 
in  which  Clarence  was  stoinl  ,  °™''  *'  ™SSon 

reins,  with  every  indLtn  of  h*^"^/"^"'"''''  ^'  ">' 
wi'h,and  retaint^gti^:  ^n;:,-?  S^ml  d "  T^ 
courage  and  skill.      Bound   «L  5    ?    '  <iauntless 

helpless  rider  at  times  hint  u  '°'""^  ""^^  "»'•  'ha 
'he  ground,  and'ag'r  ecte^nl  hLrelff '  "'""^  ""^ 
'0  Clarence-almost  supeAuLn X  '"^ "  """'' 
"Pcn.mou.hed  with  anxiety  and  excitement,  anf  ;":  Z 
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of  the  other  teamsters  laughed.     Then  the  voice  of  Mr. 
Peyton,  from  the  window  of  his  car,  said  quietly — 

"  There,  that  will  do,  Jim.     Quit  it ! " 

The  furious  horse  and  rider  instantly  disappeared.  A 
few  moments  after,  the  bewildered  Clarence  saw  the 
redoubtable  horseman  trotting  along  quietly  in  the  dust 
of  the  rear  on  the  same  fiery  steed,  who  in  that  prosaic 
light  bore  an  astounding  resemblance  to  an  ordinary  team 
horse.  Later  in  the  day  he  sought  an  explanation  from 
the  rider. 

"You  see,"  answered  Jim  gloomily,  "thar  ain't  a  galoot 
in  this  yer  crowd  ez  knows  jist  whafs  in  that  boss  I  And 
them  ez  suspecks  daren't  say !  It  wouldn't  do  for  to  hev 
it  let  out  that  the  Judge  hez  a  Morgan- Mexican  plug  that's 
killed  two  men  afore  he  got  him,  and  is  bound  to  kill 
another  afore  he  gets  through  1  Why,  ony  the  week  afore 
we  kem  up  to  you  that  thar  hoss  bolted  with  me  at  camping! 
Bucked  and  throwd  me,  but  I  kept  my  holt  o'  the  stirrups 
with  my  foot — so!  Dragged  me  a  matter  of  two  miles, 
head  down,  and  me  keepin'  away  rocks  with  my  hand 
—so  ! " 

"Why  didn't  you  loose  your  foot  and  let  go?"  asked 
Clarence  breathlessly. 

"  You  might,"  said  Jim,  with  deep  scorn  j  "that  ain't  my 
style.  I  just  laid  low  till  we  kem  to  a  steep-pitched  hill, 
and  goin'  down,  when  the  hoss  was,  so  i^  speak,  kinder 
below  me,  I  just  turned  a  hand  spring  so,  aud  that  landed 
me  onter  his  back  again." 

This  action,  though  vividly  illustrated  by  Jim's  throwing 
his  hands  down  like  feet  beneath  him  and  indicating  the 
parabola  of  a  spring  in  the  air,  proving  altogether  too  much 
for  Clarence's  mind  to  grasp,  he  timidly  turned  to  a  less 
difficult  detail. 

"What  made  the  horse  bolt  first,  Mr.  Hooker?" 

"Smelt  InjinsI"  said  Jim,  carelessly  expectorating 
tobacco-juice  in  a  curving  jet  from  the  side  of  his  mouth 
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—a  singularly  fascinating  accomplishment,  peculiarly  his 
own.     "'n  likely  ^'^^rlnjins." 

"But,"  argued  Clarence  hesitatingly,  ««you  said  it  was 
a  week  before— and  "- — 

"Er  Mexican  plug  can  smell  Injins  fifty,  yes,  a  hundred 
miles  away,"  said  Jim,  with  scornful  deliberation ;  « 'n  if 
Judge  Peyton  had  took  my  advice,  and  hadn't  been  so 
mighty  feared  about  the  character  of  his  boss  gettin'  out. 
he'd  hev  ^played  roots  on  them  Injins  afore  they  tetched 
ye.     But,"  he  added,  with  gloomy  dejection,  "thar  ain't 
no  sand  in  this  yer  crowd,  thar  ain't  no  vim;  thar  ain't 
nothin';  and  thar  kant  be  ez  long  ez  thar's  women  and 
babies,  and  women  and  baby  fixins  mixed  up  with  it.     I'd 
hev  cut  the  whole  blamed  gang  ef  et  weren't  for  one  or  two 
things,"  he  added  darkly. 

Clarence,  impressed  by  Jim's  mysterious  manner,  for  the 
moment  forgot  his  contemptuous  allusion  to  Mr.  Peyton 
and  the  evident  implication  of  Susy  and  himself,  and  asked 
hurriedly,  '« What  things  ?  " 

Jim,  as  if  brgetful  of  the  boy's  presence  in  his  fitful 
mood,  abstiactedly  half  drew  a  glittering  bowie-knife  from 
his  boot-leg,  and  then  slowly  put  it  back  again.     "Thar's 
one  or  two  old  scores,"  he  continued,  in  a  low  voice, 
although  no  one  was  in  hearing  distance  of  them;  "one 
or  two  private  accounts,"  he  went  on  tragically,  averting 
his  eyes  as  if  watched  by  some  one,  "that  hev  to  be  wiped 
out  with  blood  afore  /  leave.     Thar's  one  or  two  men  too 
many  alive  and  breathin'  in  this  yer  crowd.     Mebbee  it's 
Gus  Gildersleeve ;  mebbee  it's  Harry  Benham;  mebbee," 
he  added,  with  dark,  yet  noble  disinterestedness,  "it's  me» 
"  Oh,  no,"  said  Clarence,  with  polite  deprecation. 
Far  from  placating  the  gloomy  Jim,  this  seemed  only  to 
awaken  his  suspicions.     "Mebbee,"  he  said,  dancing  sud- 
denly away  from  Clarence,  "mebbee  you  think  I'm  lyin'. 
Mebbee  you  think  because  you're  Colonel  Brant's  son  yer 
kin  run  m  with  this  yer  train.    Mebbee,"  he  continued. 
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dancing  violently  back  again,  "ye  kalkilate  because  ye  run 
off  'n  stampeded  a  baby,  ye  kin  tote  me  round  too,  sonny. 
Mebbee,"  he  went  on,  executing  a  double  shuffle  in  the 
dust,  and  alternately  striking  his  hands  on  the  sides  of  his 
boots,  "mebbee  you're  spyin'  round  and  reportin'  to  the 

Judge." 

Firmly  convinced  that  Jim  was  working  himself  up  by 
an  Indian  war-dance  to  some  desperate  assault  on  himself, 
but  resenting  the  last  unjust  accusation,  Clarence  had  re- 
course to  one  of  his  old  dogged  silences.  Happily,  at  this 
moment,  an  authoritative  voice  called  out,  "  Now  then,  you 
Jim  Hooker  ! "  and  the  desperate  Hooker,  as  usual,  vanished 
instantly.  Never''' " Vso,  he  appeared  an  hour  or  two  later 
beside  the  wagg<  vhich  Susy  and  Clarence  were  seated 

with  an  expresL.^/;  oi  satiated  vengeance  and  remorseful 
bloodguiltiness  in  his  face,  and  his  hair  combed  Indian 
fashion  over  his  eyes.  As  he  generously  contented  him- 
self with  only  passing  a  gloomy  and  disparaging  criticism 
on  the  game  of  cards  that  the  children  were  playing,  it 
struck  Clarence  for  the  first  time  that  a  great  deal  of  his 
real  wickedness  resided  in  his  hair.  This  set  him  to 
thinking  that  it  was  strange  that  Mr.  Peyton  did  not  try  to 
reform  .him  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  but  not  until  Clarence 
himself  had  for  at  least  four  days  attempted  to  imitate  Jim 
by  combing  his  own  hair  in  that  fashion. 

A  few  days  later  Jim  again  casually  favoured  him  with 
a  confidential  interview.  Clarence  had  been  allowed  to  be- 
stride one  of  the  team-leaders  postillion-wise,  and  was  corre- 
spondingly elevated  when  Jim  joined  him  on  the  Mexican 
plug,  which  appeared— no  doubt  a  part  of  its  wicked  art— 
heavily  docile,  and  even  slightly  lame. 

«  How  much,"  said  Jim,  in  a  tone  of  gloomy  confidence, 
"how  much  did  you  reckon  to  make  by  stealin'  that  gal- 
baby,  sonny?"  p    t,„  „ 

"Nothing,"  replied  Clarence,  with  a  smile.  Perhaps 
it  was  an  evidence  of  the  marked  influence  that  Jim  was 
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beginning  to  exert   over   him   that   he  already  did  not 
attempt  to  resent  this  fascinating  i„.pHcat,on  of  grownup 

JiJlTdn^  ^  '"'  ^'^^  ''  ''  ^^^'  --S^'"  -tinued 

;;  No,  it  wasn't  revenge,"  said  Clarence  hurriedly, 
.f  I     ^J^  kalkilated  ter  get  er  hundred  dollars  reward 

Lsted  luck  .hT  T^  'f  ^''"-     "  "^^^^'^  y°"^  blamed  dod- 
gasted  luck,  eh !    Enyhow,  you'll  make  Mrs.  Peyton  plank 

down  suthm'  if  she  adopts  the  babby.     Look  yer"  youn! 

felle,"  he  sa>d,  starting  suddenly  and  throwing  his  facf 

forward,  glanng  fiendishly  through  his  matted  sidelocks 

"A  what?"  said  Clarence. 

huZ' M^'""  '°  f  ^"-'^  ^"^  ^°"^^^^"1  how  gratuitously 
husky  his  voice  became  at  this  moment-"  d'ye  mean 
te  tell  ...  ye  didn't  set  on  them  Injins  to  wipe  ouHhe 
Silsbees,  so  that  ye  could  hev  an  out  an-out  gaUr/I  on 
hand  fer  Mrs.  Peyton  to  adopt-eh  ?  "  ^ 

But  here  Clarence  was  forced  to  DrnfP<:f   ^t,^    . 
although  Ji„  co„.emp.„ous„  ign^eir'l.Dot  tt 
me.   he  repeated  mysteriously ;  "I'm  flv     T>,„  T) 
fel.     We-re  cahoots  in  this 'thing  ?"  ?„d  t"h  te  T! 
suggestion  of  being  in  possession  ff  C  Jnce"  t^se" 
he  departed  m  t  me  to  elude  fhf>  n..noi  ^k-         ■  ' 

superior,  "Phil,"  the  head  .ean,ste?        "''"«'''°"  °'  "'' 
Nor  was  his  baleful  fascination  exercised  entirely  on 

ca^e    cLnc"e-;T  °'  ''"■  ^'^'°"'»  i"'°-'yaS„at: 
care,  Clarences  frequent  companionship,  and   the  little 

circle  of  admiring  courtiers  that  always  surrounded  Susl 

■t  becar^e  evident  that  .his  small  Eve  had  been  secre  W 

approached  and  tempted  by  the  satanic  Jim     She  ^ 

found  one  day  to   have  a  few  heron's  fitl  ers  in  Z 

possession  w„h  which  she  adorned  her  curls,  and  a"  anothe 
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time  was  discovered  to  have  rubbed  her  face  and  arms 
with  yellow  and  red  ochre,  confessedly  the  free  gift  of  Jim 
Hooker.  It  was  to  Clarence  alone  that  she  admitted  the 
significance  and  purport  of  these  offerings.  "Jim  gived 
'em  to  me,"  she  said,  "and  Jim's  a  kind  of  Injin  hisself 
that  won't  hurt  me,  and  when  bad  Injins  come  they'll 
think  I'm  his  Injin  baby  and  run  away.  And  Jim  said 
if  I'd  just  told  the  Injins  when  they  came  to  kill  papa 
and  mamma  that  I  b'longed  to  him  they'd  hev  runned 
away." 

"  But,"  said  the  practical  Clarence,  "  you  could  not ;  you 
know  you  were  with  Mrs.  Peyton  all  the  time." 

"Kla'uns,"  said  Susy,  shaking  her  head  and  fixing  her 
round  blue  eyes  with  calm  mendacity  on  the  boy,  "  don't 
you  tell  me.     /  was  there  !  " 

Clarence  started  back  and  nearly  fell  over  the  waggon 
in  hopeless  dismay  at  this  dreadful  revelation  of  Susy's 
powers  of  exaggeration.  "But,"  he  gasped,  "you  know, 
Susy,  you  and  me  left  before  " 

"  Kla'uns,"  said  Susy  calmly,  making  a  litde  pleat  in  the 
skirt  of  her  dress  with  her  small  thumb  and  fingers,  "  don't 
you  talk  to  me.  I  was  there.  I  se  a  seriver  /  I'he  men 
at  the  fort  said  so  I  The  serivers  is  alius,  alius  there,  and 
alius,  alius  knows  everythin'." 

Clarence  was  too  dumbfounded  to  reply.  He  had  a 
vague  recollection  of  having  noticed  before  that  Susy  was 
very  much  fascinated  by  the  reputation  given  to  her  at 
Fort  Ridge  as  a  "  survivor, "  and  was  trying  in  an  infantile 
way  to  live  up  to  it.  This  the  wicked  Jim  had  evidently 
encouraged.  For  n  day  or  two  Clarence  felt  a  little  afraid 
of  her,  and  more  lonely  than  ever. 

It  was  in  this  state,  and  while  he  was  doggedly  con- 
scious that  his  association  with  Jim  did  not  prepossess 
Mrs.  Peyton  or  her  brother  in  his  favour,  and  ^hat  the 
former  even  believed  him  responsible  for  Susy's  unhallowed 
acquaintance  with  Jim,  that  he  drifted  into  one  of  those 
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youthful  escapades  on  which  elders  are  apt  to  sit  in  severe 
but  not  always  considerate  judgment.  Believing,  like 
many  other  children,  that  nobody  cared  particularly  for 
him,  except  to  restrain  him;  discovering,  as  children  do, 
much  sooner  than  we  complacently  imagine,  that  love 
and  preference  have  no  logical  connection  with  desert  or 
character,  Clarence  became  boyishly  reckless.  But  when 
one  day  it  was  rumoured  that  a  herd  of  buffalo  was  in 
the  vicinity,  and  that  the  train  would  be  delayed  the  next 
morning  in  order  that  a  hunt  might  be  organised  by  Gilder- 
sleeve,  Benham,  and  a  few  others,  Clarence  listened  willingly 
to  Jim's  proposition  that  they  should  secretly  follow  it. 

To  effect  their  unhallowed  purpose  required  boldness 
and  duplicity.  It  was  arranged  that  shortly  after  the 
departure  of  the  hunting-party  Clarence  should  ask  per- 
mission to  mount  and  exercise  one  of  the  team  horses 

a  favour  that  had   been  frequently  granted  him.      That 
in  the  outskirts  of  the  camp  he  should  pretend  that  the 
horse  ran  away  with  him,  and  Jim  would  start  in  pursuit. 
The  absence  of  the  shooting-party  with  so  large  a  contingent 
of  horses  and  men  would  preclude  any  further  detachment 
from  the  camp  to  assist  them.     Once  clear,  they  would 
follow  the  track  of  the  hunters,  and,  if  discovered  by  them, 
would  offer  the  same  excuse,  with  the  addition  that  they 
had  lost  their  way  to  the  camp.     The  plan  was  successful. 
The  details  were  carried  out  with  almost  too  perfect  effect ; 
as  it  appeared  that  Jim,  in  order  to  give  dramatic  intensity 
to  the  fractiousness  of  Clarence's  horse,  had  inserted  a  thorn- 
apple  under  the  neck  of  his  saddle,  which  Clarence  only 
discovered  in  time  to  prevent  himself  from  being  unseated. 
Urged  forward  by  ostentatious  "  Whoas  1 "  and  surreptitious 
cuts  in  the  rear  from  Jim,  pursuer  and  pursued  presently 
found  themselves  safely  beyond  the  half-dry  stream  and 
fringe  of  alder-bushes  that  skirted  the  camp.     They  were 
not  followed.    Whether  the  teamsters  suspected  and  winked 
at  this  design  or  believing  that  the  boys  could  take  care  of 
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themselves,  and  ran  no  risk  of  being  lost  in  the  proximity  of 
the  hunting-party,  there  was  no  general  alarm. 

Thus  reassured,  and  having  a  general  idea  of  the  direc- 
tion of  the  hunt,  the  boys  pushed  hilariously  forward. 
Before  them  opened  a  vast  expanse  of  bottom-land,  slightly 
sloping  on  the  righc  to  a  distant  half-filled  lagoon  formed 
by  the  main  river  overflow,  or.  whose  tributary  they  had 
encamped.  The  lagoon  was  partly  hidden  by  straggling 
timber  and  "  brush,"  and  beyond  that  again  stretched  the 
unlimitable  plains — the  pasture  of  their  mighty  game. 
Hither  Jim  hoarsely  informed  his  companion  the  buffaloes 
came  to  water.  A  few  rods  further  on,  he  started  dramati- 
cally, and  alighting,  proceeded  to  slowly  examine  the  round. 
It  seemed  to  be  scattered  over  with  half-circular  patches, 
which  he  pointed  out  mysteriously  as  "buffalo  chip."  To 
Clarence's  inexperienced  perception  the  plain  bore  a  singular 
resemblance  to  the  surface  of  an  ordinary  unromantic  cattle 
pasture  that  somewhat  chilled  his  heroic  fancy.  However, 
the  two  companions  halted  and  professionally  examined 
their  arms  and  equipments. 

These,  I  grieve  to  say,  though  varied,  were  scarcely  full 
or  satisfactory.  The  necessities  of  their  flight  had  restricted 
Jim  to  an  old  double-barrelled  fowling-piece,  which  he 
usually  carried  slung  across  his  shoulders ;  an  old-fashioned 
"  six-shooter  " — whose  barrels  revolved  occasionally  and  un- 
expectedly— known  as  "Allen's  Pepper  Box,"  on  account 
of  its  culinary  resemblance,  and  a  bowie-knife  !  Clarence 
carried  an  Indian  bow  and  arrow  with  which  he  had  been 
exercising,  and  a  hatchet  which  be  had  concealed  under 
the  flanks  of  his  saddle.  To  this  Jim  generously  added  the 
six-shooter,  taking  the  hatchet  in  exchange — a  transfer  that 
at  first  delighted  Clarence,  until,  seeing  the  warlike  and 
picturesque  effect  of  the  hatchet  in  Jim's  belt,  he  regretted 
the  transfer.  The  gun,  Jim  meantime  explained,  "extry 
charged,"  "chuck  up"  to  the  middie,  with  slugs  and  re- 
volver bullets,  could  only  be  fired  by  himself,  and  even 
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then,  he  darkly  added,  not  without  danger.     This  poverty 
of  equipment  was,  however,  compensated  by  the  opposite 
statements  from  Jim  of  the  extraordinary  results  obi,  .ned 
by  these  simple  weapons  from  "fellers  I  knew."     How /i^ 
himself  had  once  brought  down  a  "  bull "  by  a  bold  shot 
with  a  revolver  through  its  open   bellowing   mouth   that 
pierced  its  "innards."     Hew  a  friend  of  his— an  intimate 
in  fact— now  in  jail  at  Louisville   for  killing  a  sheriff's 
deputy— had  once  found  himself  ale  le  and  dismounted, 
with  a  simple  clasp  knife  and  a  lariat,  among  a  herd  of 
buffaloes ;  how,  leaping  calmly  upon  the  shaggy  shoulders 
of  the  biggest  bull,  he  lashed  himself  with  the  lariat  firmly 
to  his  horns,  goading  it  onward  with  his  clasp-knife,  and 
subsisting  for  days  upon  the  flesh  cut  from  its  living  body, 
until,  abandoned  by  its  fellows,  and  exhausted  by  loss  of 
blood,  it  finally  succumbed  to  its  victor  at  the  very  outskirts 
of  the  camp  to  which  he  had  artfully  driven  it !     It  must  be 
confessed  that  this  recital  somewhat  took  away  Clarence's 
breath,  and  he  would  have  liked  to  ask  a  few  questions. 
But  they  were  alone  on  the  prairie,  they  were  linked  by 
a  common  transgression ;  the  glorious  sun  was  coming  up 
victoriously,  the  pure,  crisp  air  was  intoxicating  their  nerves 
— in  the  bright  forecast  of  youth  everything  was  possible  I 

The  surface  of  the  bottom-land  that  they  were  crossing 
was  here  and  there  broken  up  by  fissures  and  "pot  holes," 
and  some  circumspection  in  their  progress  became  necessary. 
In  one  of  these  halts,  Clarence  was  struck  by  a  dull,  mono- 
tonous jarring,  that  sounded  like  the  heavy,  regular  fall  of 
water  over  a  dam.  Each  time  that  they  slackened  their 
pace  the  sound  would  become  more  audible,  and  was  at 
last  accompanied  by  that  slight  but  unmistakable  tremor  of 
the  earth  that  betrayed  the  vicinity  of  a  waterfall.  Hesi- 
tating over  this  phenomenon,  which  seemed  to  imply  that 
their  topography  was  ^vrong  and  that  they  had  blundered 
from  the  track,  they  were  presently  startled  by  the  fact  that 
the  sound  was  actually  approaching  them  !     With  a  sudden 
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instinct  they  both  galloped  towards  the  lagoon.  As  the 
timber  opened  before  them  Jim  uttered  a  long  ecstatic 
shout.     "  Why,  it's  them  I " 

At  a  first  glance  it  seemed  to  Clarence  as  if  the  whole 
plain  beyond  was  broken  up  and  rolling  in  tumbling  waves 
or  furrows  towards  them.  A  second  glance  showed  the 
tossing  fronts  of  a  vast  herd  of  buffaloes,  and  here  and 
there,  darting  in  and  out  and  among  them,  or  emerging 
from  the  cloud  of  dust  behind,  wild  figures  and  flashes  of 
fire.  With  the  idea  of  water  still  in  his  mind,  it  seemed  as 
if  some  tumultuous  tidal  wave  were  sweeping  unseen  towards 
the  lagoon,  carrying  everything  before  it.  He  turned  with 
eager  eyes  in  speechless  expectancy  to  his  companion. 

Alack  I  that  redoubtable  hero  and  mighty  hunter  was,  to 
all  appearances,  equally  speechless  and  astonished  I  It  was 
true  that  he  remained  rooted  to  the  saddle,  a  lank,  still, 
heroic  figure,  alternately  grasping  his  hatchet  and  gun  with 
a  kind  of  spasmodic  regularity  I  How  long  he  would  have 
continued  this  could  never  be  known,  for  the  next  moment, 
with  a  deafening  crash,  the  herd  broke  through  the  brush 
and,  swerving  at  the  right  of  the  lagoon,  bore  down  directly 
upon  them.  All  further  doubt  or  hesitation  on  their  part 
was  stopped.  The  far-seeing,  sagacious  Mexican  plug,  with 
a  terrific  snort,  wheeled  and  fled  furiously  with  his  rider. 
Moved  no  doubt  by  touching  fidelity,  Clarence's  humbler 
team-horse  instantly  followed.  In  a  few  moments  those 
devoted  animals  struggled  neck  to  neck  in  noble  emula- 
tion. 

"  What  are  we  goin'  off  this  way  for  ?  "  gasped  the  simple 
Clarence. 

"Peyton  and  Gildersleeve  are  back  there— and  they'll 
see  us,"  gasped  Jim  in  reply. 

It  struck  Clarence  that  the  buffaloes  were  much  nearer 
them  than  the  hunting-party,  and  that  the  tramping  hoofs 
of  a  dozen  bulls  were  close  behind  them,  but  with  another 
gasp  he  shouted — '*  When  are  we  going  to  hunt  'em  ?  " 
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"  Hunt  them,"  screamed  Jim,  with  an  hysterical  outburst 
of  truth;  "why,  they're  huntin'  ?/j— dash  it." 

Indeed,  there  was  no  doubt  that  their  frenzied  horses 
were  flying  before  the  equally  frenzied  herd  behind  them. 
They  gained  a  momentary  advantage  by  riding  into  one  of 
the  fissures,  and  out  again  on  the  other  side,  while  their 
pursuers  were  obliged  to  make  a  detour.  But  in  a  few 
minutes  they  were  overtaken  by  that  part  of  the  herd  who 
had  taken  the  other  and  nearer  side  r.f  the  lagoon,  and  were 
now  fairly  in  the  midst  of  them.  The  ground  shook  with 
their  trampling  hoofs ;  their  steaming  breath,  mingling  with 
the  stinging  dust  that  filled  the  air,  half  choked  and  blinded 
Clarence.  He  was  dimly  conscious  that  Jim  had  wildly 
thrown  his  hatchet  at  a  cow-buffalo  pressing  close  upon  his 
flanks.  As  they  swept  down  into  another  gully  he  saw  him 
raise  his  fateful  gun  in  utter  desperation.  Clarence  crouched 
low  on  his  horse's  outstretched  neck.  There  was  a  blinding 
flash ;  a  single,  stunning  report  from  both  barrels ;  Jim 
reeled  in  one  way  half  out  of  the  saddle,  while  the  smoking 
gun  seemed  to  leap  in  another  over  his  head,  and  then  rider 
and  horse  vanished  in  a  choking  cloud  of  dust  and  gun- 
powder. A  moment  after  Clarence's  horse  stopped  with  a 
sudden  check,  and  the  boy  felt  himself  hurled  over  its  head 
into  the  gully,  alighting  on  something  that  seemed  to  be  a 
bounding  cushion  of  curled  and  twisted  hair.  It  was  the 
shaggy  shoulder  of  an  enormous  buffalo  !  For  Jim's  des- 
perate random  shot  and  double  charge  had  taken  effect  on 
the  near  hind  leg  of  a  preceding  bull,  tearing  away  the  flesh 
and  ham-stringing  the  animal,  who  had  dropped  in  the  gully 
just  in  front  of  Clarence's  horse. 

Dazed,  but  unhurt,  the  boy  rolled  from  the  lifted  fore- 
quarters  of  the  struggling  brute  to  the  ground.  Then  he 
staggered  to  his  feet  again ;  not  only  his  horse  was  gone, 
but  the  whole  herd  of  buffaloes  seemed  to  have  passed  too, 
and  he  could  hear  the  shouts  of  unseen  hunters  now  ahead 
of  him.    They  had  evidently  overlooked  his  fall,  and  the 
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gully  had  concealed  him.  The  sides  before  hiril  were  too 
steep  for  his  aching  limbs  to  climb;  the  slope  by  which 
he  and  the  bull  descended  when  the  collision  occurred  was 
behind  the  wounded  animal.  Clarence  was  staggering  to- 
wards it,  when  the  bull,  by  a  supreme  effort,  lifted  itself  on 
three  legs,  half  turned,  and  faced  him. 

These  events  had  passed  too  quickly  for  the  inexperienced 
boy  to  have  felt  any  active  fear,  or  indeed  anything  but  wild 
excitement  and  confusion.    But  the  spectacle  of  that  shaggy 
and  enormous  front,  that  seemed  to  fill  the  whole  gully,  rising 
with  awful  deliberation  between  him  and  escape,  sent  a  thrill 
of  terror  through  his  frame.    The  great,  dull,  bloodshot  eyos 
glared  at  him  with  a  duml),  wondering  fury;  the  large  wtt 
nostrils  were  so  near  that  their  first  snort  of  inarticulate  ragt 
made  him  reel  backwards  as  from  a  blow.    The  gully  was  onlv 
a  narrow  and  short  fissure  or  subsidence  of  the  plain ;  a  ff,w 
paces  more  of  retreat  and  he  would  be  at  its  end,  against  an 
almost  perpendicular  bank  fifteen  feet  high.    If  he  attempted 
to  climb  its  crumbling  sides,  and  fell,  there  would  be  those 
short  but  terrible  horns  waiting  to  impale  him  !     It  seemed 
too  terrible,  too  cruel !    He  was  so  small  beside  this  over- 
grown monster.     It  wasn't  fair  I     The  tears  started  to  his 
eyes,  and  then,  in  a  rage  at  the  injustice  of  Fate,  he  stood 
doggedly  still  with  clenched  fists.     He  fixed  his  gaze  with 
half  hysterical,  childish  fury  on  those  lurid  eyes;  he  did  not 
know  that,  owing  to  the  strange  magnifying  power  of  the 
bull's  convex  pupils,  he,  Clarence,  appeared  much  bigger 
than  he  really  was  to  the  brute's  heavy  consciousness,  the 
distance  from  him  most  deceptive,  and  that  it  was  to  this 
fact  that  hunters  so  often  owed  their  escape.     He  only 
thought  of  some  desperate  means  of  attack.    Ah  I  the  six- 
shooter.     It  was  still  in  his  pocket.     He  drew  it  nervously, 
hopelessly— it  looked  so  small  compared  with  his  large 
enemy  I 
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He  presented  it  with  flashing   eyes,   and   pulled   the 
trigger.      A  feeble  click  followed— another,  and  again! 
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Even  this  had  mocked  him.  He  pulled  the  trigger  once 
more  wildly;  there  was  a  sudden  explosion,  and  another. 
He  stepped  back ;  the  balls  had  apparently  flattened  them- 
selves harmlessly  on  tht^  bull's  forehead.  He  pulled  again 
hopelessly;  there  was  another  report,  a  sudden  furious 
bellow,  and  the  enormous  brute  threw  his  head  savagely 
to  one  side,  burying  his  left  horn  deep  in  the  crumbling 
bank  beside  him.  Again  and  again  he  charged  the  bank, 
driving  his  left  horn  home,  and  bringing  down  the  stones 
and  earth  in  showers.  It  was  some  seconds  before  Clarence 
saw,  in  a  single  glimpse  of  that  wildly  tossing  crest,  the 
reason  of  this  fury.  The  blood  was  pouring  from  his  left 
eye,  penetrated  by  the  last  bullet ;  the  bull  was  blinded ! 
A  terrible  revulsion  of  feeling,  a  sudden  sense  of  remorse 
that  was  for  the  moment  more  awful  than  even  his  previous 
fear,  overcame  him.  He  had  done  i/iat  thing  I  As  much 
to  fly  from  the  dreadful  spectacle  as  any  instinct  of  self- 
preservation,  he  took  advantage  of  the  next  mad  paroxysm 
of  pain  and  blindness  that  always  impelled  the  suffering 
beast  towards  the  left,  to  slip  past  him  on  the  right,  reach 
the  incline,  and  scramble  wildly  up  to  the  plain  again. 
Here  he  ran  confusedly  forward — not  knowing  whither — 
only  caring  to  escape  that  agonised  bellowing,  to  shut  out 
for  ever  the  accusing  look  of  that  huge,  blood-weltering 

Suddenly  he  heard  a  distant  angry  shout.  To  his  first 
hurried  glance  the  plain  had  seemed  empty,  but  looking  up 
he  saw  two  horsemen  rapidly  advancing  with  a  led  horse 
behind  them — his  own.  With  the  blessed  sense  of  relief 
that  overtook  him  now  came  the  fevered  desire  for  sympathy, 
and  to  tell  them  all.  But  as  they  came  nearer  he  saw  that 
they  were  Gildersleeve  the  scout  and  Henry  Benham,  and 
that,  far  from  sharing  any  delight  in  his  deliverance,  their 
faces  only  exhibited  irascible  impatience.  Overcome  by 
this  new  defeat  the  boy  stopped,  again  dumb  and  dogged. 

"  Now  then,  blank  it  all,  will  you  get  up  and  come  along, 
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or  do  you  reckon  to  keep  the  train  waiting  another  hour 
over  your  blanked  foolishness?"  said  Gildersleeve  savagely. 
The  boy  hesitated,  and  then  mounted  mechanically,  with- 
out a  word. 

"  'Twould  have  served  'em  right  to  have  gone  and  left 
'em,"  muttered  Benham  vindictively. 

For  one  wild  instant  Clarence  thought  of  throwing  him- 
self from  his  horse  and  bidding  them  <-,o  ci.  and  leave  him. 
But  before  he  could  put  this  thoup  li:  mto  iu  don,  the  two 
men  were  galloping  forward,  with  hi  i'..>rse  k' :  by  a  lariat 
fastened  to  the  horn  of  Gildersleeve's  <!:<ddle. 

In  two  hours  more  they  had  overtake  the  train,  already 
on  the  march,  and  were  in  the  midst  ot  the  group  of  out- 
riders. Judge  Peyton's  face,  albeit  a  trifle  perplexed,  turned 
towards  Clarence  with  a  kindly,  half-tolerant  look  of  wel- 
come.    The  boy's  heart  instantly  melted  with  forgiveness. 

"  Well,  my  boy,  let's  hear  your  story.     What  happened  ?  " 

Clarence  cast  a  hurried  glance  around,  and  saw  Jim,  with 
face  averted,  riding  gloomily  behind.  Then,  nervously  and 
hurriedly,  he  told  how  he  had  been  thrown  into  the  gully 
on  the  back  of  the  wounded  buffalo,  and  the  manner  of  his 
escape.  An  audible  titter  ran  through  the  cavalcade.  Mr. 
Peyton  regarded  him  gravely.  "  But  how  did  the  buffalo 
get  so  conveniently  into  the  gully  ?  "  he  asked. 

"Jim  Hooker  lamed  him  with  a  shot-gun,  and  he  fe^I 
over,"  said  Clarence  timidly. 

A  roar  of  Homerie  laughter  went  up  from  the  party. 
Clarence  looked  up,  stung  and  startled,  but  caught  a  single 
glimpse  of  Jim  Hooker's  face  that  made  him  forget  his  own 
mortification.  In  its  hopeless,  heart-sick,  and  utterly  beaten 
dejection— the  first  and  only  real  expression  he  had  seen 
on  it— he  read  the  dreadful  truth !  Jim's  reputation  had 
ruined  him  1  The  one  genuine  and  striking  episode  of  his 
life— the  one  trustworthy  account  he  had  given  of  it— had 
been  unanimously  accepted  as  the  biggest  and  most  con- 
summate  lie  of  his  record  I 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

With  this  incident  of  the  hunt  closed,  to  Clarence,  the  last 
remembered  episode  of  his  journey.     But  he  did  not  know 
until  long  after  that  it  had  also  closed  to  him  what  might 
have  been  the  opening  of  a  new  career.     For  it  had  been 
Judge  Peyton's  intention  in  adopting  Susy  to  include  a 
certain  guardianship  and  protection  of  the  boy,  provided  he 
could  get  the  consent  of  that  vague  relation  to  whom  he 
was  consigned.      But  it  had   been  pointed  out  by  Mrs. 
Peyton  and  her  brother  that  Clarence's  association  with 
Jim  Hooker  had  made  him  a  doubtful  companion  for  Susy, 
and  even  the  Judge  himself  was  forced  to  admit  that  the 
boy's  apparent  taste  for  evil  company  was  inconsistent  with 
his  alleged  birth  and  breeding.     Unfortunately,  Clarence,  in 
the  conviction  of  being  hopelessly  misunderstood,  and  that 
dogged  acquiescence  to  fate  which  was  one  of  his  character- 
istics, was  too  proud  to  correct  the  impression  by  any  of  the 
hypocrisies  of  childhood.     He  had  also  a  cloudy  instinct  of 
loyalty  to  Jim  in  his  disgrace,  without,  however,  experiencing 
either  the  sympathy  of  an  equal  or  the  zeal  of  a  partisan, 
but  rather— if  it  could  be  said  of  a  boy  of  his  years— with 
the  patronage  and  protection  of  a  superior.     So  he  accepted 
without  demur  the  intimation  that  when  the  train  reached 
California  he  would  be  forwarded  from  Stockton  with  an 
outfit  and  a  letter  of  explana<-ion  to  Sacramento— it  being 
understood  that  in  the  event  of  not  finding  his  relative  he 
would  retur;-.  to  the  Peyto  ,5  in  one  of  the  Southern  valleys, 
where  they  elected  to  purchase  a  tract  of  land. 

With  this  outlook,  and  the  prospect  of  change,  indepen- 
dence, and  all  the  rich  possibilities  that,  to  the  imagination 
of  youth,  are  included  in  them,  Clarence  had  found  the 
days  dragging.  The  halt  at  Salt  Lake,  the  transit  of  the 
dreary  Alkal   Jcscrt,  even  the  wild  passage  of  the  Sierras, 
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were  but  a  blurred  picture  in  his  memory.     The  sight  of 
eternal  snows,  and  the  rolling  of  endless  ranks  of  pines ; 
the  first  glimpse  of  a  hillside  of  wild  oats,  the  spectacle 
of  a  rushing  yellow  river,  that  to  his  fancy  seemed  tinged 
with  gold,  were  momentary  excitements,  quickly  forgotten. 
But  when  one  morning,  halting  at  the  outskirts  of  a  strug- 
gling settlement,  he  found  the  entire  party  eagerly  gathered 
around  a  passing  stranger,  who  had  taken  from  his  saddle- 
bags a  small  buckskin  pouch  to  show  them  a  double  hand- 
ful of  shining  scales  of  metal,  Clarence  felt  the  first  feverish 
and  overmastering  thrill  of  the  gold-seekers.     Breathlessly 
he  followed  the  breathless  questions  and  careless  rei    es. 
The  gold  had  been  dug  out  of  a  placer  only  thirty  miles 
away— it  might  be  worth,  say,  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars- 
it  was  only  his  share  of  a  week's  work  with  two  partners. 
It  was  not  much — "  the  country  was  getting  played  out  with 
fresh  arrivals  and  greenhorns."    All  this  falling  carelessly 
from  the  unshaven  lips  of  a  dusty,  roughly-dressed  man, 
with  a  long-handled  shovel  and  pickaxe  strapped  on  his 
back,  ind  a  frying-pan  depending  from  his  saddle.     But 
no  panoplied  or  armed  knight  ever  seemed  so  heroic  or 
independent  a  figure  to  Clarence.     What  could  be  finer 
than  the  noble  scorn  conveyed  in  his  critical  survey  of  the 
train,  with  its  comfortable  covered  waggons  and  appliances 
of  civilisation  ?     "  Ye'U  hev  to  get  rid  of  them  ther  fixins 
if  yer  goin'  in  for  placer  diggin' ! "     What  a  corroboration 
of  Clarence's  real  thoughts !     What  a  picture  of  indepen- 
dence was  this !    The  picturesque  scout,  the  all-powerful 
Judge  Peyton,  the  daring  young  officer,  all  crumbled  on 
their  clayey  pedestals  before  this  hero  in  a  red  flannel  shirt 
and  high-topped   boots!     To  stroll  around  in  the  open 
air  all  day,  and  pick  up  those  shining  bits  of  metal,  with- 
out study,   without  method  or   routine— this   was  really 
life— to   some   day  come   upon   that  large   nugget  "you 
couldn't  lift"— that  was  worth  as  much  as  the  train  and 
horses— such  a  one  as  the  stranger  said  was  found  the  other 
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day  at  Sawyer's  Bar— this  was  worth  giving  up  everything 
for.  That  rough  man,  with  his  smile  of  careless  superiority, 
was  the  living  link  between  Clarence  and  the  Thousand 
and  One  Nights;  in  him  were  Aladdin  and  Sinbad  in- 
carnate. 

Two  days  later  they  reached  Stockton.     Here  Clarence, 
whose  single  suit  of  clothes  had  been  reinforced  by  patching, 
odds  and  ends  from  Peyton's  stores,  and  an  extraordinary 
costume  of  army  cloth,  got  up  by  the  regimental  tailor  of 
Fort  Ridge,  was  taken  to  be  refitted  at  a  general  furnishing 
"emporium."    But  alas!  in  the  selection  of  the  clothing 
for  that  adult  locality  scant  provision  seemrd  to  have  been 
made  for  a  boy  of  Clarence's  years,  and  he  was  with  difficulty 
fitted  from  an  old  condemned  Government  stores  with  "a 
boy's"  seaman  suit  and  a  brass-button  pea  jacket.     To  this 
outfit  Mr.  Peyton  added  a  small  sum  of  money  for  his 
expenses,  and  a  letter  of  explanation  to  his  cousin.     The 
stage-coach  was  to  start  at  noon.     It  only  remained  for 
Clarence  to  take  leave  of  the  party.     The  final  parting  with 
Susy  had  been  discounted  on  the  two  previous  days  with 
some  tears,  small  frights  and  clingings,  and  the  expressed 
determination  on  the  child's  part  "to  go  with  him;"  but  in 
the  excitement  of  the  arrival  at  Stockton  it  was  still  further 
mitigated,  and  under  the  influence  of  a  little  present  from 
Clarence— his  first  disbursement  of  his  small  capital—had 
at  last  taken  the  form  and  promise  of  merely  temporary 
separatioa     Nevertheless,  when  the  boy's  scanty  pack  was 
deposited  under  the  stage-coach  seat,  and  he  had  been  left 
alone,  he  ran  rapid 'v  back  to  the  train  for  one  moment 
more  with  Susy.    Panting  and  a  little  frightened,  he  reached 
Mrs.  Peyton's  car. 

"Goodness!  You're  not  gone  yet,"  said  Mrs.  Peyton 
sharply.     "  Do  you  want  to  lose  the  stage  .* " 

An  instant  before,  in  his  loneliness,  he  might  have 
answered  "Yes."  But  under  the  cruel  sting  of  Mrs.  Pey- 
ton's evident  annoyance  at  his  feappearance  he  felt  his  legs 
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suddenly  tremble,  and  his  voice  left  him,  He  did  not  dare 
to  look  at  Susy.  But  her  voice  rose  comfortably  from  the 
depths  of  the  waggon  where  she  was  sitting. 

"The  stage  will  be  goned  away,  Kla'uns.' 

She,  too !  Shame  at  his  foolish  weakness  sent  the  yearn- 
ing blood  that  had  settled  round  his  heart  flying  ba.-rk  into 
his  face. 

"I  was  looking  for—for— for  Jim,  ma  am,"  he  said  at 
last  boldly. 

He  saw  the  look  of  disgust  pass  over  Mrs.  Peyton's  face, 
and  felt  a  malicious  satisfaction  as  he  turned  and  ran  back 
to  the  stage.  But  here,  to  his  surprise,  he  actually  found 
Jim,  whom  he  really  hadn't  thought  of,  darkly  watching  the 
last  strapping  of  luggage.  "*7ith  a  manner  calculated  to 
convey  the  impression  to  the  other  passengers  that  he  was 
parting  from  a  brother  criminal,  probably  on  his  way  to  a 
State  prison,  Jim  shook  hands  gloomily  with  Clarence,  and 
eyed  the  other  passengers  furtively  between  his  matted  locks. 

"  Ef  ye  hear  o'  anythin'  happenin',  ye'll  know  what's  up," 
he  said,  in  a  low,  hoarse,  but  perfectly  audible  whisper. 
"  Me  and  them's  bound  to  part  kompany  afore  long.  Tell 
the  fellows  at  Deadman's  Gulch  to  look  out  for  me  at 
any  time." 

Although  Clarence  was  not  going  to  Deadman's  Gulch, 
knew  nothing  of  it,  and  had  a  faint  suspicion  that  Jim  was 
equally  ignorant,  yet  as  one  or  two  of  the  passengers  glanced 
anxiously  at  the  demure,  grey-eyed  boy  who  seemed  booked 
for  such  a  baleful  destination,  he  really  felt  the  half-delighted, 
half-frightened  consciousness  that  he  was  starting  in  life 
under  fascinating,  immoral  pretences.  But  the  forward 
spring  of  the  fine-spirited  horses,  the  quickened  motion, 
the  glittering  sunlight,  and  the  thought  that  he  really  was 
leaving  behind  him  all  the  shackles  of  dependence  and 
custom,  and  plunging  into  a  life  of  freedom,  drove  all  else 
from  his  mind.  He  turned  at  last  from  this  hopeful,  blissful 
future,  and  began  to  examine  his  fellow-passengers  with 
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boyish  curiosity.     Wedged  in  between  two  silent  men  on 
the  front  seat,  one  of  whom  seemed  a  farmer,  and  the 
other,  by  his  black  attire,  a  professional  man,  Clarence  was 
finally  attracted  by  a  black-mantled,  dark-haired,  bonnet- 
less  woman  on  the    ack  seat,  whose  attention  seemed  to  be 
monopolised  by  the  joi.  ^lar  gallantries  of  her  companions 
and  the  two  men  before  her  in  the  middle  seat.     From  her 
position  he  could  see  little  more  than  ht;-  dark  eyes,  which 
occasionally  seemed  to  meet  his  frank  curiosity  in  an  amused 
sort  of  way,  but  he  was  chiefly  struck  by  the  pretty  foreign 
sound  of  her  musical  voice,  which  was  unlike  anything  he 
had  evei'  heard  before,  and— alas  I  for  the  inconstancy  of 
youth— much  finer  than  Mrs.  Peyton's.     Presently  his  far- 
mer companion,  casting  s,  patronising  glance  on  Clarence's 
pea-jacket  und  brass  buttons,  said  cheerily — 
"  Jest  off  a  voyage,  sonny  ?  " 

"No,  sir,"  stammered  Clarence;  "I  came  across  the 
plains." 

"  Then  I  reckon  that's  the  rig-out  for  the  crew  of  a  prairie 
schooner,  eh  ? "  There  was  a  laugh  at  this  which  perplexed 
Clarence.  Observing  it,  the  humourist  kindly  condescended 
to  explain  that  "  prairie  schooner  "  was  the  current  slang  for 
an  emigrant  waggon. 

"I  couldn't,"  explained  Clar-nce,  naively  looking  at  the 
dark  eyes  on  the  back  seat,  "gt.  :.i  y  clothes  at  Stockton 
but  these ;  I  suppose  the  folks  didn't  think  there'd  ever  be 
boys  in  California." 

The  simplicity  of  this  speech  evidently  impressed  the 
others,  for  the  two  men  in  the  middle  seats  turned  at  a 
whisper  from  the  lady  and  regarded  him  curiously.  Clar- 
ence blushed  slightly  and  became  silent.  Presently  the 
vehicle  began  to  slacken  its  speed.  They  were  ascending 
a  hill ;  on  either  bank  grew  huge  cottonwoods,  from  which 
occasionally  depended  a  beautiful  scarlet  vine. 

"  Ah  !  eet  ees  pretty,"  said  the  lady,  nodding  her  black 
veiled  head  iowards  it     "  Eet  is  good  in  ze  hair." 
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One  of  the  men  made  an  awkward  attempt  to  clutch 
a  spray  from  the  window.  A  brilliant  inspiration  flashed 
upon  Clarence.  When  the  stage  began  the  ascent  of  the 
next  hill,  following  the  example  of  an  outside  passenger,  he 
jumped  down  to  walk.  At  the  top  of  the  hill  he  rejoined 
the  stage,  flushed  and  panting,  but  carrying  a  small  branch 
of  the  vine  in  his  scratched  hands.  Handmg  it  to  the  man 
on  the  middle  seat,  he  said,  with  grave,  boyish  politeness— 
"Please— for  the  lady." 

A  slight  smile  passed  over  the  face  of  Clarence's  neigh- 
bours. The  bonnetless  woman  nodded  a  pleasant  acknow- 
ledgment, and  coquettishly  wound  the  vine  in  her  glossy 
hair.  The  dark  man  at  his  side,  who  hadn't  spoken  yet, 
turned  to  Clarence  drily— 

"If  you're  goin'  to  keep  up  this  gait,  sonny,  I  reckon 
ye  won't  find  much  trouble  gettin'  a  man's  suit  to  fit  you 
by  the  time  you  reach  Sacramento." 

Clarence  didn't  quite  understand  him,  but  noticed  that 
a  singular  gravity  seemed  to  overtake  the  two  jocular  men 
on  the  middle  seat,  and  the  lady  looked  out  of  the  window. 
He  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  made  a  mistake 
about  alluding  to  his  clothes  and  his  size.  He  must  try 
and  behave  more  manly.  That  opportunity  seemed  to  be 
ofi"ered  two  hours  later,  when  the  stage  stopped  at  a  way- 
side hotel  or  restaurant. 

Two  or  three  passengers  had  got  down  to  refresh  them- 
selves  at  the  bar.  His  right  and  left  hand  neighbours 
were,  however,  engaged  in  a  drawling  conversation  on  the 
comparative  merits  of  San  Francisco  sand-hill  and  water 
lots ;  the  jocular  occupants  of  the  middle  seats  were  still 
engrossed  with  the  lady.  Clarence  slipped  out  of  the 
stage  and  entered  the  bar-room  with  some  ostentation. 
The  complete  ignoring  of  his  person  by  the  bar-keeper 
and  his  customers,  however,  somewhat  disconcerted  him. 
He  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  returned  gravely  to 
the  stage  door  and  opened  it 
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"Would  you  mind  taking  a  drink  with  me,  sir?"  3aid 
Clarence  politely,  addressing  the  farmer-looking  passenger, 
who  had  been  most  civil  to  hiixi.  A  dead  silence  followed. 
The  two  men  on  the  middle  seat  faced  entirely  around 
to  gaze  at  him. 

"  The  Commodore  asks  if  you'll  take  a  drink  with  him," 
explained  one  of  the  men  to  Clarence's  friend  with  tiia 
grpitest  seriousness. 

"Eh?  Oh,  yes,  certainly,"  returned  that  gentleman, 
changing  hit  aatonished  expression  lo  one  of  the  deepest 
gravity,  "seeing  it's  tha  Commoiiore." 

"  And  perhaps;  vw  a!ui  your  friend  will  join  too  ? "  said 
Clarence  timidly  to  the  passenger  who  had  explained; 
"and  you  toe,  sir?''  he  added  to  the  dark  man. 

"Really,  gentlemen,  I  don't  see  hov^  we  can  refuse," 
said  the  latter,  rising  with  the  greatest  formality,  and  a]> 
pealing  to  the  others.  "A  compliment  of  this  kind  from 
our  distinguished  friend  is  not  to  be  taken  lightly." 

"I  have  observed,  sir,  that  the  Commodore's  head  is 
level,"  returned  the  other  man  with  equal  gravity. 

Clarence  could  have  wished  they  had  not  treated  his 
first  hospitable  effort  quite  so  formally,  but  as  they  stepped 
from  the  coach  with  unben  ding  faces  he  led  them,  a  little 
frightened,  into  the  bar-rcom.  Here,  unfortunately,  as 
he  was  barely  able  to  reach  over  the  counter,  the  bar- 
keeper would  have  again  overlooked  him,  but  for  a  quick 
glance  from  the  dark  man,  which  seemed  to  change  even 
the  bar-keeper's  perfunctory  smiling  face  into  supernatural 
gravity. 

"The  Commodore  is  standing  treat,"  said 'the  dark  man, 
with  unbroken  seriousness,  indicating  Clarence,  and  lean- 
ing back  with  an  air  of  respectful  formality,  "/will  take 
straight  whisky.  The  Commodore,  on  account  of  j., 
changing  climate,  will,  I  beUeve,  for  the  present  contt  iii 
himself  with  lemon  soda 
Clarence  had  previ*      y  resolved  to  take  wh;     •  i.i.;e 
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the  others,  but  a  little  doubtful  of  the  politeness  of  counter- 
manding his  guest's  order,  and  perhaps  slightly  embarrassed 
by  the  fact  that  all  the  other  customers  seemed  to  have 
gathered  round  him  and  his  party  with  equally  immovable 
faces,  he  said  hurriedly,  "  Lemon  soda  for  me,  please." 

**  The  Commodore,"  said  the  bar-keeper,  with  impassive 
features,  as  he  bent  forward  and  wiped  the  counter  with 
professional  deliberation,  "  is  right.  No  matter  how  much 
a  man  may  be  accustomed  all  his  life  to  liquor,  when  he 
is  changing  climate,  gentlemen,  he  says  '  lemon  soda  for  me ' 
all  the  time." 

"Perhaps,"  said  Clarence,  brightening,  ''you  will  join 
too?" 

"  I  shall  be  proud  on  this  occasion,  sir." 

"I  think,"  said  the  tall  man,  still  as  ceremoniously  un- 
bending as  before,  "  that  there  can  be  but  one  toast  here, 
gentlemen.  I  give  you  the  health  of  the  Commodore. 
May  his  shadow  never  be  less  1 " 

The  health  was  drunk  solemnly.  Clarence  felt  his 
cheeks  tingle,  and  in  his  excitement  drank  his  own  health 
with  the  others.  Yet  he  was  disappomted  that  there  was 
not  more  joviality,  ne  wondered  if  men  always  drank  to- 
gether so  stiffly.  And  it  occurred  to  him  that  it  would 
be  expensive.  Nevertheless,  he  had  his  purse  all  ready 
ostentatiously  in  his  hand ;  in  fact,  the  paying  for  it  out  of 
his  own  money  was  not  the  least  manly  and  independent 
pleasure  he  had  promised  himself.  "How  much?"  he 
asked,  with  an  affectation  of  carelessness.  The  bar-keeper 
cast  his  eye  professionally  over  the  bar-room.  "I  think 
you  said  treats  for  the  crowd ;  call  it  twenty  dollars  to  make 
even  change." 

Clarence's  heart  sank.  He  had  heard  already  of  the 
exaggeration  of  California  prices.  Twenty  dollars!  It 
was  half  his  fortune.  Nevertheless,  with  an  heroic  effort, 
he  controlled  himself  and  with  slightly  nervous  fingers 
counted  out   the  money.      It   struck   him,  however,  as 
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curious,  not  to  say  ungentlemanly,  that  the  bystanders 
craned  their  necks  over  his  shoulder  to  look  at  the  contents 
of  his  purse,  although  some  slight  explanation  was  offered 
by  the  tall  man. 

"  The  Commodore's  purse,  gentlemen,  is  really  a  singular 
one.     Permit  me,"  he  said,  taking  it  from  Clarence's  hand 
with  great  politeness.     "  It  is  one  of  the  new  pattern,  you 
observe,  quite  worthy  of  inspection."     He  handed  it 'to  a 
man  behind  him,  who  in  turn  handed  it  to  another,  while 
a  chorus  of  "suthin'  quite  new,"  "the  latest  style,"  followed 
it  in  its  passage  round  the  room,  and  indicated  to  Clarence 
its  whereabouts.      It  was  presently  handed   back  to  the 
bar-keeper,  who  had  begged  also  to  inspect  it,  and  who, 
with  an  air  of  scrupulous  ceremony,  insisted  upon  placing  it 
himself  in  Clarence's  side  pocket,  as  if  it  were  an  important 
part  of  his  function.     The  driver  here  called  "all  aboard." 
The  passengers  hurriedly  re-seated  themselves,  and  the 
episode  abruptly  ended.     For,  to  Clarence's  surprise,  these 
attentive  friends  of  a  moment  ago  at  once  became  interested 
in  the  views  of  a  new  passenger  concerning  the  local  politics 
of  San  Francisco,  and  he  found  himself  utterly  forgotten. 
The  bonnetless  woman  had  changed  her  position,  and  her 
head  was  no  longer  visible.    The  disillusion  and  depression 
that  overcame  him  suddenly  were  as  complete  as  his  previous 
expectations  and  hopefulness  had  been  extravagant.   For  the 
first  time  his  utter  unimportance  in  the  world  and  his  inade- 
quacy to  this  new  life  around  him  came  upon  him  crushingly. 
The  heat  and  jolting  of  the  stage  caused  him  to  fall  into 
a  slight  slumber,  and  when  he  awoke  he  found  his  two 
neighbours  had  just  got  out  at  a  wayside  station.     They 
had  evidently  not  cared  to  waken  him  to  say  "Good- 
bye."   From  the  conversation  of  the  other  passengers  he 
learned  that  the  tall  man  was  a  well-known  gambler,  and 
the  one  who  looked  like  a  farmer  was  a  ship  captain  who 
had  become  a  wealthy  merchant     Clarence  thought  he 
understood  now  why  the  latter  had  asked  him  if  he  came 
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off  a  voyage,  and  that  the  nickname  of  "Commodore" 
given  to  him,  Clarence,  was  some  joke  intended  for  the 
captams  understanding.     He  missed  them,  for  he  wanted 
to  talk  to  them  about  his  relative  at  Sacramento  whom  he 
was  now  so  soon  to  see.     At  last,  between  sleeping  and 
waking,  the  end  of  his  journey  was  unexpectedly  reached. 
It  was  dark,  but,  being  "steamer  night,"  the  shops  and 
business   places  were  still  open,  and    Mr.    Peyton    had 
arranged   that  the  stage  driver  should  deliver  Clarence 
at  the  address  of  his  relative  in  "J.  Street,"  an  address 
which  Clarence  had  luckily  remembered.     But  the  bov 
was  somewhat  discomfited  to  find  that  it  was  a  large  office 
or  banking-house.    He,  however,  descended  from  the  sta<^e 
and  with  his  small  pack  in  his  hand,  entered  the  building 
as  the  stage  drove  off,  and  addressing  one  of  the  busy  clerks 
asked  for  «'  Mr.  Jackson  Brant."  ' 

There  was  no  such  person  in  the  office.     There  never 

l\  k'?.  -^"^  '"'^  P'''°"-     ^"^^  ^^"^  had  always  occupied 
that  building.     Was  there  not  some  mistake  in  the  number  ? 
iNo !  the  name,  number,  and  street  had  been  deeply  en- 
grafted in  the  boy's  recollection.     Stop!  it  might  be  the 
name  of  a  customer  who  had  given  his  address  at  the  bank 
Ihe  clerk  who  made  this  suggestion  disappeared  promptly 
to  make  mquiries  in  the  counting-room.    Clarence,  with  a 
rapidly-beating  heart,  awaited   him.     The  clerk  returned 
There  was  no  such  name  on  the  books.    Jackson  Brant 
was  utterly  unknown  to  every  one  in  the  establishment 

For  an  mstant  the  counter  against  which  the  boy  was 
leaning  seemed  to  yield  with  his  weight;  he  was  obliged  to 
steady  himself  with  both  hands  to  keep  from  falling  It 
was  not  his  disappointment-which  was  terrible :  it  was  not 
a  thought  of  his  future-which  seemed  hopeless;  it  was 
not  his  injured  pride  at  appearing  to  have  wilfully  deceived 
Mr.  Peytcn-which  ws.  r-^ore  dreadful  than  all  these-but 
1  was  the  sudden,  sickc-  .  g  sense  that  he  himself  had  he^n 
deceived,  incked,  and  looled !    For  it  flashed  upon  him  for 
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the  first  time  that  the  v.igue  sense  of  wrong  which  had 
always  haunted  h'ni  was  this— that  this  was  the  vile  cul- 
mination of  a  plan  io  get  rid  of  him,  and  that  he  had  been 
deliberately  lost  and  led  astray  by  his  relatives  as  helplessly 
and  completely  as  a  useless  cat  or  dog  ! 

Perhaps  there  was  something  of  luis  m  nis  face,  for  the 
clerk,  staring  at  him,  bade  him  sit  down  for  a  moment,  and 
again  vanished  into  the  mysterious  interior.  Clarence  had 
no  con.;eption  how  long  he  was  absent,  or  indeed  of  any- 
thing biH  his  own  breathless  thoughts,  for  he  was  conscious 
of  wondering  afterwards  why  the  clerk  was  leading  him 
thrcigh  a  door  in  the  counter  into  an  inner  room  of  many 
desks,  md  again  through  a  glass  door  into  a  smaller  office 
where  a  preternaturally  busy-looking  man  sat  writing  at  a 
desk.  Without  looking  up,  but  pausing  only  to  apply  a 
blotting-pad  to  the  paper  before  him,  tae  man  said  crisply — 

"  So  you've  been  consigned  to  some  one  who  don't  seem 
to  turn  up,  and  can't  be  found,  eh  ?  Never  mind  that,"  as 
Clarence  laid  feyton's  letter  before  him.  "Can't  read  it 
noNv.  Well,  I  suppose  you  want  to  be  shipped  back  to 
Stockton  ?  " 

"  No  ! "  said  the  boy,  recovering  his  voice  with  an  effort. 

"Eh,  that's  business  though.     Know  anybody  here?" 

"  Not  a  living  soul ;  that's  why  th  /  sent  me,"  said  the 
boy,  in  sudden  rec  ss  d^  peratio.  He  wa-  the  more 
furious  that  he  knew  the  tears  were  standing  in  his  eyes. 

The  idea  seemed  to  st'-ike  the  man  amusingly.  "  Looks 
a  litile  like  it,  don't  it  i  he  said,  smiling  grimly  at  Uie  paper 
before  him.     "  Got  any  money  ?  " 

"A  little." 

"How  much?" 

"  About  twenty  dollars,"  said  '        'n      hesitatingly. 

The  man  opened  a  small  draw  at  h  ide,  mechanically, 
for  he  did  not  raise  his  eyes,  and  took  out  two  ten-dollar  go'd 
pieces.  "  I'll  go  twenty  better,"  he  said,  laying  them  down 
on  the  desk.     "  That'll  give  you  a  chance  to  look  around. 
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Come  back  here,  if  you  don't  see  your  way  clear."  He 
dipped  his  pen  mto  the  ink  with  a  significant  gesture  as  tf 
closing  the  interview.  ^ 

said '"oredir*"'  '"'  *'  "'■"•     "  ''■"  "°'  ^  ^^««<'  ■>« 

The  man  this  time  raised  his  head  and  surveyed  the  bo. 

w,«,^.wo^,een  eyes.    "VouTe  no,  heyP    Weirdo'no:^ 

haS'er"""'  ^'"""'  "  ■"  ^""""^  '"'°  "•»  ■»-•» 

gIad!:'geH.r"  "  ""^  ''^'  '■"  '^''^  *^'  --y  »<>  be 

"If  ytu'll  let  me  pay  you  back  again,"  said  Clarence  x 

mle  ashamed  and  considerably  frightened  a'hi     mp,1'ed 

accusation  of  the  man  before  him.  impuea 

r,^°" '"";"  f "  "l"  "'"■  '''"*"e  O""  Ws  desk  again. 

Cla  5nce  took  up  the  money  and  awkwardly  drc»r  out  his 
purse,      tut  It  was  the  first  time  he  had  touched  iuince 
was  retuu.ed  to  hin.  in  the  bar-room,  and  it  struck  hmt^^ 
«  was  heavr  and  fuII-indeed,  so  full  that  on  opentoR  U  a 
few^coms  .o,l.d  c.  on  to  the  floor.    The  man'S  up 

ret^arked'gtr  '^'  '"  "''  only  twenty  dollars  ? "  he 

»„H  w''  !'^'°"  fr  ""  fotty.-retumed  Clarence,  stupefied 
and  blushmg.     "I  spent  twenty  dollars  for  drit^ks  at  the 

re^Tre'her:.""""""''-  "'-'-'  "-''  "-"  "- .he' 
"You  spent  twenty  dollars  for  drinhV  said  the  man 
laymg  down  h.s  pen  and  leani,,,  bai  i„  his  ohaL  to  "S 

"J\i  you  treat  the  whole  stage  company?" 

But^lI-.-S-le"'  '°-  "  "''-"""  *'  ""•'=«■»'• 
Dui  -  -v=ytn-  :ji  3  sw  dear  in  uaiilomia.     /  know  that"    ' 
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"  Evidently.  But  it  don't  seem  to  make  much  difference 
yrith  you,"  said  the  man,  glancing  at  the  purse. 

"They  wanted  my  purse  to  look  at,"  said  Clarence 
hurriedly,  "  and  that's  how  the  thing  happened.  Somebody 
put  /lis  own  money  back  into  my  purse  by  accident." 

"  Of  course,"  said  the  man  grimly. 

"  Yes,  that's  the  reason,"  said  Clarence,  a  little  relieved, 
but  somewhat  embarrassed  by  the  man's  persistent  eyes. 

"Then,  of  course,"  said  the  other  quietly,  "you  don't 
require  my  twenty  dollars  now." 

"But,"  returned  Clarence  hesitatingly,  "this  isn't  my 
money.  I  must  find  out  who  it  belongs  to,  and  give  it 
back  again.  Perhaps,"  he  added  timidly,  "  I  might  leave  it 
here  with  you,  and  call  for  it  when  I  find  the  man,  and 
send  him  here." 

With  the  greatest  gravity  he  here  separated  the  surplus 
from  what  was  left  of  Peyton's  gift  and  the  twenty  dollars 
he  had  just  received.  The  balance  unaccounted  for  was 
forty  dollars.  He  laid  it  on  the  desk  before  the  man,  who, 
still  looking  at  him,  rose  and  opened  the  door. 

"  Mr.  Reed." 

The  clerk  who  had  shown  Clarence  in  appeared. 

"  Open  an  account  with  " He  stopped  and  turned 

interrogatively  to  Clarence. 

"Clarence  Brant,"  said  Clarence,  colouring  with  excite- 
ment. 

"  With  Clarence  Brant.  Take  that  deposit,"  pointing  to 
the  money,  "and  give  him  a  receipt."  He  paused,  as  the 
clerk  retired  with  a  wondering  gaze  at  the  money,  looked 
again  at  Clarence,  said,  "  I  think  you'll  do,"  and  re-entered 
the  private  office,  closing  the  door  behind  him. 

I  hope  it  will  not  be  deemed  inconceivable  that  Clarence, 
only  a  few  moments  before  crushed  with  bitter  disappoint- 
ment and  the  hopeless  revelations  of  his  abandonment  by 
his  relatives,  now  felt  himself  lifted  up  suddenly  into  an 
imaginary  height  of  independence  and  manhood  1     He  was 
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&f  Lv'no;"  ^'"''  '^  ^^°°^  ^  --^e  before  \ 

cognised  as  the  one  that  was  on  the  door  of  fte  bSint 
-a  man  of  whom  his  fellow-passengers  had  spoken  owiA 
adm,r,ng  envy-a  banker  famous  in  all  Califofnia,    TO  rt 
be  deemed  ncrcdible  that  this  imaginative  and  hopefu7tov 
forgetfng  all  else,  the  object  of  hif  visit,  and  eX  he  to 

Ws  ha  a  iS;    "'  *"  T'^  "=  "<"  his  o™,  aaucdly  pu 
h.s  hat  a  httle  on  one  side  as  he  strolled  out  on  his  wav  to 
the  streets  and  perspective  fortune  ?  ^ 

.Zr^T\  '"'"■  """  ''^"''"  ^^  '"Other  visitor  I, 
chanced  to  be  the  farmer-looking  man  who  had  h./. 
Clarence's  feliow-passenger.     Evidently  a  prMeged  pertn 

interview  the  crptlif aledt^lL^y- ' *  '^""'■^'  "'^'-^ 

"Any  letters  for  me?" 
_    The  busy  banker  pointed  with  his  pen  to  the  letter  «S" 

walt'^h   I'r'^'^.^"^^^'^"^'  pigeon-holes  agait  the 
walL     The  captain,  havmg  selected  his  correspondence 
paused  with  a  letter  in  his  hand.  f^sponaence, 

"Look  here,  Garden,  there  are  letter<?   h^r.    r^ 

"Well?" 

kil'eJtvV" '  "^""u  °^  '^'^  ^'^^  C'^""ty  '"an  who  was 
Jcil^ed  by  Injins  m  the  plains.     The  Fris  o  nanpr«  ho/u 

the  particulars  last  night;  maybe  it's  for  that'     low     I 
hasn't  got  a  postmark.     Who  left  it  here  ? »  ^'''^'    " 

Mr.  Garden  summoned  a  clerk.    It  anpe.r^  th-t  ^hM— 
had  Ueen  left  by  a  certain  Brant  Fanqiier"to^e  calied  f^' 
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Captain  Stevens  smiled.  "  Brant's  been  too  busy  dealin* 
faro  to  think  of  'em  agin,  and  since  that  shootin'  affair  at 
Angels'  I  hear  he's  skipped  to  the  southern  coast  some- 
where. Cal  Johnson,  his  old  chum,  was  in  the  up  stage 
from  Stockton  this  afternoon." 

"  Did  you  come  by  the  up-stage  from  Stockton  this  after- 
noon ?  "  said  Garden,  looking  up. 

"  Yes,  as  far  as  Ten-mile  Station— rode  the  rest  of  the 
way  here." 

"  Did  you  notice  a  queer  little  old-fashioned  kid— about 
so  high — like  a  runaway  schoolboy  ?  " 

"  Did  I  ?    By  G— d,  sir,  he  treated  me  to  drinks." 
Garden  jumped  from  his  chair.    "  Then  he  wasn't  lying ! " 
"  No !    We  let  him  do  it— but  we  made  it  good  for  the 
little  chap  afterwards.     Hello  !     What's  up  ?  " 

But  Mr.  Garden  was  already  in  the  outer  office  beside 
the  clerk  who  had  admitted  Glarence. 

"  You  remember  that  boy  Brant  who  was  here  ?  " 
"Yes,  sir." 
"Where  did  he  go?" 
"  Don't  know,  sir." 

"  Go  and  find  him  somewhere  and  somehow.  Go  to  all 
the  hotels,  restaurants,  and  gin-mills  near  here,  and  hunt 
him  up.  Take  some  one  with  you — if  you  can't  do  it  alone. 
Bring  him  back  here,  quick  ! " 

It  was  nearly  midnight  when  the  clerk  fruitlessly  returned 
It  was  the  fierce  high  noon  of  "steamer  night ; "  lights  flashed 
brilliantly  from  shops,  counting-houses,  drinking- saloons, 
and  gambling-hells.  The  streets  were  yet  full  of  eager, 
hurrying  feet,  swift  to  fortune,  ambition,  pleasure,  or  crime. 
But  from  among  these  deeper,  harsher  footfalls,  the  echo 
of  the  homeless  boy's  light,  innocent  tread  seemed  to  have 
died  out  for  ever. 
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When  Clarence  was  once  more  in  the  busy  street  before 
the  bank,  it  seemed  clear  to  his  boyish  mind  that,  being 
now  cast  adrift  upon  the  world  and  responsible  to  no  one, 
there  was  no  reason  why  he  should  not  at  once  proceed 
to  the  nearest  gold-mines !     The  idea  of  returning  to  Mr. 
Peyton  and  Susy,  as  a  disowned  and  abandoned  outcast 
was  not  to  be  thought  of.     He  would  purchase  some  kind 
of  an  outfit,  such  as  he  had  seen  the  miners  carry,  and  start 
off  as  soon  as  he  had  got  bis  supper.     But  although  one  of 
his  most  delightful  anticipations  had  been  the  unfettered 
freedom  of  ordering  a  meal  at  a  restaurant,  on  entering  the 
first  one  he  found  himself  the  object  of  so  much  curiosity, 
partly  from  his  size  and  partly  from  his  dress,  which  the 
unfortunate  boy  was  beginning  to  suspect  was  really  pre- 
posterous, that  he  turned  away  with  a  stammered  excuse 
and  did  not  try  another.     Further  on  he  found  a  baker's 
shop,  where  he  refreshed  himself  with  some  gingerbread 
and  lemon  ^:oda.      At  an  adjacent  grocery  he  purchased 
some  herrings,  smoked  beef,  and  biscuits,  as  future  pro- 
visions for  his  "pack"  or  kit.    Then  began  his  real  quest 
to-  a.,  outfit.     In  an  hour  he  had  secured— ostensibly  for 
some  friend,  to  avoid  curious  inquiry-a  pan,  a  blanket,  a 
shovel  and  pick,  all  of  which  he  deposited  at  the  baker's- 
his  unostentatious  headquarters- with  the  exception  of  a 
pair  of  disguising  high  boots  that  half  hid  his  sailor  trousers 
which  he  kept  to  put  on  at  the  last.     Even  to  his  inexperi- 
ence the  cost  of  these  articles  seemed  enormous;  when  his 
purchases  were  complete,  of  his  entire  capital  scarcely  four 
dollars  remained !    Yet  in  the  fond  illusions  of  boyhood 
these  rude  appointments  seemed  possessed  of  far  more 
value  than  the  gold  he  had  given  in  exchange  for  them 
and  he  had  enjoyed  a  child's  delight  in  te.tiag  the  trans^ 
forming  magic  of  money. 
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Meanwhile  the  feverish  contact  of  the  crowded  street 
had,  strange  to  say,  increased  his  loneliness,  while  the  ruder 
joviality  of  its  dissipations  began  to  fill  him  with  a  vague 
uneasiness;  the  passing  glimpse  of  dancing  halls  and 
gaudily  whirling  figures  that  seemed  only  feminine  in  their 
apparel ;  the  shouts  and  boisterous  choruses  from  concert 
rooms ;  the  groups  of  drunken  roysterers  that  congregated 
around  the  doors  of  saloons  or  hilariously  charging  down 
the  streets,  elbowed  him  against  the  wall,  or  humorously 
insisted  on  his  company,  discomposed  and  frightened  him. 
He  had  known  rude  companionship  before,  but  it  was 
serious,  practical,  and  under  control.  There  was  something 
in  this  vulgar  degradation  of  intellect  and  power— quali- 
ties that  Clarence  had  always  boyishly  worshipped— which 
sickened  and  disillusioned  him.  Later  on  a  pistol  shot 
in  a  crowd  beyond,  the  '•'ish  of  eager  men  past  him,  the 
disclosure  of  a  limp  and  helpless  figure  against  the  wall, 
the  closing  of  the  crowd  again  around  it,  although  it  stirred 
him  with  a  fearful  curiosity,  actually  shocked  him  less  hope- 
lessly than  their  brutish  enjoyments  and  abandonment 

It  was  in  one  of  these  rushes  that  he  had  been  crushed 
against  a  swinging  door,  which,  giving  way  to  his  pressure, 
disclosed  to  his  wondering  eyes  a  long,  glitteringly-adorned, 
and  brightly-lit  room,  densely  filled  with  a  silent,  attentive 
throng  in  attitudes  of  decorous  abstraction  and  preoccupa- 
tion, that  even  the  shouts  and  tumult  at  its  very  doors  could 
not  disturb.  Men  of  all  ranks  and  conditions,  plainly  or 
elaborately  clad,  were  grouped  together  under  this  magic 
spell  of  silence  and  attention.  The  tables  before  them 
were  covered  with  cards  and  loose  heaps  of  gold  and  silver. 
A  clicking,  the  rattling  of  an  ivory  ball,  and  the  frequent, 
formal,  lazy  reiteration  of  some  unintelligible  sentence  was 
all  that  he  heard.  But  by  a  sudden  instinct  he  understood 
it  all.     It  was  a  gambling  saloon ! 

Encouraged  by  the  decorous  stillness,  and  the  fact  that 
everybody  appeared  too  much  engaged  to  notice  him,  the 
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boy  drew  timidiy  beside  one  of  the  tables.  It  was  covered 
with  a  number  of  cards,  on  which  were  placed  certain  sums 
of  money.  Looking  down,  Clarence  saw  that  he  was  stand- 
ing before  a  card  that  as  yet  had  nothing  on  it.  A  single 
player  at  his  side  looked  up,  glanced  at  Clarence  curiously, 
and  then  placed  half-a-dozen  gold  pieces  on  the  vacant 
card.  Absorbed  in  the  general  aspect  of  the  room  and  the 
players,  Clarence  did  not  notice  that  his  neighbour  won 
twice,  and  even  thrice,  upon  that  card.  Becoming  aware, 
however,  that  the  player,  while  gathering  in  his  gains,  was 
smilingly  regarding  him,  he  moved  in  some  embarrassment 
to  the  other  end  of  the  table  where  there  seemed  another 
gap  in  the  crowd.  It  so  chanced  that  here  was  also  another 
vacant  card.  The  previous  neighbour  of  Clarence  instantly 
shoved  a  sum  of  money  across  the  table  on  the  vacant  card 
and  won.  At  this  the  other  players  began  to  regard  Clarence 
singularly,  one  or  two  of  the  spectators  smiled,  and  the  boy, 
colouring,  moved  awkwardly  away.  But  his  sleeve  was 
caught  by  the  successful  player,  who,  detaining  him  gently, 
put  three  gold  pieces  into  his  hand. 

"  That's  j'^wr  share,  sonny,"  he  whispered. 

"Share— for  what?"  stammered  the  astounded  Clarence. 

"  For  bringing  me  *  the  luck,' "  said  the  man. 

Clarence  stared.  "  Am  I— to— to  play  with  it  ?  "  he  said, 
glancing  at  the  coins  and  then  at  the  table,  in  ignorance  of 
the  stranger's  meaning. 

"  No,  no  ! "  said  the  man  hurriedly,  "  don't  do  that.  You'll 
lose  it,  sonny,  sure !  Don't  you  see  you  bring  the  luck  to 
others,  not  to  yourself.     Keep  it,  old  man,  and  run  home  1 " 

"  I  don't  want  it !  I  won't  have  it ! "  said  Clarence,  with 
a  swift  recollection  of  the  manipulation  of  his  purse  that 
morning,  and  a  sudden  distrust  of  all  mankind. 

"  There  1"  He  turned  back  to  the  table  and  laid  the 
money  on  the  first  vacant  card  he  saw.  In  another  moment, 
as  it  seemed  to  him,  it  was  raked  away  by  the  dealer.  A 
sense  of  relief  came  over  him. 
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J,7^^T\  ^^'^J^^  °'^"  ^'^^  ^"  ^^^^  ^o^^^'  and  a  strange 
fatuous  look  m  his  eye.     -  What  did  I  tell  you  ?    You  see 

It  s  alius  so  !    Now,"  he  added  roughly,  "get  up  and  get  out' 

o  this,  afore  you  lose  the  boots  and  shirt  off  ye  » 

Clarence  did  not  wait  for  a  second  command.     With 

another  glance  round  the  room,  he  began  to  make  his  way 

through  the  crowd  towards  the  front.     But  in  that  parting 

glance  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  woman  presiding  over  a 

wheel  of  fortune"  in  a  corner,  whose  face  seemed  familiar. 

He  looked  again  timidly.     In  spite  of  an   extraordinary 

head-dress  or  crown  that  she  wore  as  the  "Goddess  of 

Fortune,   he  recognised,  twisted  in  its  tinsel,  a  certain  scarlet 

vine  which  he  had  seen  before ;  in  spite  of  the  hoarse 

formula  which  she  was  continually  repeating,  he  recognised 

the  foreign  accent.     It  was  the  woman  of  the  stage-coach  I 

With  a  sudden  dread  that  she  might  recognise  him,  and 

hkewise  demand  his  services  "for  luck,"  he  turned  and  fled 

Once  more  in  the  open  air,  there  came  upon  him  a  vague 

loathmg  and  horror  of  the  restless  madness  and  feverish 

distraction   of  this   half-civilised   city.     It   was  the   more 

powerful  that  it  was  vague,  and  the  outcome  of  some 

inward  instinct.     He  found  himself  longing  for  the  pure 

air  and  sympathetic  loneliness  of  the  plains  and  wilderness  • 

he  began  to  yearn  for  the  companionship  of  his  humble 

associates-the  teamster,  the  scout  Gildersleeve,  and  even 

Jim  Hooker.     But  above  all,  and  before  all,  was  the  wild 

desire  to  get  away  from  these  maddening  streets  and  their 

bewildering  occupants.    He  ran  back  to  the  baker's,  gathered 

his  purchases  together,  took  advantage  of  a  friendly  doorway 

to  strap  them  on  his  boyish  shoulders,  slipped  into  a  side 

street,  and  struck  out  at  once  for  the  outskirts. 

It  had  been  his  first  intention  to  take  stage  to  the  nearest 

mining  district,  but  the  diminution   of  his   small  capital 

forbade  that  outlay,  and  he  decided  to  walk  there  by  the 

highroad,  of  whose  general  direction  he  had  informed  him- 

selt      In  half-an-hnnr  the  !i"h«-s  '\C  '■'^ —  ^-^      «. 
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and  their  reflection  in  the  shallow  turbid  river  before  it, 
had  sunk  well  behind  him.     The  air  was  cool  and  soft  •  a 
yellow  moon  swam  in  the  slight  haze  that  rose  above  the 
^u/is,  m  the   distance  a  few  scattered  cottonwoods  and 
sycamores  marked  like  sentinels  the  road.     When  he  had 
walked  some  distance  he  sat  down  beneath  one  of  them 
made  a  frugal  supper  from  the  dry  rations  in  his  pack  but 
m  the  absence  of  any  spring  he  was  forced  to  quench  his 
thirst  with  a  glass  of  water  in  a  wayside  tavern.     Here  he 
was  good-humouredly  offered  something  stronger,  which  he 
declined,  and  replied  to  certain  curious  interrogations  by 
saying  that  he  expected  to  overtake  his  friends  in  a  waggon 
further  on.    A  new  distrust  of  mankind  had  begun  to  make 
the  boy  an  adept  in  innocent  falsehood,  the  more  deceptive 
as  his  careless,  cheerful  manner,  the  result  of  his  relief  at 
leaving  the  city,  and  his  perfect  ease  in  the  loving  com- 
panionship  of  night  and  nature,  certainly  gave  no  indication 
of  his  homelessness  and  poverty. 

It  was  long  past  midnight  when,  weary  in  body,  but  still 
hopeful  and  happy  in  mind,  he  turned  off  the  dusty  road 
mto  a  vast  rolling  expanse  of  wild  oats,  with  the  same  sense 
of  security  of  rest  as  a  traveller  to  his  inn.  Here  com- 
pletely  screened  from  view  by  the  tall  stalks  of  grai'n  that 
rose  thickly  around  him  to  the  height  of  a  man's  shoulder 
he  beat  down  a  few  of  them  for  a  bed  on  which  he  deposited 
his  blanket.  Placing  his  pack  for  a  pillow,  he  curled  himself 
up  m  his  blanket,  and  speedily  fell  asleep. 

He  awoke  at  sunrise  refreshed,  invigorated,  and  hungry 
But  he  was  forced  to  defer  his  first  self-prepared  breakfast 
until  he  had  reached  water,  and  a  less  dangerous  place 
than  the  wild  oat  field  to  build  his  first  camp-fire.  This  he 
found  a  mile  further  on,  near  some  dwarf  willows  on  the 
bank  of  a  half-dry  stream.  Of  his  various  efforts  to  prepare 
his  first  meal,  the  fire  was  the  most  successful ;  the  coffee  was 
somewhat  too  substantially  thick,  and  the  bacon  and  hp.rin„ 
lacked  dehniteness  of  quality  from  having   been  cooked 
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in  the  same  vessel.    In  this  boyish  picnic  he  missed  Susy, 
and  recalled,  perhaps  a  little  bitterly,  her  coldness  at  parting. 
But  the  novelty  of  his  situation,  the  brilliant  sunshine,  and 
sense  of  freedom,  and  the  road  already  awakening  to  dusty 
life  with  passing  teams,  dismissed  anything  but  the  future 
from  his  mind.     Readjusting  his  pack,   he  stepped  on 
cheerily.     At  noon  he  was  overtaken  by  a  teamster,  who  in 
return  for  a  match  to  light  his  pipe  gave  him  a  lift  of  a 
dozen  miles.     It  is  to  be  feared  that  Clarence's  account  of 
himself  was  equally  fanciful  with  his  previous  story,  and 
that  the  teamster  parted  from  him  with  a  genuine  regret, 
and  a  hope  that  he  would  soon  be  overtaken  by  his  friends 
along  the  road.     »  And  mind  tliat  you  ain't  such  a  fool  agin 
to  let  'em  make  you  tote  their  dodd— blasted  tools  fur 
them ! "  he  added  unsuspectingly,  pointing  to  Clarence's 
minmg  outfit.    Thus  saved  the  heaviest  part  of  the  day's 
journey,  for  the  road  was  continually  rising  from  the  plains 
during  the  last  six  miles,  Clarence  was  able  yet  to  cover  a 
considerable  distance  on  foot  before  he  halted  for  supper. 
Here_  he  was  again  fortunate.     An  empty  lumber  team 
watering  at  the  same  spring,   its   driver  oflfered   to  take 
Clarence's  purchases— for  the  boy  had  profited  by  his  late 
friend's  suggestion  to  personally  detach  himself  from  his 
equipment~to  Buckeye  Mills  for  a  dollar,  which  would 
also  include  a  "shakedown  passage"  for  himself  on  the 
floor  of  the  waggon.     "I  reckon  you've  been  foolin'  away 
m  Sacramento  the  money  yer  parents  give  yer  fur  return 
stage  fare,  eh?    Don't  lie,  sonny,"  he  added  grimly,  as  the 
now  artful  Clarence   smiled  diplomatically.     ««rve  been 
thar  myself!"    Luckily  the  excuse  that  he  was  "tired  and 
sleepy"  prevented  further  dangerous  questioning,  and  the 
boy  was  soon  really  in  deep  slumber  on  the  waggon  floor. 

He  awoke  betimes  to  find  himself  already  in  the  moun- 
tains. Buckeye  Mills  was  a  straggling  settlement,  and 
Clarence  prudently  stopped  any  embarrassing  inquiry  from 
his  friend  by  dropping  off  the  waggon  with  his  equipment 
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as  they  entered  it,  and  hurriedly  saying  "Good-bye  "  from 
a  cross-road  through  the  woods.     He  had  learned  that  the 
nearest  mming-camp  was  five  miles  away,  and  its  direction 
was  mdicated  by  a  long  wooden  "flume"  or  water-way  that 
alternately  appeared  and  disappeared  on  the  flank  of  the 
mountain  opposite.     The  cooler  and  drier  air,  the  grateful 
shadow  of  pine  and  bay,  and  the  spicy  balsamic  odours 
that  everywhere  greeted  him,  thrilled  and  exhilarated  him. 
The  trail  plunging  sometimes  into  an  undisturbed  forest, 
he  started  the  birds  before  him  like  a  flight  of  arrows 
through  Its  dim  recesses;  at  times  he  hung  breathlessly 
over  the  blue  depths  of  caiions  where  the  same  forests  were 
repeated  a  thousand  feet  below.     Towards  noon  he  struck 
into  a  rude  road— evidently  the  thoroughfare  of  the  locality 
—and  was  surprised  to  find  that  it-as  well  as  the  adjacent 
soil  wherever  disturbed— was  a  deep  Indian  red  I     Every- 
where; along  its  sides,  powdering  the  banks  and  boles  of 
trees  with  its  ruddy  stain,  in  mounds  and  hillocks  of  piled 
dirt  on  the  road,  or  in  liquid  paint-like  pools,  when  a  trick- 
ling stream  had  formed  a  gutter  across  it,  there  was  always 
the  same  deep  sanguinary  colour.     Once  or  twice  it  became 
more  vivid  in  contact  with  the  white  teeth  of  quartz  that 
peeped  through  it  from  the  hillside  or  crossed  the  road  in 
crumbled  strata.     One  of  those  pieces  Clarence  picked  up 
with  a  quickened  pulse.     It  was  veined  and  streaked  with 
shining  mica  and  tiny  glittering  cubes  of  mineral  that  looked 
like  gold  ! 

The  road  now  began  to  descend  towards  a  winding 
stream,  shrunken  by  drought  and  ditching,  that  glared 
dazzlingly  in  the  sunlight  from  its  white  bars  of  sand,  or 
glistened  in  shining  sheets  and  channels.  Along  its  banks, 
and  even  encroaching  upon  its  bed,  were  scattered  a  few 
mud  cabins,  strange-looking  wooden  troughs  and  gutters, 
and  here  and  there,  glancing  through  the  leaves,  tlie  white 
canvas  of  tents.  The  stumps  of  felled  trees  and  blackened 
spaces,  as  of  recent  fires,  marked  the  stream  on  either  side. 
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A  sudden  sense  of  disappointment  overcame  Clarence.  It 
looked  vulgar,  common,  and  worse  than  qW— familiar.  It 
was  like  the  unlovely  outskirts  of  a  dozen  other  prosaic 
settlements  he  had  seen  in  less  romantic  localities.  In 
that  muddy  red  stream,  pouring  out  of  a  wooden  gutter,  in 
which  three  or  four  bearded,  slouching,  half-naked  figures 
were  rakmg  like  chiffoniers,  there  was  nothing  to  suggest 
the  royal  metal.  Yet  he  was  so  absorbed  in  gazing  at°the 
scene,  and  had  walked  so  rapidly  during  the  past  few 
mmutes,  that  he  was  startled  on  turning  a  sharp  corner  of 
the  road  to  come  abruptly  upon  an  outlying  dwelling. 

It  was  a  nondescript  building,  half  canvas  and  half 
boards.  The  interior,  seen  through  the  open  door,  was 
fitted  up  with  side  shelves,  a  counter  carelessly  piled  with 
provisions,  groceries,  clothing,  and  hardware  —  with  no 
attempt  at  display  or  even  ordinary  selection— and  a  table 
on  which  stood  a  demijohn  and  three  or  four  dirty  glasses. 
Two  roughly-dressed  men,  whose  long  matted  beards  and 
hair  left  only  their  eyes  and  lips  visible  in  the  tangled 
hirsute  wilderness  below  their  slouched  hats,  were  leaning 
against  the  opposite  sides  of  the  doorway  smoking.  Almost 
thrown  against  them  in  the  rapid  momentum  of  his  descent 
Clarence  halted  violently.  ' 

"Well,  sonny,  you  needn't  capsize  the  shanty,"  said  the 
first  man,  without  taking  his  pipe  from  his  lips. 

"If  yer  looking  fur  yer  ma,  she  and  yer  Aunt  Jane  hev 
jest  gone  over  to  Parson  Doolittle's  to  take  tea,"  observed 
the  second  man  lazily.     "She  allowed  that  you'ld  wait." 

"  Fm— I'm -going  to— to  the  mines,"  explained  Clarence 
with  some  hesitation.     "  I  suppose  this  is  the  way."  ' 

The  two  men  took  their  pipes  from  their  lips,  looked 
at  each  other,  completely  wiped  every  vestige  of  expression 
from  their  faces  with  the  back  of  their  hands,  turned  their 
eyes  into  the  interior  of  the  cabin,  and  said  "  Will  yer  come 
yer,  now  will  yer  ? "  Thus  adjured,  half-a-dozen  men,  also 
bearded  and  carrying  pipes  in  their  mouths,  straggled  out 
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of  the  shanty,  and,  filing  in  front  of  it,  squatted  down  wu 
their  backs  against  the  boards  and  gazed  comfortably  at 
the  boy.     Clarence  began  to  feel  uneasy. 

"  I'll  give,"  said  one,  taking  out  his  pipe  and  grimly  eyeing 
Clarence,  "a  hundred  dollars  for  him  as  he  stands." 

"And  seein'  as  he's  got  that  bran-new  rig-out  o'  tools" 
said  another  "  I'll  give  a  hundred  and  fifty-and  the  drinkk 
ive  been,  he  added  apologetically,  "wantin'  suthin'  like 
this  a  long  time." 

"Well  gen'lemen,"  said  the  man  who  had  first  spoken 
to  him,  "  ookm'  at  h.m  by  and  large ;  takin'  in,  so  to  speak, 
the  gin  ral  gait  of  him  in  single  harness,  bearin'  in  mind 
the  perfect  freshness  of  him.  and  the  coolness  and  size  of 
his  cheek  — the  easy  downyness,  previousness,  and  utter 

h.'^n^  T'T"''^"^'"'''  °^  ^^'  "^'"^"g  y^^'  I  think  two 
hundred  ain't  too  much  for  him,  and  we'll  call  it  a 
bargain." 

Clarence's  previous  experience  of  this  grim,  smileless 
Cahfornian  chaff  was  not  calculated  to  restore  his  con- 
fidence  He  drew  away  from  the  cabin  and  repeated 
doggedly,  "I  asked  you  if  this  was  the  way  to  the 
mines."  ' 

"It  are  the  mines,  and  these  yere  are  the  miners,"  said 
Je  first  speaker  gravely.     "Permit  me  to  interdoose  'em 
This  yere  s  Shasta  Jim,  this  yere's  Shortcard  Billy,  this  is 
Nasty  Bob,  and  this  SlumguUion  Dick.    This  yere's  the 
Book  o  Chatham  Street,  the  Livin'  Skeleton,  and  me  1 » 

"May  we  ask,  fair  young  sir,"  said  the  Living  Skeleton 
who,  however,  seemed  in  fairly  robust  condition,  "whence 
came  ye  on  the  wings  of  the  morning,  and  whose  Marble 
Halls  ye  hev  left  desolate  ? " 

"I  came  across  the  plains,  and  got  into  Stockton  two 
days  ago  on  Mr.  Peyton's  train,"  said  Clarence  indignantly 
seeing  no  reason  now  to  conceal  anything.     "I  came  to 

Sacramento  to  find  my  cousin,  whn  kn'  li,,,-^^  *k 

more.     I  don't  see  anything  funny  in  that  l'^  I  came  here 
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to  the  mines  to  dig  gold— because— because  Mr.  Silsbee, 
the  man  who  was  to  bring  me  here  and  might  ave  found 
my  cousin  for  me,  was  killed  by  Indians." 

"Hold  up,  sonny.      Let  me  help  ye,"   said  the  first 
speaker,  rising  to  his  feet.     "  You  didn't  get  killed  by  Injins 
because  you  got  lost  out  of  a  train  with  Silsbee's  infant 
darter.     Peyton  picked  you  up  while  you  was  takin'  care  of 
her,  and  two  days  arter  you  kem  up  to  the  broken-down 
Silsbee  waggons,  with  all  the  folks  lyin'  there  slartered." 
"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Clarence,  breathless  with  astonishment. 
"  And,"  continued  the  man,  putting  his  hand  gravely  to 
his  head  as  if  to  assist  his  memory,  "  when  you  was  all 
alone  on  the  plains  with  that  little  child,  you  saw  one  of 
those  redskins,  as  near  to  you  as  I  be,  watchin'  the  train, 
and  you  didn't  breathe  or  move  while  he  was  there  ?  " 
"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Clarence  eagerly. 
"  And  you  was  lv!  tct  at  by  Peyton,  he  thinkin'  you  was  an 
Injin  in  the  me  .  j.iik,  grass?    And  you  once  shot  a  buffalo 
that  had  beeu  ;n?,ca?d  with  you  down  a  gully — all  by  your- 
self?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Clarence,  crimson  with  wonder  and  pleasure. 
"  You  know  me,  then  ?  " 

"  Well,  ye-e-es,"  said  the  man  gravely,  parting  his 
moustache  with  his  fingers.  *«  You  see,  you've  been  here 
before" 

"  Before !  Me  ?  "  repeated  the  astounded  Clarence. 
"Yes,  before.  Last  night.  You  was  taller  then,  and 
hadn't  cut  your  hair.  You  cursed  a  good  deal  more  than 
you  do  now.  You  drank  a  man's  share  of  whisky,  and  you 
borrowed  fifty  dollars  to  get  to  Sacramento  with.  I  reckon 
you  haven't  got  it  about  you  now,  eh  ?  " 

Clarence's  brain  reeled  in  utter  confusion  and  hopeless 
terror. 

Was  he  going  crazy,  or  had  these  cruel  men  learned  his 
story  from  his  faithless  friends,  and  this  was  a  part  of  the 
plot?    He  staggered  forward,  but  the  men  had  risen  and 
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escape.    In  vague 


quickly  encircled  him,  as  if  to  prevent  his 
and  helpless  desperation  he  gasped— 
"What  place  is  this?" 
"  Folks  call  it  Deadman's  Gulch." 
Deadman's  Gulch !    A  flash  of  intelligence  lit  up  the 
boy's  blind  confusion.     Deadman's  Gulch  !    Could  it  h 
been  Jim  Hooker  who  had  really  run  away,  and  had  ; 
his  name  ?     He  turned  half-imploringly  to  the  first  speaker.' 
Wasn  t  he  older  than  me  and  bigger  ?    Didn't  he  have 
a  smooth,  round  face,  and  little  eyes?    Didn't  he  talk 

hoarse  ?    Didn't  he  " he  stopped  hopelessly. 

"Yes;  oh,  he  wasn't  a  bit  like  you,"  said  the  man 
musingly.  «  Ye  see,  that's  the  h-11  of  it :  You're  altogether 
too  many  and  too  various  fur  this  camp  ?  " 

"I  don't  know  who's  been  here  before,  or  what  they  have 
said,"  said  Clarence  desperately— yet  even  in  that  despera- 
tion retammg  the  dogged  loyalty  to  his  old  playmate  which 
was  part  of  his  nature.  « I  don't  know,  and  I  don't  care- 
there!  I'm  Clarence  Brant,  of  Kentucky;  I  started  in 
Silsbee's  train  from  St.  Jo,  and  I'm  going  to  the  mines,  and 
you  can't  stop  me  ! " 

The  man  who  had  first  spoken  started,  looked  keenly  at 
Clarence,  and  then  turned  to  the  others.  The  gentleman 
known  as  the  Living  Skeleton  had  obtruded  his  huge  bulk 
m  front  of  the  boy,  and,  gazing  at  him,  said  reflectively. 
"  Darned  if  it  don't  look  like  one  of  Brant's  pups— sure  ' " 

"An:  ye  any  relation  to  Kernel  Hamilton  Brant,  of 
Looeyville  ?  "  asked  the  first  speaker. 

Again  that  old  questi  n !  Poor  Clarence  hesitated  de- 
spairingly.  Was  he  to  go  through  the  same  cross-examina- 
tion he  had  undergone  with  the  Peytons  ?  "  Yes,"  he  said 
doggedly,  « I  am— but  he's  dead.     And  you  know  it" 

"Dead— of  course."  "Sartin."  "He's  dead."  "The 
Kernel's  planted,"  said  th-  men  in  chorus. 

"Well,  yes,"  reflected  the  Living  Skeleton  ostentatinu^w 
as  one  who  spoke  from  experience.     "Ham  Branfs  about 
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as  bony  now  as  they  make  'em."  '« You  bet !  About  the 
dustiest,  deadest  corpse  you  kin  turn  out,"  corroborated 
SlumguUion  Dick,  nodding  his  head  gloomily  to  the  others; 
"in  point  o'  fack,  es  a  corpse,  about  the  last  one  I  should 
keer  to  go  huntin'  fur." 

"  The  Kernel's  tech  'ud  be  cold  and  clammy  I "  concluded 
the  Duke  of  Chatham  Street,  who  had  not  yet  spoken,  "sure. 
But  what  did  yer  mammy  say  about  it  ?  Is  she  geitin' 
married  agin  ?    Did  she  send  ye  here  ?  " 

It  seemed  to  Clarence  that  the  Duke  of  Chatham  Street 
here  received  a  kick  from  his  companions;  but  the  boy 
repeated  doggedly — 

"I  came  to  Sacramento  to  find  my  cousin,  Jackson 
Brant;  but  he  wasn't  there." 

"Jackson  Brant!"  echoed  the  first  speaker,  glancing  at 
the  others.     "  Did  your  mother  say  he  was  your  cousin  ?  » 

"  Yes,"  said  Clarence  wearily.    "  Good-bye." 

"Hullo,  sonny,  where  are  you  going?" 

"  To  dig  gold,"  said  the  boy.  «  And  you  know  you  can't 
prevent  me,  if  it  isn't  on  your  claim.  I  know  the  law." 
He  had  heard  Mr.  Peyton  discuss  it  at  Stockton,  and  he 
fancied  that  the  men,  who  were  whispering  among  them- 
selves, looked  kinder  than  before,  and  as  if  they  were  no 
longer  "acting"  to  him.  The  first  speaker  laid  his  hand 
on  his  shoulder  and  said,  "All  right,  come  with  me,  and 
I'll  show  you  where  to  dig." 

"Who  are  you?"  said  Clarence.  "You  call  yourself 
only  'me.'" 

"Well,  you  can  call  me  Flynn—Tom  Flynn." 
"  And  you'll  show  me  where  I  can  dig— myself  ?  " 
"I  will." 

"Do  you  know,"  said  Clarence  timidly,  yet  with  a  half- 
conscious  smile,  "that  I— I  kinder  bring  luck?" 

The  man  looked  down  upon  him,  and  said  gravely,  but, 
as  it  struck  Clarence,  with  a  new  kind  of  gravity,  "  I  believe 
you." 
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other  dav"     An.i   v.        i      ?       ^^"  '"  Sacramento  the 

experience  in  th.  kv^'"'^  ^^'^  ^''^'  earnestness  his 
experience  in  the  gambhng-saloon.  Not  content  with  that 
-.he  sealed  fountains  of  his  childish  deep  bdng  bLke^^^ 
l^.:Z.':Tr'  ^y-^^^^^y-^^  spolc'e  of  hi  hot" 

m  h«  future  had  suddenly  deserted  him,  or  wheTer  some 
eeraordmary  prepossession  in  his  companion  had  affected 

f  ™M  side  Z^r  '■  '"'  '^  "-^  '■■">'  '"=  P^-  >^  Sd 
On  „"""'"■.  ^'y""  ™»  "  possession  of  all  the  boy's  history 

here,  where  vou  Iikf>"c^,-^  u-  ^  ^  anywhere 

you'H  be  sur^ot'd  he  clr'™"^"*"'^'  "'"<' 
dirt,  go  to  that  sluice,  and  e  the  wa^  ZT  "tf  "" 
of  the  pan-workin'  i  round  so  "lie  'h^-h  v  ?  *'  '"^ 
rotary  motion  with  the  vessel  4.  t  ■''"""'"«  " 
an  .he  soil  is  washed  t  oH  Id  y^TavtZy  t  ^ 
sand  at  the  bottom.     Then  work  Lt  ,hl        ^  ^ 

you  see  the  colour.     U"  bT^fr^ oftstl:;:  2  '^ 

1 11  leave  you  here,  and  you  wait  Ull  I  come  back  »    wS 
another  grave  nod  and  something  like  a  sniileTn  ,h,  „ 
™*.e  par.  of  his  bearded  face-f,s  eyes-h™"  str^rl^S!]; 

Clarence  did  not  lose  time.  Selecting  a  snot  where  th. 
grass  was  less  thick  he  broke  through  tL  Sl:,Z^l 
up  two  or  three  spadefuls  of  red  soif.    When  he  had  Med 
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the  pan  and  raised  it  to  his  shor.lder  he  was  astounded  at 
its  weight.  He  did  not  know  that  it  was  due  to  the  red 
precipitate  of  iron  that  gave  it  its  colour.  Staggering  along 
with  his  burden  to  the  running  sluice — which  looked  like 
an  open  wooden  gutter — at  the  foot  ot  the  hill  be  began 
to  carefully  carry  out  Flynn's  direction.  The  first  dip  of 
the  pan  in  the  running  water  carried  off  half  the  contents 
of  the  pan  in  liquid  paint-like  ooze.  For  a  moment  he 
gave  way  to  boyish  satisfaction  in  the  sight  and  touch  of 
this  unctuous  solution,  and  dabbled  his  fingers  in  it.  A 
few  moments  more  of  rinsing  and  he  came  to  the  sediment 
of  fine  black  sand  that  was  beneath  it.  Another  plunge 
and  sv^illing  of  water  in  the  pan,  and — could  he  believe  his 
eyes ! — a  few  yellow  tiny  scales,  scarcely  larger  than  pins' 
heads,  glittered  among  the  sand.  He  poured  it  oif.  But 
his  companion  was  right ;  the  lighter  sand  shifted  from  side 
to  side  with  the  water,  but  the  glittering  pomts  remained 
adhering  by  their  own  tiny  specific  gravity  to  the  smooth 
surface  of  the  bottom.     It  was  "  the  colour  " — Gold ! 

Clarence's  heart  seemed  to  give  a  great  leap  within  him. 
A  vision  of  wealth,  of  independence,  of  power,  sprang 
before  his  dazzled  eyes,  and — a  hand  lightly  touched  him 
on  the  shoulder. 

He  started  I  In  his  complete  preoccupation  and  excite- 
ment he  had  not  heard  the  clatter  of  horse-hoofs,  and  to  his 
amazement  Flynn  was  already  beside  him,  mounted,  and 
leading  a  second  horse. 

"  You  kir.  ride,"  he  said  shortly. 

"  Yes,"  stammered  Clarence ;  "  but " 

*^  But — we've  only  got  two  hours  to  reach  Buckeye  Mills 
in  time  to  ca'.ch  the  down  stage.  Drop  all  that,  jump  up, 
and  come  with  me ! " 

"  But  I've  just  found  gold,"  said  the  boy  excitedly. 

"  And  I've  just  found  your — cousin.     Come ! " 

He  spurred  his  horse  across  Clarence's  scattered  imple- 
ments, half  helped,  half  lifted  the  boy  into  the  saddle  of  the 
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second  horse,  and  with  a  cut  of  his  riata  over  the  animal's 
haunches,  the  next  moment  they  were  both  galloping  furi- 
ously  away. 


CHAPTER  IX 

Torn  suddenly  from  his  prospective  future,  but  too  much 
dommated  by  the  man  beside  him  to  protest,  Clarence  was 
silent  until  a  rise  in  the  road  a  few  minutes  later  partly 
abated  their  headlong  speed,  and  gave  him  chance  to 
recover  his  breath  and  courage. 

"  Where  is  my  cousin  ? "  he  asked. 

"  In  the  southern  county,  two  hundred  miles  from  here  " 

"  Are  we  going  to  him  ?  " 

"Yes." 

They  rode  furiously  forward  again.  It  was  nearly  half-an- 
hour  before  they  came  to  a  longer  ascent.  Clarence  could 
see  that  Flynn  was  from  time  to  time  examining  him  curi- 
ously under  his  slouched  hat.  This  somewhat  embarrassed 
him,  but  in  his  singular  confidence  in  the  man  no  distrust 
mingled  with  it. 

"  Ye  never  saw  your— cousin  ?  "  he  asked. 
"No,"  said  Clarence;   "nor  he  me     I  don't  think  he 
knew  me  much,  anyway." 
" How  old  mout  ye  be,  Clarence?" 
"  Twelve." 

"Well,  as  you're  suthin'  of  a  pup  "-Clarence  started,  and 
recalled  Peyton's  first  criticism  of  him-"  I  reckon  to  tell  ye 
suthin'  I    Ye  aint  goin'  to  be  skeert,  or  afeard,  or  lose  yer 
sand,  I  kalkilate,  for  skunkin'  aint  in  your  breed     Well 
wot  ef  I  told  ye  that  thish  yer-thish  y^x~cousin  o'  yours 
was  the  biggest  devil  onhung  !-that  he'd  just  killed  a  man 
and  had  to  lite  out  elsewhere?    And  thet's  why  he  didn't 
show  up  in  Sacramento  I    What  if  I  told  you  that  ? » 
Clarence  felt  that  this  was  somehow  a  little  too  muchl 
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He  was  perfectly  truthful,  and  therefore  lifting  his  frank 
eyes  to  Flynn,  he  said — 

"  I  should  think  you  were  talking  a  good  deal  like  Tim 
Hooker ! » 

His  companion  stared,  and  suddenly  reined  up  his  horse, 
then  bursting  into  a  shout  of  laughter  he  galloped  ahead, 
from  time  to  time  shaking  his  head,  slapping  his  legs,  and 
making  the  dim  woods  ring  with  his  boisterous  mirth.  Then 
as  suddenly  becoming  thoughtful  again  he  rode  off  rapidly 
for  half-an-hour,  only  speaking  to  Clarence  to  urge  him 
forward,  and  assisting  his  progress  by  lashing  the  haunches 
of  his  horse.  Luckily  the  boy  was  a  good  rider— a  fact 
which  Flynn  seemed  to  thoroughly  appreciate— or  he  would 
have  been  unseated  a  dozen  times. 

At  last  the  straggling  sheds  of  Buckeye  Mills  came  into 
softer  purple  view  on  the  opposite  mountain.  Then  laying 
his  hand  on  Clarence's  shoulder  as  he  reined  in  at  his  side, 
Flynn  broke  the  silence. 

"  There,  boy,"  he  said,  wiping  the  mirthful  tears  from  his 
eyei,  "I  was  only  foolin'— only  trying  yer  grit!  This 
yer  cousin  I'm  taking  you  to  ez  as  quiet  and  soft-spoken 
and  as  old-fashioned  ez  you  be.  Why,  he's  that  wrapped 
up  in  books  and  study  that  he  hves  alone  in  a  big  adobe 
ranckerie  among  a  lot  o'  Spanish,  and  he  don't  keer  to  see 
his  own  countrymen  I  Why,  he's  even  changed  his  name, 
and  calls  himself  Don  Juan  Robinson  I  But  he's  very  rich ; 
he  owns  three  leagues  of  land  and  heaps  of  cattle  and  horses,' 
and,"  glancing  approvingly  at  Clarence's  seat  in  the  saddle, 
"  I  reckon  you'll  hev  plenty  of  fun  thar." 

'•  But,"  hesitated  Clarence— to  whom  this  proposal  seemed 
only  a  repetition  of  Peyton's  charitable  offer—''  I  think  I'd 
better  stay  here  and  dig  gold — with  you." 

"And  I  think  you'd  better  not,"  said  the  man,  with  a 
gravity  that  was  very  like  a  settled  determination. 

"  But  my  cousin  never  came  for  me  to  Sacramento— nor 
sent,  nor  even  wrote,"  persisted  Clarence  indignantly. 
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recZtV°  -"u  K^°^'  ^"'  ^'  ^^°^"  ^°  *he  man  whom  he 
reckoned  would  bnng  you  there-Jack  Silsbee-and  left  it 
m  the  care  of  the  bank.     And  Silsbee,  being  dead  dldnl 

iTe  'was  sent^LT?  ""'°"  '"^'^^'^  '^^"^^'  ^^^^  ^^^ 
eiter  was  sent  back  to  your  cousin  through  me,  because 

he  bank  thought  we  knew  his  whereabuufs.     It  came  to 

n  tfe  hill  L"  ?""  f "'  "'"^^  ^°"  --  P-P-tU° 
on  the  hills.de.     Rememberm'  your  story  I  took  the  liberty 

S  Isbrio'h^-    "'  '°""'  °"^  ^'^^  y°"'   ---  had  toM 
bUsbee  to  bnng  you  straight  to  him.     So,  I'm  only  doin' 

now  what  Silsbee  would  have  done."  ^ 

Any  momentary  doubt  or  suspicion  that  might  have  arisen 

n  Clarence's  mind  vanished  as  he  met  his  companion's 

steady  and  masterful  eye.     Even  his  disappointment  was 

prSn"  AnV''^™  ^'  ^''  new-foundlendsh  !  Tnd 
protect  on.  And  as  its  outset  had  been  marked  by  an 
unusual  burst  of  confidence  on  Clarence's  part,  the  boy  n 
his  gratitude  now  felt  something  of  the  timid  shyness  of  a 
deeper  feeling,  and  once  more  became  reticent 

MiHs  h.r''M"  *'"''  '°  '""'"^  "  ^^''^  "^^^1  ^t  Buckeye 
Mills  before  the  stage  arrived,  and  Clarence  noticed  that 
his  friend,  despite  Ms  rough  dress  and  lawless  aspect  pr^ 
voked  a  marke.  agree  of  respect  from  those  he'met-°^ 
whu:h  perhaps,  .  wholesome  fear  was  mingled.  It  is  certain 
that  the  two  best  placesin  the  stage  were  given  up  to  them 
without  protest  and  that  a  careless,  almost'  superdlious,  ^ 

alacrity  by  all-including  even  two  fastidiously-dressed  and 
previously-reserved  passengers.  I  am  afraid  ihat  Clarence 
enjoyed  this  proof  of  his  friend's  singular  dominance  with 
a  boyish  pride,  and,  conscious  of  the  curious  eyes  of  the 
passengers,  directed  occasionally  to  himself,  was  somewhat 
ostentatious  in  his  familiarity  with  this  bearded  autocrat 

At  noon  the  next  day  they  left  the  stage  at  a  wayside 
ride  station,  and  Flynn  briefly  informed  Clarence  that  they 
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must  again  take  horses.     This  at   first   seemed  difficult 
in  that   out  of-the-\/ay  settlement,  where  they  alone  had 
stopped,  but  a  whisper  from  the  driver  in  the  ear  of  the 
station-master  produced  a  couple  of  fiery  mustangs  with 
the  same  accompaniment  of  cautious  awe  and  mystery. 
For  the  next  two  days  they  travelled  on  horseback,  resting 
by  night  at  the  lodgings  of  one  or  other  of  Flynn's  friends 
in  the  outskirts  of  a  large  town,  where  they  arrived  in 
the   darkness,   and  left  before  day.     To  any  one  more 
experienced  than  the  simple-minded  boy  it  would  have 
been  evident  that  Flynn  was  purposely  avoiding  the  more 
travelled  roads  and  conveyances ;  and  when  they  changed 
horses  again  the  next  day's  ride  was  through  an  apparently 
unbroken  wilderness  of  scattered  wood  and  rolling  plain. 
Yet  to  Clarence,  with  his  Pantheistic  reliance  and  joyous 
sympathy  with  nature,  the  change  was  filled  with  exhila- 
rating pleasure.     The  vast  seas  of  tossing  wild  oats,  the 
hillside   still  variegated  with   strange   flowers,   the  virgin 
freshness  of  untrodden  woods  and  leafy  aisles,  whose  floors 
of  moss  or  bark  were  undisturbed  by  human  footprint,  were 
a  keen  delight  and  novelty.     More  than  this,  his  quick 
eye,  trained  perceptions,  and  frontier  knowledge  now  stood 
him  in  good  stead.    His  intuitive  sense  of  distance,  instincts 
of  woodcraft,  and  his  unerring  detection  of  those  signs, 
landmarks,   and  guide-posts  of  nature,   undistinguishable 
to  aught  but  birds  and  beasts  and  some  children,  were 
now  of  the  greatest  service  to  his  less  favoured  companion. 
In  this  part  of  their  strange  pilgrimage  it  was  the  boy  who 
took  the  lead.      Flynn,   who   during  the   past  two  days 
seemed  to  have  fallen  into  a  mood  of  watchful  reserve, 
nodded  his  approbation.      "This  sort  of  thing's  yer  best 
holt,  boy,"  he  said.      "Men  and  cities   ain't  your  little 
game." 

At  the  next  stopping- place  Clarence  had  a  surprise. 
They  had  again  entered  a  town  at  nightfall,  and  lodged 
with  another  friend  of  Flynn's  in  rooms  which  from  vague 
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sounds  appeared  to  be  over  a  gambling-saloon.  Clarence 
woke  late  in  the  morning,  and  descending  into  the  street 
to  mount  for  the  day's  journey,  was  startled  to  find  that 
Flynn  was  not  on  the  other  horse,  but  that  a  well-dressed 
and  handsome  stranger  had  taken  his  place.  But  a  laugh, 
and  the  familiar  command,  "Jump  up,  boy,"  made  him 
look  again.  It  was  Flynn,  but  completely  shaven  of  beard 
and  moustache,  closely  clipped  of  hair,  and  in  a  fastidiously 
cut  suit  of  black  I 

"  Then  you  didn't  know  me  ?  "  said  Flynn. 
"  Not  till  you  spoke,"  replied  Clarence. 
"So  much  the  better,"  said  his  friend  sententiously, 
as  he  put  spurs  to  his  horse.  But  as  they  cantered  through 
the  street,  Clarence,  who  had  already  become  accustomed 
to  the  stranger's  hirsute  adornment,  felt  a  little  more  awe 
of  him.  The  profile  of  the  mouth  and  chin  now  exposed 
to  his  sidelong  glance  was  hard  and  stern,  and  slightly 
saturnine.  Although  unable  at  the  time  to  identify  it  with 
anybody  he  had  ever  known,  it  seemed  to  the  imaginative 
boy  to  be  vaguely  connected  with  some  sad  experience. 
But  the  eyes  were  thoughtful  and  kindly,  and  the  boy  later 
believed  that  if  he  had  been  more  familiar  with  the  face 
he  would  have  loved  it  better.  For  it  was  the  last  and 
only  day  he  was  to  see  it— as,  late  that  afternoon,  after 
a  dusty  ride  along  more  travelled  highways,  they  reached 
their  journey's  end. 

It  was  a  low-walled  house,  with  red-tiled  roofs  showing 
against  the  dark  green  of  venerable  pear  and  fig  trees,  and 
a  square  courtyard  in  the  centre  where  they  had  dismounted. 
A  few  words  in  Spanish  from  Flynn  to  one  of  the  lounging 
peons  admitted  them  to  a  wooden  corridor,  and  thence 
to  a  long  low  room,  which  to  Clarence's  eyes  seemed 
literally  piled  with  books  and  engravings.  Here  Flynn 
hurriedly  bade  him  stay  while  he  sought  the  host  in  another 
part  of  the  building.  But  Clarence  did  not  miss  himj 
indeed,  it  may  be  feared,  he  forgot  even  the  object  of  their 
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irr^  .k'.'"'  ''"^^^'°"^  *^^'  ^"ddenly  thronged  upon 
him  and  the  boyish  vista  of  the  future  that  they  seemeS 
to  open.     He  was  dazed  and  intoxicated      HrhL 

joo.  like  h,-„.e,rrc..„c?:„:fh:xr/SeTf:;' 

venting  somfrn'«e„;di"rfi,f  17?  *°"«V  "'  '"■ 
prised  to  find  that  hi=  .u.  i        8'™'"8  "P.  he  was  sur- 

«  he  was.    Cn  as  usual  1,??M  ""  "  embarrassed 
"Df  r™,™       J     ,        '  "^'erfully  interposed— 

much  thare'th":  tf  'rr'"  ".*  °*^^'  """^  '"ar  ain't 
reckon/' he  si  dL„, /"/„.'  "'"""  ''^"^  ™""^  ' 
Don  Juan  Z^^Z) L  added  .oT, """"  f"".^  ""■'=" 
well  that  you  let  '  lackson  Rrfn  -  ?/  f ,"'  " '  '""  ^ 
>han  you,  tat  li  t,  Lfd  t  h  ''  i  ^^  ''™  "e"'' 
enough,  'a.  S  you'd  better'! To  ^^;°/°^^°°'' 
occasional  singular  gravity  ^"eluded,  with  his 

emtLte'd",:tt^e-m:chr  tt™"l  ^'"'  ^"^-^'^ 

relief^the  boy  looked  u^tbtirS'^dt^^^^^^^^ 
May  I  look  at  those  books  ?  "  ^ 

His  cousin  stopped  and  glanced  at  him  with  thp  fire* 
expression  of  interest  he  had  shown  '^''^ 

"Ah,  you  read;  you  like  books?" 
"Yes,"  said  Clarence.     As  his  cousin  remained  still 
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looking  at  him  thoughtfully,  he  added,   «'My  hands 
pretty  clean,  but  I  can  wash  them  first  if  you  like" 

"^'-     may  look  at  them,"  said   Don  Juan  smilingly 
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are 


'You 


'and  as  they  are  old  book 


ward.  »     An^    .       • "Vr"  "^^^  ^"^^"^  >'°"^  h^"^s  after- 

Ir  ruT    ?,  '      '"'"^  ^°  ^'y""  ^"^denly  with  an  air  cf 
rehef,        tdl  you  what  I'll  do.  I'll  teach  him  Spanish  1" 

M Tr^  ^\        '""T  ^°^''^'''  ^"^  ^'^'■^"'^e  turned  eagerly 
1       shelves.    They  were  old  books,  some  indeed  verj 
old  queerly  bound,  and  worm-eaten.     Some  were  in  foreign 
languages,  but  others  in  clear  bold  English  type  with  auaS 
woodcuts  and  illustrations.     One  seeLd  toTe  ifhrS 
of  battles  and  sieges,  with  pictured  representations  of  com- 
batants spitted  with  arrows,  cleanly  Ic^.ped  off  in  limb  or 
toppled   over  distinctly  by  visible   cannon-shot.     He  was 
deep  m  its  perusal  when  he  heard  the  clatter  of  horJes' 
hoofs  m  the  courtyard  and  the  voice  of  Flynn.     He Tn 
to  the  window,  and  was  astonished  to  see  his  friend  already 
on  horseback  taking  leave  of  his  host 
For  one  instant  Clarence  felt  one  of  those  sudden  revul- 

Slf hMt'  "r °;  ^^  '^'  ^^^'  ^"^  ^^'"^^  ^^  had  a'ay 

frS     FIvnn'h      '?^f  ''"^^^"°"^-     ^^y""'  his  only 
friend!      Flynn,  his  only  boyish   confidant  1     Flynn   his 

ltd  ofT  r.'T^  '"^^  '^"'  ^^^^^"^-^  him  wftho'ut  a 
word  of  parting !     It  was  true  that  he  had  onl-  apreed  to 

take  him  to  his  guardian,  but  still  Flynn  need  r /have  left 

him  without  a  word  of  hope  or  encouragement !    Vvih  any 

one  else  Clarence  would  probably  have  laken  refuge   n  his 

usual  Indian  stoicism,  but  the  same  feeling  that  hadlmpelled 

him  to  offer  Flynn  his  boyish  confidences  on  their  first 

meeting  now  overpowered  him.     He  dropped  his  book 

ran  out  into  the  corridor,  and  made  his  way  to  the  court 

yard,  just  as  Flynn  galloped  out  from  the  arch 

ridfr"'  Xl^'l  ""'''^  '  ^''P''""S  ^hout  that  reached  the 
nder.      He  drew  rem.   wheeled,   halted,   and    sat  facin^ 

ment  his  .uu»m  had  angered  in  the  corridor,  attracted  by 
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the  interruption,  and  a  peon,  lounging  in  the  archway, 
obsequiously  approached  Flynn's  bridle  rein.  But  the  rideJ 
waved  h,m  off.  and.  turning  sternly  to  Clarence,  said- 
What's  the  matter  now  ? " 
"Nothing."  said  Clarence,  striving  to  keep  back  the  hot 
tears  that  rose  in  his  eyes.  '« But  you  were  going  away 
without  saying  'good-bye.'  You've  been  very  kind  to  me. 
and— and— I  want  to  thank  you  ! " 

A  deep  flush  crossed  Flynn's  face.     Then  glancing  sus- 
piciously towards  the  corridor,  he  said  hurriedly— 
"  Did  he  send  you  ?  " 

"  No,  I  came  myself !    I  heard  you  going  " 
"All  right.     Good-bye."     He  leaned  forward  as  if  about 
to   take    Clarence's   outstretched   hand,   checked   himself 
suddenly  with  a  grim  smile,  and  taking  from  his  pocket  a 
gold  com  handed  it  to  the  boy. 

Clarence  took  it,  tossed  it  with  a  proud  gesture  to  the 
waiting  peon,  who  caught  it  thankfully,  drew  back  a  step 
from  Flynn,  and  saying,  with  white  cheeks,  "  I  only  wanted 
to  say  good-bye,"  dropped  his  hot  eyes  to  the  ground.  But 
It  did  not  seem  to  be  his  own  voice  that  had  spoken,  nor 
his  own  self  that  had  prompted  the  act. 

There  was  a  quick  interchange  of  glances  between  the 
departing  guest  and  his  late  host,  in  which  Flynn's  eyes 
flashed  with  an  odd  admiring  fire,  but  when  Clarence  raised 
his  head  again  he  was  gone.  And  as  the  boy  turned  back 
with  a  broken  heart  towards  the  corridor,  his  cousin  laid 
ms  hand  upon  his  shoulder. 

-Muy    hidalgamente,    Clarence."    he    said    pleasantly. 
Yes,  we  shall  make  something  of  you  1 " 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Then  followed  to  Clarence  three  uneventful  years.     Dur- 
ing that  interval  he  learnt  that  Jackson  Brant,  or  Don  Juan 
Rolainson— for  the  tie  of  kinship  was  the  least  factor  in 
their  relations  to  each  other,  and  after  the  departure  of 
Flynn   was   tacitly   ignored   by   both— was   more   Spanish 
than  American.     An  early  residence  in  Lower  California, 
marriage  with  a  rich  Mexican  widow,  who  dying  childless 
left  him  sole  heir,  and  some  strange  restraining  idiosyncrasy 
of  temperament,  had  quite  denationalised  him.     A  bookish 
recluse,  somewhat  superfastidious  towards  his  own  country- 
men,  the    more  Clarence  knew  him   the   more  singular 
appeared  his  acquaintance  with  Flynn,  but  as  he  did  not 
exhibit  more  communicativeness  on  this  pt^int  than  upon 
their  own  kinship,  Clarence  finally  concluded  that  it  \ras 
due  to  the  dominant  character  of  his  former  friend,  and 
thought  no  more  about  it.     He  entered  upon  the  new  life 
at  El  Refugio  with  no  disturbing  past.     Quickly  adapting 
himself  to  the  lazy  freedom  of  this  hacienda  existence,  he 
dpent  the  mornings  on  horseback  ranging  the  hills  among 
his  cousin's  cattle,  and  the  afternoons  and  evenings  busied 
among  his  cousin's   books  with  equally  lawless  and  un- 
disciplined independence.     The  easygoing  Don  Juan,  it 
is  true,  attempted  to  make  good  his  rash  promise  to  teach 
the  boy  Spanish,  and  actually  set  him  a  few  tasks ;  but  in 
a  few  weeks  the  quickwitted  Clarence  acquired  such  a 
colloquial  proficiency  from   his  casual  acquaintance  with 
vaqueros  and  small  traders  that  he  was  glad  to  leave  the 
matter  in  his  young  kinsman's  hands.     Again,  by  one  of 
those  illogical  sequences  which  make  a  lifelong  reputation 
depend  upon  a  single  trivial  act,  Clarence's  social  status 
was  settled  for  ever  at  El  Refugio  Rancho  by  his  pictur- 
esque diversion  of  Flynn's  parting  gift.     The  grateful  peon, 
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o  whom  the  boy  had  scornfully  tossed  the  coin,  repeated 

rTrl^  i  !  ""^"°^"  '"'^  >*°"^^^"1  relation  was  at  once 
recognised  as  htjo  de  la  famlia,  and  undeniably  a  hidZ 
born  and  bred.     But  in  the  more  vivid  imagination  of 

Sn:  «  ^'  ;^"^^°^her  of  God,"  said  Chucha  of  he 
flV  A  ^^,L^°"^'"go  ^ho  himself  relates  it  as  it  were 
the  Creed.     When  the  American  escort  has  arrived  w  th  the 

STe tT  ?  ""^?'  ^°°'  ^'°"'  '^'"^  -^  °^^^-- 

Cornel'  to  h L  T  K  •'  '^'^"  ^^^^°"^  ^  ^°^^  °^  P^^'^^ion- 
Comes  to  hun  at  this  moment  my  little  hidalgo.     'You 

he    airxhis "''""  J°  r'^  '^°"  ^'  y°-  d--on ' 
he  said.     This  escort,  thinking  to  make  his  peace  with  \ 

r'lTtt;  ^"^^  ^°  ^'"^  ^  g°^d  piece  r.o  pesos 
The  httle  hidalgo  has   taken  it  ..,  and  with   the  woS' 
Ah    you  would  make  of  me  your  almoner  to  my  cous  n'^ 
people,'  has  given  it  at  the  moment  to   Domi'go    and 
with  a  grace  and  fire  admirable."    But  it  is  certL  T . 
Clarence's  singular  simphcity  and  truthfl  ss   a  L  1  y 
of  being  picturesquely  indolent  in  a  way  that  suggefted  a 
dreamy  abstraction  of  mind,  rather  than  any  vulgarSencv 
to  bodily  ease  and  comfort,  and  possibly  the  fact  thathe 
was  a  good  horseman,  made  him  a  popular  hero  a    El 
Refugio.     At  the  end  of  three  years  Don  Juan  found  th! 
this   inexperienced  and  apparently  idle   boy  of  fourteen 

drh-rTf'^A^'  P^"^'  ^"^'"^  °^  ''^^  -n^he  than  he 
did  himself.  Also  that  this  unlettered  young  rustic  had 
devoured  nearly  all  the  books  in  his  library  lithbovish 
recklessness  of  digestioa  He  found,  too,  that'n  spt'  of 
h^  singular  independence  of  action,  Clarence  was  poss  ssed 
of  an  invincible  loyalty  of  principle,  and  that  ask  nl  nn 
sentimental  affection,  and  indeed^iWing  none  he'was 
without   presuming  on   his   relationship,   devoted  to  hs 

?;":f:jr"~  "i---^'  that  .om^eing  a^glfnlg 
ray  or  sun.hin=  lu  uic  nouse,  evasive  but  never  obtrusive^ 
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he  had  become  a  daily  necessity  of  comfort  and  security 
to  his  benefactor. 

Clarence  was,  however,  astonished  when  one  morning 
Don  Juan,  with  the  same  embarrassed  manner  he  had 
shown  at  their  first  meeting,  suddenly  asked  him  "what 
busmess  he  expected  to  follow."     It  seemed  the  more 
smplar,  as  the  speaker,  like  most  abstracted  men,  had 
hitherto  always  studiously  ignored  the  future  in  their  daily 
intercourse.     Yet  this  might  have   been  either  the  habit 
of  security  or  the  caution  of  doubt.     Whatever  it  was   it 
was  some  sudden  disturbance  of  Don  Juan's  equanimity 
as  disconcerting  to  himself  as  it  was  to  Clarence         .  con- 
scious was  the  boy  of  this,  that  without  replying  to  his 
cousin's  question,  but  striving  in  vain  to  recall  some  delin- 
quency of  his  own,  he  asked  with  his  usual  boyish  direct- 
ness— 

"Has  anything  happened?      Have   I    done   anything 
wrong  ?  "  ■'a 

"No,  no,"  returned  Don  Juan  hurriedly.  "But,  you 
see.  It's  time  that  you  should  think  of  your  future— or  at 
least  prepare  for  it  I  mean  you  ought  to  have  some  more 
regular  education.  You  will  have  to  go  to  school.  It's  too 
bad,  he  added  fretfully,  with  a  certain  impatient  forgetful- 
ness  of  Clarence's  presence,  and  as  if  following  his  one 
thought.     "Just  as  you  are  becoming  of  service  to  me,  and 

justifying  your  ridiculous  position  here— and  all  this  d d 

nonsense  that's  gone  before-I  mean,  of  course,  Clarence" 
he  mterrupted  himself,  catching  sight  of  the  boy's  whitening 
cheek  and  darkening  eye,  "  I  mean,  you  know-this  ridicu- 
lousness of  my  keeping  you  from  school  at  your  age,  and 
trying  to  teach  you  myself— don't  you  see." 

"You  think  it  is-ridiculous,"  repeated  Clarence  with 
dogged  persistency. 

»tJ  "1'!u   ^.^";  ridiculous,"  said  Don  Juan  hastily- 

There  !  there  !-let's  say  no  more  about  it.     To-morrow 

well  nde  over  to  San  Jose  and  see  the  Father  Secretary 
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at  the  Jesuits'  College  about  your  entering  at  once  It's  a 
good  school,  and  you'll  always  be  near  the  rancho  i "  And 
so  the  interview  ended. 

I  am  afraid  that  Clarence's  first  idea  was  to  run  away. 
There  are  few  experiences  more  crushing  to  an  ingenuous 
nature  than  the  sudden  revelation  of  the  aspect  in  which 
It  IS  regarded  by  others.     The  unfortunate  Clarence,  con- 
scious only  of  his  loyalty  to  his  cousin's  interest,  and  what 
he  believed  were  the  duties  of  his  position,  awoke  to  find 
that  position  -ridiculous."    In  an  afternoon's  gloomy  ride 
through  the  lonely  hills,  and  later  in  the  sleepless  solitude 
of  his  room  at  night,  he  concluded  that  his  cousin  was  right 
He  would  go  to  school-he  would  study  hard-so  hard  that 
in  a  httle-a  very  little  while-he  could  make  a  living  for 
hmiself.     He  awoke  contented.     It   was  the  blessing  of 
youth  that  this  resolve  and  execution  seemed  as  one  and 
the  same  thing. 

The  next  day  found  him  installed  as  a  pupil  and  boarder 
m  the  college.     Don  Juan  s  position  and  Spanish  predilec 
tions  naturally  made  his  relation  acceptable  to  the  faculty 
but  Clarence  could  not  help  perceiving  that  Father  Sob-' 
riente,  the  Principal,  regarded  him  at  times  with  a  thoughtful 
curiosity  that  made  him  suspect  that  his  cousin  had  especi- 
ally bespoken  that  attention,  and  that  he  occasionally  ques- 
tioned him  on  his  antecedents  in  a  way  that  made  him 
dread  a  renewal  of  the  old  questioning  about  his  progenitor 
For  the  rest,  he  was  a  polished,  cultivated  man ;  yet,  in  the 
characteristic,  material  criticism  of  youth,  I  am  afraid  that 
Clarence  chiefly  identified  him  as  a  priest  with  large  hands 
whose  soft  palms  seemed  to  be  cushioned  with  kindness' 
and  whose  equally  lai^e   feet,   encased  in   extraordinary 
shapeless  shoes  of  undyed  leather,  seemed  to  tread  down 
noiselessly— rather  than  to  ostentatiously  crush— the  ob- 
stacles that  beset  the  path  of  the  young  student     In  the 
cloistered  galleries  of  the  courtyard  Clarence  sometimes 
felt  hmiself  borne  down  by  the  protecting  weight  of  this 
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paternal  hand;  in  the  midnight  silence  of  the  dormitory 
he  fancied  he  was  often  conscious  of  the  soft   browsing 
read  and    snuffly  muffled   breathing  of  his  elephantin^ 
tooted  mentor. 

His  relations  with  his  schoolfellows,  however,  were  at 
first  far  from  pleasant.      Whether  they  suspected  favouri- 
tism ;  whether  they  resented  that  old  and  unsympathetic 
manner  which  sprang  from  his  habits  of  association  with 
his  elders,  or  whether  they  rested  their  objections  on  the 
broader  grounds  of  his  being  a  stranger.  I  do  not  know, 
but  they  presently  passed  from  cruel  sneers  to  physical 
opposition.    It  was  then  found  that  this  gentle  and  reserved 
you  h  had  retained  certain  objectionable,  rude,  direct,  rustic 
qualities  of  fist  and  foot,  and  that  violating  all  rules  and 
disdaining  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  schoolboy  war- 
fare, of  which  he  knew  nothing-he  simply  thrashed  a  few  of 
his  equals  out  of  hand,  with  or  without  ceremony,  as  the 
occasion  or  the  insult  happened.     In  this  emergency  one 
of  the  seniors  was  selected  to  teach  this  youthful  savage 
his  proper  position.    A  challenge  was  given  and  accepted 
by  Clarence  with  a  feverish  alacrity  that  surprised  hiniself 
as  much  as  his  adversary.     This  was  a  youth  of  eighteen 
his  superior  in  size  and  skill.      The   first   blow  bathed 
Clarences  face   in  his  own  blood.      But  the  sanguinary 
chrism,  to  the  alarm  of  the  spectators,  effected  an  instan- 
taneous and  unhallowed  change  in  the   boy.      Instantly 
closing  with  his  adversary,   he  sprang  at   his  throat   like 
an  animal,  and  locking  his  arm  around  his  neck  began  to 
strangle  him.     Blind  to  the  blows  that  rained  upon  him 
he  eventually  bore  his  staggering  enemy  by  sheer  onseJ 
and  surprise  to  the  earth.     Amidst  the  general  alarm  the 
strength   of  half-a-dozen    hastily-summoned    teachers   was 
necessary  to  unlock  his  hold      Even  then  he  struggled 
to  renew  the  conflict.     But  his  adversary  had  disappeared, 
and    from   that  day  forward  Clarence  was   never  again 
molested  I  ° 
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Seated  before  Father  Sobriente,  in  the  infirmary,  with 
swollen  and  bandaged  foce,  and  eyes  that  still  s  e^ed 
to  see  everything  m  the  murky  light  of  his  own  blood. 

hifkTe?  '°^'  ""'^^^^  °^  '^'  ^"'^"^'^  ^^"^  "P°" 

"My  son  "said  the  priest  gently,  "you  are  not  of  our 
religion,  or  I  should  claim  as  a  right  to  ask  a  question  of 
your  own  heart  at  this  moment.  But  as  to  a  good  friend 
CJaro,  a  good  friend,"  he  continued,  patting  the  boy's 
knee  you  will  tell  me,  old  Father  Sobriente,  frankly  and 
trmhfully  as  IS  your  habit,  one  little  thing.     Were  you  not 

"  No,"  said  Clarence  doggedly,  "  I'll  lick  him  again  to- 
morrow."  ° 

"  Softly,  my  son  !  It  was  not  of  him  I  speak,  but  of  some- 
thing more  terrible  and  awful.  Were  vou  not  afraid  of-of " 
-he  paused,  and  suddenly  darting  his  clear  eyes  into  the 
very  depths  of  Clarence's  soul,  added-"  of  ^^«rj^/^/ » 

The  boy  started,  shuddered,  and  burst  into  tears.     "So 
so,    said  the  priest  gently,  "we  have  found  our  real  enemy! 

fh^n  fi  K.  r'    ^A^^  ^"'^  °^  ^°^'  ™y  ""^^  ^^rior,  we 
shall  fight  htm  and  conquer." 

Whether  Clarence  profited  by  this  lesson,  or  whether 
this  brief  exhibition  of  his  quality  prevented  any  repetition 

schoolfellows  had  never  been  his  associates  or  confidants 
It  mattered  httle  to  him  whether  they  feared,  respected 
him  or  were  hypocritically  obsequious  after  the  fashion 
of  he  weaker.  His  studies,  at  all  events,  profited  by  this 
lack  of  distraction.  Already  his  two  years  of  desultory  and 
omnivorous  reading  had  given  him  a  facile  familiarity  with 
many  things,  which  left  him  utterly  free  of  the  timiditv 
awkwardness,  or  non-interest  of  a  beginner.  His  usually 
reserved  manner,  which  had  been  lack  of  expression  rather 
than  of  conviction,  had  deceived  his  tutors.  The  audacity 
ot  a  mind  that  had  never  been  dominated  bv  other<^  and 
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Clarence  was  sligl.tly  w  ba^in  m/^?-  ""''  "'  ^  '""" 
freedom  from  .h'e  rjlestastn^ed     ttS  l^^l'""'^ 

.  6"-  "^^  vibic  me  neighbouring  town  of  c:nnta  r^i. 
restricted  and  unattpnWpri      xr    u  j     ,  ^  ^'^'"^  """ 

furnished  „i.h  porefrnVfl^hictrhis""  "'^'^"^ 
less  state  and  Soartin  h.KiJi    u  T  ^'^  companion- 

contempt.     Sr'heless  t    1         '  '^"^"^'^  ^"^  ""^^^'^h 

l^ounging  one  afternoon   along  the  AlampH,        ,    r 
avenue  set  out  hv  th^  «o  i    tv^-    •  ^^ameda,   a  leafy 

village  of  San  joslind  th  ^  '''°"  ^^'^^^^  ^^^^^^"  the 
a  do'uble  'L  if /oung  •  Lrrr?"^^  '^'"^'  '^  ^^^ 
on  their  usual  promenf  df  I  vL  ^f  th  "''"'  ^PP^^^^^^ing 
the  fondest  ambition  of  he  San  1//^,,^'°''''^°"  ^^^"^ 
cially  interdicted  and  cir  u^.^  Jd  J^^^^^^^^ 
attending  the  college  excursi^nrcia/en  e  ffrL^^^^^^^^ 
profound  indifference  of  a  boy  who  Tl  '^  ^^^ 

temperate  .one  of  fifteen  vearV  thTnl '  u  u^  '"^^^^diate 
young  and  romantic  He'w;^pa^^^^^^^^^^  '^".  "°  ^°"^^^ 
glance,  when  a  pair  ordeTD  vfnt?  ""  ""''^  ^  """"^'^^^ 
under  the  bro.d  shide  ofT  "^'^^^'.^f  ^^"g^t  his  own 
even  as  it  had  ont  to/ed  ^Tf  ^  ^'^'^'^^"^^  ^^t' 
calico  sun-bonnet      stvf    ^  '^'  ^"^^^^  °^  ^ 

spoken,  but  w^h  a  auicl  ,i.f '  "'"'"'^  '"^  "°"'^  ^^ve 

"leaning  glan!e  at  th.  ^'f "''  °^  '^"''°"  ^"d  a 

a  mig  glance  at  the  two  nuns  who  walked  at  tu^  u    j 

and  foot  of  the  file  «!hp  ,-n^;,  *  ^  u     ^^'''^^  ^t  the  head 

lue  nie,  sne  indicated  him  to  follnw     tj«  j-j 

.0  dare  our  and  r„„  bac.  .  .ttror&S  rec^^ 
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it.  But  she  gave  another  swift  glance  of  her  blue  eyes 
as  she  snatched  it  up  and  demurely  ran  back  to  her  place. 
The  procession  passed  on,  but  when  Clarence  reached  the 
spot  where  she  had  paused  he  saw  a  three-cornered  bit  of 
paper  lying  in  the  grass.  He  was  too  discreet  to  pick  it 
up  while  the  girls  were  still  in  sight,  but  continued  on; 
returning  to  it  later.  It  contained  a  few  words  in  a  school- 
girl's hand  hastily  scrawled  in  pencil,  "  Come  to  the  south 
wall  near  the  big  pear-tree  at  six." 

Delighted  as  Clarence  felt,  he  was  at  the  same  time 
embarrassed.  He  could  not  understand  the  necessity  of  this 
mysterious  rendezvous.  He  knew  that  if  she  was  a  scholar, 
she  was  under  certain  conventual  restraints;  but  with  the 
privileges  of  his  position  and  friendship  with  his  teachers, 
he  believed  that  Father  Sobriente  would  easily  procure  him 
an  interview  with  this  old  playfellow,  of  whom  he  had  often 
spoken,  and  who  was,  with  himself,  the  sole  survivor  of  his 
tragical  past.  And  trusted  as  he  was  by  Sobriente,  there 
was  something  in  this  clandestine  though  innocent  rendez- 
vous that  went  against  his  loyalty.  Nevertheless  he  kept 
the  appointment,  and  at  the  stated  time  was  at  the  south 
wall  of  the  convent,  over  which  the  gnarled  boughs  of  the 
distinguishing  pear  tree  hung.  Hard  by  in  the  wall  was  a 
grated  wicket  door  that  seemed  unused. 

Would  she  appear  among  the  boughs  or  on  the  edge  of 
the  wall  ?  Either  would  be  like  the  old  Susy !  But  to  his 
surprise  he  heard  the  sound  of  the  key  turning  in  the  lock. 
The  grated  door  suddenly  turned  on  its  hinges,  and  Susy 
slipped  out.  Grasping  his  hand  she  said,  **  Let's  run, 
Clarence,"  and  before  he  could  reply,  she  started  off  with 
him  at  a  rapid  pace.  Down  the  lane  they  flew — very  much, 
as  it  seemed  to  Clarence's  fancy,  as  they  had  flown  from  the 
old  emigrant  waggon  on  the  prairie  four  years  before.  He 
glanced  at  the  fluttering,  fairy-like  figure  beside  him.  She 
had  grown  taller  and  more  graceful;  she  was  dressed  in 
exquisite  taste,  wiili  a  minuteness  of  luxurious  detail  that 
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bespoke  the  spoilt  child-but  there  was  the  same  prodigal 
outburst  of  rippling,  golden  hair  down  her  back  and 
shoulders  violet  eyes,  capricious  little  mouth,  and  the  same 
dehcate  hands  and  feet  he  had  remembered.  He  would 
have  preferred  a  more  deliberate  survey,  but  with  a  shake 
of  her  head  and  an  hysteric  little  laugh  she  only  said, 
Kun,  Clarence,  run,"  and  again  darted  forward.     Arriving 

breatHes"r   "''""'  ''''  ^"^"^'   ^'^  ^°^"^^  ^"^   halted 

"But  you're  not  running  away  from  school,  Susy,  are 
you?"  said  Clarence  anxiously. 

"Only  a  little  bit.      Just  enough  to  get  ahead  of  the 
o  her  girls,     she  said,  re-arranging  her  brown  curls  and 
tilted  hat.      "You   see,  Clarence,"  she  condescended  to 
explain,  with  a  sudden  assumption   of  older  superiority 
mothers  here  at  the  hotel  all  this  week,  and  I'm  allowed 
to  go  home  every  night,  like  a  day  scholar.     Only  there's 
three  or  four  other  girls  that  go  out  at  the  same  time  with 
me  and  one  of  the  Sisters-and  to-day  I  got  ahead  of  'em 
just  to  see  j^«." 

"But"— began  Clarence. 

"Oh  it's  all  right;  the  other  girls  knew  it,  and  helped 
me.  rhey  don't  start  out  for  half-an-hour  yet,  and  they'll 
say  I  ve  just  run  ahead,  and  when  they  and  the  Sister  get 
to  the  hotel  I'll  be  there  already— don't  you  see  ?  " 

•'  Yes,"  said  Clarence  dubiously. 

"And  we'll  go  to  ah  ice-cream  saloon  now,  shan't  we? 

T     !,^  ^"''''  T  "'"  "^^  ^°''^-     I'^^  got  some  money," 
she  added  quickly,  as  Clarence  looked  embarrassed 

"So  have  I"  said  Clarence,  with  a  faint  accession  of 
colour  "Lets  go!"  She  had  relinquished  his  hand  to 
smooth  out  her  frock,  and  they  were  walking  side  by  side 
at  a  more  moderate  pace.  "But,"  he  cominued,  clinging 
to  h.s  first  Idea  with  masculine  persistence,  and  anxious  to 
assure  his  companion  of  his  power,  of  his  position  "  I'm 
m  the  college,  and  Father  Sobriente,  who  knows  your  lady 
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superior,  is  a  good  friend  of  mine,  and  gives  me  privilege"!  • 
and— and-when  he  knows  that  you  and  I  used  to  play 
together-why,  he'll  fix  it  that  we  may  see  each  other  when- 
ever we  want." 

"Oh,  you  silly,"  said  Susy,  "7^//^a//— when  you're" 

"When  I'm  7f///a/?" 

The  young  girl  shot  a  violet  blue  ray  from  under  her 
broad  hat.  "  Why— when  we're  grown  up  now  ?  "  Then 
with  a  certain  precision,  "  Why,  they're  very  particular  about 
young  gentlemen  !     Why,  Clarence,  if  they  suspected  that 

you  and  I  were" another  violet  ray  from  under  the  hat 

completed  this  unfinished  sentence. 

Pleased  and  yet  confused,  Clarence  looked  straight  ahead 
with  deepening  colour.  "Why,"  continued  Susy,  "Mary 
Rogers,  that  was  walking  with  me,  thought  you  were  ever 
so  old— and  a  distinguished  Spaniard !  And  I,"  she  said 
abruptly,  "haven't  I  grown?  Tell  me,  Clarence,"  with  her 
old  appealing  impatience,  "haven't  I  grown?  Do  tell 
me  I" 

"  Very  much,"  said  Clarence. 

"And  isn't  this  frock  pretty— it's  only  my  second  best- 
but  I've  a  prettier  one  with  lace  all  down  in  front;  but  isn't 
this  one  pretty,  Clarence,  tell  me  ?  " 

Clarence  thought  the  frock  and  its  fair  owner  perfection 
and  said  so.  Whereat  Susy,  as  if  suddenly  aware  of  the 
presence  of  passers-by,  assumed  an  air  of  severe  propriety 
dropped  her  hands  on  her  side,  and  with  an  aflfected  con- 
scientiousness walked  on,  a  little  further  from  Clarence's 
side,  until  they  reached  the  ice-cream  saloon. 

"Get  a  table  near  the  back,  Clarence,"  she  said,  in  a 
confidential  whisper,  "where  they  can't  see  us-and  straw- 
berry,  you  know,  for  the  lemon  and  vanilla  here  is  just 
horrid !  "  "' 

They  took  their  seats  in  a  kind  of  rustic  arbour  in  the 
rear  of  the  shop,  which  gave  them  the  appearance  of  two 
youthful,  but  somewhat  over-dressed  and   over-rnn.cioii= 
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Sit  eld'"  ""/"  •"'"^^'  °^  ^'^'^^^  awkwardness. 
Which  Susy  endeavoured  to  displace.     "There  has  been  " 

she  remarked,  with  easy  conversational  li-htness  "  nuite  an 
exaterr.ent  about  our  French  teacher  being  chnged'  The 
girls-in  our  class-think  it  most  disgraceful." 

veat"f  'n  ''''  '"  "^"  T""^  ''^  '^'''  '  ^^P^r^tion  of  four 
years  1    Clarence  was  desperate-but  as  yet  idealess  a3 

now."'''  '"'"  "^''^   '  ^^"S^'  "b"t  ^e  don't  have   them 

"And  'Mose'"  (a  black  pointer,  who  used  to  yeb  when 
Susy  sang),  "  does  he  still  sing  with  you  ?  "  ^   ^      '" 

"hnti^tt^TK"V"":r  ^°"^'"  ^^'^  Susy  composedly; 
pony»andhe-  ^^?  i""'  '"'  '  ^'""^^  and  a  black 
eSs  she  dZT  :  '"^'^  '"''"'°^y  °^  ^''  °^her  personal 
t^on  nf  r  J  f  ^°  '^"'^  ^"'"^^^'-y  details  of  the  devo- 
id" °    ^''  !^°P;^^  P^'-^"^^-  ^hom  she  now  readily  spokt 

recollection  of  the  dead.  From  which  it  appeared  that  fhf 
Peytons  were  very  rich,  and,  in  addition  to  fheinLLsion! 
m  the  lower  country,  owned  a  ranche  in  SarSrand  a 
house  in  San  Francisco      Tit^  oii    ,  .,  ,'^'*'"'*  ^^^^^a  and  a 

impressions  were  ZZt  re  e^  In  thf"'  "f  ^'™"«^=' 
her  back  .o  .his  n^aterial^eSd 'y,  hetij-  ""'  '"  "^ 
You  remember  Jim  Hooker?" 

Th"  ^li  '''T''  a^ay-when  you  left  I    But  just  think  of  it  I 
The  other  day,  when  papa  and  I  went  into  i  1  resLLn 
m  San  Francisco,  who  should  be  there  .aas^i^,  on  Se TbL 
-yes.  Clarence-a  real  waiter-but  Tim  Hooker.     p7 

S:  rj "?//"' °;  ?^--'"  -^^^  ^  4ht  ewSo    of  hS 
pretty  chin,  "/couldn't,  you  know;  fancy_a  waiter » 

h^selfnowtoadd  tha,  reveia.ii  .o  f^e  rnl^t'o^Tif 
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grated  on  his  sensibiliies. 

"Clarence,"  she   said,    suddenly  turnin^r    towards  h.m 

1  really  believe  these  people  suspect  us." 
^1  Of  what?"  said  the  practical  Clarence. 
Don  t  be  silly  1     Don't  you  see  how  they  are  staring  ?  » 

on^hroTr!  o7!h"'l!'  ""''^'  ^°  '^^^^'  ''''  ^-^^  -"°«ity 
on  the  part  of  the  shopman,  or  that  any  one  exhibited  the 

rifu  n  of^^^^^^^     k"  ''■"  T  '''  ^°"^^^"'--     ^"^  he  felt  a 

ing'theTuC  "''"'  "^'  '°"  '"'^^^"  ''''  '"^^'  ^^-^- 
"You  mean  my  cousm,"  said  Clarence,  smiling;  "you 
knew  my  father  died  long  before  I  ever  knew  you  "        ^ 

Ves;  that's  what  you  used  to  say,  Clarence,  but  pana 
says  It  isn't  so."    But  seeing  the  boy's  wondering  eye   fixed 
on  her  with  a  troubled  expression,  she  added  quicJy,  "Oh 
then,  he  ts  your  cousin ! "  ^        />     '-'"i 

a  2lf\!  .'^'"^  ^u°"^^' '°  ^"°^'"  ^^'^  ^1^^^"^^'  with 

a    rnile,  that  ^^'as    however,  far  from  comfortable,  and  a 
?e  tons      «Vh      /  °^'  r^^^'"^"'  recollections' of  th^ 

fn^nds "     And  r,      "''  ^'°"^''  ^°  '™  '^^  °"^  ^^  ^^^^ 
friends.      And  Clarence  gave  a  rapid  boyish  summary  of 

his  journey  from  Sacramento,  and  Flynn's  discovery  of  the 

letter  addressed  to  Silsbee.     But  before  he  had  concluded! 

,n  thl'rrr'  '^''  ^"'^  ""''  ^y  "°  "^^^'^s  interested 
m  these  details,  nor  in  the  least  affected  by  the  passing 
allusion  to  her  dead  father  and  his  relation  to  Clarence'? 
n^isadventures.  With  her  rounded  chin  in  her  hand  she 
was  slowly  examining  his  face,  with  a  certain  mischievous, 

11  T'  ^^T'"'"'''-  "  ^  *^"  y°"  ^hat,  Clarence,"  she 
sad  when  he  had  finished,  «'you  ought  to  make  your 
cousin  get  you  one  of  those  soniireros,  and  a  nice  gold- 
braided  ...a/..     They'd  just  suit  you  I    And  then-then, 
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go  W  ""'  "'  '"'  '°""  ^'^  "^'^^'^^  -^-  we  are 
"But  I'm  coming  to  see  you  at-at  your  house  and  at 
the  Conveny'  he  said  eagerly;  "Father'sobrient    'anS  my 
cousm  will  fix  it  all  right."  ^ 

But  Susy  shook  her  head  with  superior  wisdom.  «  No  • 
they  must  never  know  our  secret  1-neither  papa  nor' 
mamma,  especially  mamma.  And  they  mustn't  know  tha 
we've  met  again-.//.,  these  years  r  It  is  impossible  to 
describe  the  deep  significance  which  Susy's  blue  eyes  gave 
to  this  expression.    After  a  pause  she  went  on-  ^ 

No !  We  must  never  meet  again,  Clarence  unless 
Mary  Rogers  helps.  She  is  my  best-my  onh-st  f^enH 
and  older  than  I;  having  had  trouble  hTr'sefafd  fng 
expressly  forbidden  to  see  him  again.  You  cln  speak  "o 
her  about  Suzette-that's  my  name  now ;  I  was  re^hristened 
Suzette  Alexandra  Peyton  by  mamm.    And  no'ct  ence' 

«3Zv  ?  "'"  •'"'  ^^^'^""^  ^^^'y  ^-""d  t^«  -loon, 
you  may  kiss  me  just  once  under  my  hat,  for  good-bye'' 
She  adroitly  slanted  her  broad-brimmed  hat  towards  the 
front  of  the  shop,  and  in  its  shadow  advanced  her  frsh 
young  cheek  to  Clarence. 

twice '""ThL'."^  laughing,  the  boy  pressed  his  lips  to  it 

Sh  .hir  .1^  ''""f'  ^^'^  '^^  ^^^"^^^^  ^'^^^tation  of  a 
sigh  shook  out  her  skirt,  drew  on  her  gloves  with  the 
greatest  gravity  and  saying.  "Don't  follow  me  furth  than 
the  door-they're  coming  now,"  walked  with  supercihous 
d jity  past  the  preoccupied  proprietor  and  waiters  to  the 
entrance.  Here  she  said,  with  marked  civility  "Good 
afternoon  Mr.  Brant,"  and  tripped  away  towards  the  hotef 
Clarence  lingered  for  a  moment  to  look  after  the  lithe  and 
elegant  htt^  figure,  with  its  shining  undulations  of  hair  that 
fell  over  the  back  and  shoulders  of  her  white  frock  like 
a_  gulden  mantle,  and  then  turned  away  in  the  oppo^S 

He  walked   home  in  T   ct3f»    o£>  :».  J 

e  in  a  state,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  of 
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after  years,  ^^  cor.ZVLX'J^^ZluJT  "  '" 
a  premonition  rather  than  a  recollection  ''^  ™ 
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CHAPTER  XL 

rl7  In  thf ''  'h'  'k"'^^  ^'^  ^"S^^-  ^^^  'ong  since 
rung,     in  the  .  orndor  he  met  nn^  nf  ^u^  r-  .1. 

instead  of  questioning  him.  turned  h  s  sah^'r  T' 
grave  gentleness  that  struck  him  He  h,H  ,  T  " 
Father  Sobriente's  quiet  studv  w^h  ,t,.  ■  .  '""■"'  ""° 
ing  himself,  when  1 1' Sfs^u    ^d'  o  rndTm"  i^/c'^ 

others,  called  him  bari-.      -'c^^S^?"    ,?^'"''  f  *^« 

.      ..cpti!.,t.t  and  embarrassed,  with 
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iii«  ,h,„u-       ' '"S  'Iful,  half-compassionate  smile.     "  r  „,, 
R obL  o,  "'  Th^'"  "^  ^?  ^  ''"'"'^^  "*--">  non  Juan 

we  will  .^aIZZJ  t  ?"'"''  ""'"=">'•  "^■" 
busy,  w'e  shall  .^k  am.  e  il.t:Vdr"'  '  ""  ""' 
getting  on  fluently  „i,h  your  tran^adons  Ih,  '■'"  '"l  "' 
my  son,  excellent"        ^""^  ™"=""'ons.    J  hat  is  excellent, 

Clarence's  face  beamed  with  relief  -.r.A  „?. 
vague  fears  began  to  dissipate  ''  '''''™''''     "« 

"And  you  translate  even  from  dictation  ■    Good  1    w. 

o^yo^?  w"  ^tr-r/r  Z"^"  «'"'  '<•  -  -Pota- 
to you  ifl  poor  %T^  '7'"  "^"^ ''"'  ""<'<>'««« 
renL  it  to  meTvou '^o„d\  T  ^l'"  ^"  """^  »d 
amuse  and  mstruC  oTselves '•    ■"""'•    ""^ '    '°  ''^  '"all 

.nd^'=rwere^oTurr;rrL^^^^^^^ 

pinch  of -nuff  S  Ms  iot  "     .  T'"''  "■'"  '"  ^■"'^''^'™ 
briouss,,.i;5put;it'eSir- ^^""■■■"  "^  "<'»'  "'^■ 

visUedtonXriilldrerand':,'"  1 '1'  '^"'"  *^"  ^ 

have  sought  ref^tfto^tC  afby"d"  ,'a"r t^rh  7"^'^ 
cruel  I  Miserable  and  blind  I  For  ^^  "'^  ""'' 
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condemns  an  equal  suffering  to  those  he  loves— which  he 
cannot  withhold  or  suffer  for.  In  the  spectacle  of  these  inno- 
cents  struggling  against  disgrace,  perhaps  disease,  poverty, 
or  desertions,  what  avails  his  haughty,  all-defying  spirit  ?  Let 
us  imagine,  Clarence." 

"  Sir,"  said  the  literal  Clarence,  pausing  in  his  exercise. 
"I  mean,"  continued  the  priest,  with  a  slight  cough,  "let 
the  thoughtful  man  picture  a  father!  A  desperate,  self- 
wiUed  man  who  scorned  the  laws  of  God  and  society- 
keeping  only  faith  with  a  miserable  subterfuge  he  called 
'  honour '—and  relying  only  on  his  own  courage  and  his 
knowledge  of  human  weakness !  Imagine  him  cruel  and 
bloody— a  gambler  by  profession,  an  outlaw  among  men, 
an  outcast  from  the  Church,  voluntarily  abandoning  friends 
and  family,  the  wife  he  should  have  cherished,  the  son  he 
should  have  reared  and  educated— for  the  gratilication  of 
his  deadly  passions.  Yet  imagine  that  man,  suddenly  con- 
fronted with  the  thought  of  that  heritage  of  shame  and 
disgust  which  he  had  brought  upon  his  innocent  offspring 
—to  whom  he  cannot  give  even  his  own  desperate  reckless- 
ness to  sustain  its  vicarious  suffering.     What  must  be  the 

feelings  of  a  parent " 

"Father  Sobriente,"  said  Clarence  sofdy. 
To  the  boy's  surprise,  scarcely  had  he  spoken  when  the 
soft  protecting  palm  of  the  priest  was  already  upon  his 
shoulder,  and  the  snuffy,  but  kindly  upper  lip,  trembling 
with  some  strange  emotion,  close  beside  his  cheek. 

"  What  is  it,  Clarence  ?  "  he  said  hurriedly.     "  Speak,  my 

son,  without  fear !  you  would  ask  " 

"  I  only  wanted  to  know  if  '  padre '  takes  a  masculine 
verb  here,"  said  Clarence  naively. 

Father  Sobriente   blew  his   nose  violently.      "Truly 

though  used  for  either  gender,  by  the  context  masculine," 
he  responded  gravely.  "Ah,"  he  added,  leaning  over 
Clarence,  and  scanning  his  work  hastily.  "Good,  very 
good !    And  now,  possibly,"  he  continued,  passing  his  hand 
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like  a  damp  sponge  over  his  heated  brow,  "  we  shall  reverse 
our  exercise.  I  shall  deliver  to  you,  in  Spanish,  what  you 
shall  render  back  in  English,  eh  ?  And— let  us  consider— 
we  shall  make  something  more  familiar  and  narrative,  eh?" 
To  this  Clarence,  somewhat  bored  by  these  present 
solemn  abstractions,  assented  gladly,  and  took  up  his  pen. 
Father  Sobriente,  resuming  his  noiseless  pacing,  began— 

"On  the  fertile  plains  of  Guadalajara  lived  a  certain 
caballero,  possessed  of  flocks  and  lands,  and  a  wife  and  son. 
But,  being  also  possessed  of  a  fiery  and  roving  nature,  he 
did  not  value  them  as  he  did  perilous  adventure,  feats  of 
arms,  and  sanguinary  encounters.     To  this  may  be  added 
notous  excesses,  gambling,  and  drunkenness,  which  in  time 
decreased  his  patrimony,  even  as  his  rebellious  and  quarrel- 
some spirit  had  alienated  his  family  and  neighbours.     His 
wife,  borne  down  by  shame  and  sorrow,  died  while  her  son 
was  still  an  infant.     In  a  fit  of  equal  remorse  and  reckless- 
ness the  caballero  married  again  within  the  year.     But  the 
new  wife  was  of  a  temper  and  bearing  as  bitter  as  her  con- 
sort.    Violent  quarrels  ensued  between  them,  ending  in 
the  husband  abandoning  his  wife  and  son,  and  leaving  St. 
Louis— I  should  say  Guadalajara— for  ever.     Joining  some 
adventurers  in  a  foreign  land,  under  an  assumed  name,  he 
pursued  his  reckless  course  until,  by  one  or  two  acts  of  out- 
lawry, he  made  his  return  to  civilisation  impossible.     The 
deserted  wife  and  stepmother  of  his  child  coldly  accepted 
the  situation,  forbidding  his  name  to  be  spoken  again  in 
her  presence,  announced  that  he  was  dead,  and  kept  the 
knowledge  of  his  existence  from  his  own  son,  whom  she 
placed  under  the  charge  of  her  sister.      But  the  sister 
managed  to  secretly  communicate  with  the  outlawed  fatner, 
and,  under  a  pretext,  arranged  between  them,  of  sending  the 
boy  to  another  relation,  actually  despatched  the  innocent 
child  to  his  unworthy  parent.     Perhaps  stirred  by  remorse 

the  infamous  man  " 

"Stop,"  said  Clarence  suddenly. 
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He  had  thrown  down  his  pen,  and  was  standing  erect 
and  rigid  before  the  father. 

"You  are  trying  to  tell  me  something,  Father  Sobriente," 
he  said,  with  an  effort.  '« Speak  out,  I  implore  you.  I  can 
stand  anything  but  this  mystery.  I  am  no  longer  a  child, 
I  have  a  right  to  know  all.  This  that  you  are  telling  me  is 
no  fable— I  see  it  in  your  face,  Father  Sobriente;  it  is  the 
story  of — of" 

"  Your  father,  Clarence,"  said  the  priest,  in  a  trembling 
voice. 

The  boy  drew  back  with  a  white  face.  "  My  father ! "  he 
repeated.     "  Living  or  dead  ? " 

"  Living— when  you  first  left  your  home,"  said  the  old 
man  hurriedly,  seizing  Clarence's  hand,  "  for  it  was  he  who 
in  the  name  of  your  cousin  sent  for  you.  Living!  yes, 
while  you  were  here— for  it  was  he  who  for  the  past  three 
years  stood  in  the  shadow  of  this  assumed  cousin  Don  Juan, 
and  at  last  sent  you  to  this  school.  Living,  Clarence,  yes  • 
but  living  under  a  name  and  reputation  that  would  have 
blasted  you  I  And  now  ^^a^— dead  in  Mexico,  shot  as  an 
insurgent  and  in  a  still  desperate  career !  May  God  have 
mercy  on  his  soul  I " 

"  Dead ! "  repeated  Clarence,  trembling,  "  only  now ! " 
"The  news  of  the  insurrection  and  his  fate  came  only 
an  hour  since,"  continued  the  Padre  quickly ;  "  his  compli- 
city  with  it  and  his  identity  were  known  only  to  Don  Juan. 
He  would  have  spared  you  any  knowledge  of  the  truth,  even 
as  this  dead  man  would.  But  I  and  my  brothers  thought 
otherwise.  I  have  broken  it  to  you  badly,  my  son,  but 
forgive  me  ?  " 

An  hysterical  laugh  broke  from  Clarence,  and  the  priest 
recoiled  before  him.  "  Forgive  jj'^w/  What  was  this  man 
to  me?"  he  said,  with  boyish  vehemence.  "He  never 
loved  me !  He  deserted  me ;  he  made  my  life  a  lie.  He 
never  sought  me,  came  near  me,  or  stretched  a  hand  to  me 
that  I  could  take  ? " 
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"Hush!  hush!"  said  the  priest,  with  a  horrified  look, 
laying  his  huge  hand  upon  the  boy's  shoulder  and  bearing 
him  down  to  his  seat.  "You  know  not  what  you  say. 
Think— think,  Clarence  !  was  there  none  of  all  those  who 
have  befriended  you— who  were  kind  to  you  in  your  wander- 
ings—to  whom  your  heart  turned  unconsciously  ?  Think, 
Clarence,  you  yourself  have  spoken  to  me  of  such  a  one' 
Let  your  heart  speak  again,  for  his  sake— for  the  sake  of  the 
dead." 

A  gentler  light  suffused  the  boy's  eyes,  and  he  started 
Catching  convulsively  at  his  companion's  sleeve,  he  said  in 
an  eager  boyish  whisper,  "There  was  one,  a  wicked  des- 
perate man,  whom  they  all  feared-Flynn,  who  brought  me 
from  the  mines.     Yes,  I  thought  that  he  was  my  cousin's 
loyal  iriend-more  than  all  the  rest;  and  I  told  him  every- 
thing-all,  that  I  never  told  the  man  I  thought  my  cousin 
or  any  one,  or  even  you;  and  I  think,  I  think,  Father,  I 
hked  him  best  of  all.     I  thought  since  it  was  wroncr "  he 
continued  with  a  trembling  smile,  "for  I  was  foolishly'"fond 
even  of  the  way  the  others  feared  him— he  that  I  feared 
not,  and  who  was  so  kind  to  me.     Yet  he,  too,  left  me 
without  a  word,  and  when  I  would  have  followed  him  "— 
but  the   boy   broke   down    and   buried  his   face  in    his 
hands. 

"No,  no,"  said  Father  Sobriente,  with  eager  persistence 
"that  was  his  foolish  pride  to  spare  you  the  knowledge  of 
your  kinship  with  one  so  feared,  and  part  of  the  blind  and 
mistaken  penance  he  had  laid  upon  himself.  For  even  at 
that  moment  of  your  boyish  indignation  he  never  was  so 
fond  of  you  as  then.  Yes,  my  poor  boy,  this  man,  to  whom 
God  led  your  wandering  feet  at  Deadman's  Gulch— the  man 
who  brought  you  here,  and  by  some  secret  hold— I  know 
not  what-on  Don  Juan's  past,  persuaded  him  to  assume 
to  be  your  relation-this  man  Flynn,  this  Jackson  Brant 
the  gambler,  this  Hamilton  Brant  the  ox^^\v,^v-was  vour 
fyther/    Ah,  yes!    Weep  on,  my  son ;  each  tear  of  "love 
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and  forgiveness  from  thee  hath  vicarious  power  to  wash 
away  his  sin." 

With  a  single  sweep  of  his  protecting  hand  he  drew 
Clarence  towards  his  breast,  until  the  boy  slowly  sank  upon 
his  knees  at  his  feet.     Then  lifting  his  eyes  towards  the 
ceiling,  he  said  softly  in  an  older  tongue,  "And  thou,  too, 
unhappy  and  perturbed  spirit,  rest ! " 
• 
It  was  nearly  dawn  when  the  good  padre  wiped  the  last 
tears  from  Clarence's  clearer  eyes.     "  And  now,  my  son," 
he  said,  with  a  gende  smile,  as  he  rose  to  his  feet,  "  let  us 
not   forget    the   living.      Although   your  stepmother  has, 
through  her  own  act,  no  legal  claim  upon  you,  far  be  it 
from  me  to  indicate  your  attitude  towards  her.     Enough 
that  you  are  independent."     He  turned,  and,  opening  a 
drawer  in  his  secretaire,  took  out  a  bank-book,  and  placed 
it  in  the  hands  of  the  wondering  boy. 

"  It  was  his  wish,  Clarence,  that  even  after  his  death  you 
should  never  have  to  prove  your  kinship  to  claim  your 
rights.  Taking  advantage  of  the  boyish  deposit  you  had 
left  with  Mr.  Carden  at  the  bank,  with  his  connivance  and 
in  your  name  he  added  to  it,  month  by  month  and  year  bv 
year ;  Mr.  Carden  cheerfully  accepting  the  trust  and  man- 
agement of  the  fund.  The  seed  thus  sown  has  produced  a 
thousandfold,  Clarence,  beyond  all  expectations.  You  are 
not  only  free,  my  son,  but  of  yourself  and  in  whatever  name 
you  choose — your  own  master." 
"  I  shall  keep  my  father's  name,"  said  the  boy  simply. 
'•  Amen  1 "  said  Father  Sobriente. 

Here  closes  the  chronicle  of  Clarence  Brant's  boyhood. 
How  he  sustained  his  name  and  independence  in  after 
years,  and  who,  of  those  already  mentioned  in  these  pages, 
helped  him  to  make  or  mar  it,  may  be  a  matter  for  future 
record. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Where  the  San  Leandro  turnpike  stretches  its  dusty,  hot, 
and  interminable  length  along  the  valley— at  a  point  where 
the  heat  and  dust  have  become  intolerable,  the  monotonous 
expanse  of  wild  oats  on  either  side  illimitable,  and  the 
distant  horizon  apparently  remoter  than  ever— it  suddenly 
slips  between  a  stunted  thicket  or  hedge  of  "scrub  oaks," 
which  until  that  moment  had  been  undistinguishable  above 
the  long,  misty,  quivering  level  of  the  grain.     The  thicket 
rising  gradually  in  height,  but  with  a  regular  slope  whose 
gradient  had  been  determined  by  centuries  of  Western 
Trade  winds,  presently  becomes  a  fair  wood  of  "  live  oak," 
and  a  few  hundred  yards  further  at  last  assumes  the  aspect 
of  a  primeval  forest.     A  delicious  coolness  fills  the  air ;  the 
long  shadowy  aisles  greet  the  aching  eye  with  a  soothing 
twilight ;  the  murmur  of  unseen  brooks  are  heard  ;  and,  by 
a  strange  irony,  the  enormous,  widely-sprced  stacks  of  wild 
oats  are  replaced  by  a  carpet  of  tiny-leaved  mosses  and 
chickweed  at  the  root  of  trees,  and  the  minutest  clover  in 
more  open  spaces.     The  baked  and  cracked  adobe  soil  of 
the  now  vanished   plains  is   exchanged  for  a  heavy  red 
mineral  dust  and  gravel;  rocks  md  boulders  make  their 
appearance,  and  at  times  the  road  is  crossed  by  the  white 
veins  of  quartz.     It  is  still  the  San  Leandro  turnpike— a 
few  miles  later  to  rise  from  this  canada  into  the  upper 
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plains  again— but  it  is  also  the  actual  gateway  and  avenue 
to  the  old  Robles  Ranchc.  When  the  departing  visitors  of 
Judge  Peyton— now  owner  uf  the  Rancho— reach  the  outer 
plains  again,  after  twenty  minutes'  drive  from  the  house,  the 
canacfa,  rancho,  and  avenue  have  as  completely  disappeared 
from  view  as  if  they  had  been  swallowed  up  in  a  plain. 

A  cross  road  from  the  turnpike  is  the  usual  approach  to 
the  casa  or  mansion— a  long,  low  quadrangle  of  brown 
adobe  wall  on  a  bare  but  gently  sloping  eminence.     And 
here  a  second  surprise  meets  the  stranger.     He  seems  to 
have  emerged   from   the  forest  upon   another  illimitable 
plain,  but  one  utterly  trackless,  wild,  and  desolate.     It  is, 
however,  only  a  lower  terrace  of  the  same  valley,  and,  in 
fact,   comprises  the  three  square  leagues  of  the  Robles 
Rancho.      Uncultivated  and  savage  as  it  appears— given 
over  to  wild  cattle  and  horses  that  sometimes  swee°p  in 
frightened  bands  around  the  very  casa  itself— the  long 
south  wall  of  the  corral  embraces  an  orchard  of  gnarled 
pear  trees,  an  old  vineyard,  and  a  venerable  garden  of 
olives  and  oranges.     A  manor,  formerly  granted  by  Charles 
V.  to  Don  Vincente  Robles,  of  Andalusia,  of  pious  and 
ascetic  memory,  it  had  commended  itself  to  Judge  Peyton, 
of  Kentucky,  a  modern  heretic  pioneer  of  bookish  tastes 
and  secluded  habits,  who  had  bought  it  of  Don  Vincente's 
descendants.     Here  Judge  Peyton  seemed  to  have  realised 
his  idea  of  a  perfect  climate,  and  a  retirement,  half-studious, 
half-active,  with  something  of  the  seignioralty  of  the  old 
slaveholder  that  he  had  been.     Here,  too,  he  had  seen  the 
hope   of  restoring  his   wife's   health— for  which  ne   had 
undertaken  the  overland  emigration— more  than  fulfilled 
in  Mrs.  Peyton's  improved  physical  condition,  albeit  at  the 
expense,  perhaps,  of  some  of  the  languorous  graces  of  ailing 
American  wifehood. 
It  was  with  a  curious  recognition  of  this  latter  fact  that 
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Judge  Peyton  watched  his  wife  crossing  the  palia  or  court- 
yard  w,th  her  arm  around  the  neck  of  her  adapted  d  ugTt 

Suztce.  A  sudden  memory  crossed  his  mind  of  the 
first  day  that  he  had  seen  them  together-the  day  that  he 
had  brought  the  child  and  her  boycompanion-tJo  estravs 

C  r"  LV:rp  r'"  °"  *'  P'"'"^-'"  «'  "'f^  -^  -™P 
certamly  Mrs.  Peyton  was  stouter  and  stronger  fibred  ■  X. 

aThha?  H^-^'f """  ='™^"=  ""^  -'eriaiile    heffigu  r 
th, ?  ^. «      7  "^f ""  '""■'=  ""'i  «""».  "ut  it  was  strange 
that  "Susy  "-the  child  of  homeher  frontier  blood/J 
parentage,  whose  wholesome  peasant  pCpnes    had    ' 

g41er:'„d  e''^'"-^''°f  ''"^  rown'thin^rind  1 
Stn  ,  ,  T-  ''""''' '°  ''"'''  sained  the  delicacy  his 
wife  had  lost.  S,x  years  had  imperceptibly  wrought  ih! 
change;  it  bad  never  struck  him  befor^o  foSy"  s  „„ 
ths  day  o,  Susy's  return  from  the  convent  school  at  lanta 
Clara  for  the  holidays. 

The  woman  and  child  had  reached  the  broad  veranda 
whtch  on  one  side  of  the/./,;,  replaced  the  old  SpTnifh 
corndor.    It  was  the  single  modern  innovation  that  Pe«o„ 
had  allowed  h.mself  when  he  had  broken  the  quadrangular 
symmetry  of  the  old  house  with  a  wooden  "anS-  1 
a  d.t,on  beyond  the  walls.     It  made  a  pleasan  Toun'inl 
phce,  shadowed  from  the  hot  mid-day  sun  by  sloping  S 
and  awmngs  and  sheltered  from  the  boisterous  afternoon 
Trade  wmds  by  the  opposite  side  of  the  court.     But  s^sv 
d.d  no   seem  inclined  to  linger  there  long  that  morntf  n 
sm  o   Mr.  Peyton's  evident  desire  for'a  m  tXa    £." 
T-  7     r?™'  P'^°<='="P='i°°  and  capricious  Jui  o{ 
ace  an?knit  h      *"f  '".'"  "'"'^  '"'  <'-™"-'°<i 

'"C'^L^SsreTtCr^^^^^^^^^ 
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Mrs.  Peyton  looked  up  and  caught  her  husband's  eye. 

*'  I  am  afraid  Susy  finds  it  more  dull  here  every  time  she 
returns,"  she  said,  with  an  apologetic  smile.  "  I  am  glad 
she  has  mvited  one  of  her  school  friends  to  come  for  a  visit 
to-morrow.  You  know  yourself,  John,"  she  added,  with  a 
slight  partisan  attitude,  '*  that  the  lonely  old  house  and  wild 
plain  is  not  particularly  lively  for  young  people,  however 
much  it  may  smiyour  ways." 

"  It  certainly  must  be  dull  if  she  can't  stand  it  for  three 
weeks  in  the  year,"  said  her  husband  drily.  "  But  we  really 
cannot  open  the  San  Francisco  house  for  her  summer 
vacation,  nor  can  we  move  from  the  Rancho  to  a  more 
fashionable  locality.  Besides,  it  will  do  her  good  to  run 
wild  here.  I  can  remember  when  she  wasn't  so  fastidious. 
In  fact,  I  was  thinking  just  now  how  changed  she  was  from 
the  day  when  we  picked  her  up " 

"  How  often  am  I  to  remind  you,  John,"  interrupted  the 
lady  with  some  impatience,  "  that  we  agreed  never  to  speak 
of  her  past,  or  even  to  think  of  her  as  anything  but  our  own 
child.  You  know  how  it  pains  me.  And  the  poor  dear 
herself  has  forgotten  it,  and  thinks  of  us  only  as  her  own 
parents.  I  really  believe  that  if  that  wretched  father  and 
mother  of  hers  had  not  been  killed  by  the  Indians,  or  were 
to  come  to  life  again,  she  would  neither  know  them  nor 
care  for  them.  I  mean,  of  course,  John,"  she  said,  averting 
her  eyes  from  a  slightly  cynical  smile  on  her  husband's 
face,  "  that  it's  only  natural  for  young  children  to  be  forget- 
ful, and  ready  to  take  new  impressions." 

"  And  as  long,  dear,  as  we  are  not  the  subjects  of  this 
youthful  forgetfulness,  and  she  isn't  really  finding  us  as 
stupid  as  the  Rancho,"  replied  her  husband  cheerfully,  "  I 
suppose  we  mustn't  complain." 

*'  John,  how  can  you  talk  such  nonsense  I "  said  Mrs. 
Peyton  impatiently.     "  But  I  have  no  fear  of  that,"  she 
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added,  with  a  slightly  ostentatious  confidence.     "I  only 

wish  I  was  as  sure " 

"  Of  what  ?  " 

"  Of  nothing  happening  that  could  take  her  from  us.     I 
do  not  mean  death,  John— like  our  first  little  one.     That 

does  not  happen  to  one  twice,  but  I  sometimes  dread » 

"  What  ?  She's  only  fifteen,  and  it's  rather  early  to  think 
about  the  only  other  Inevitable  separation  -  marriage. 
Come,  Ally,  this  is  mere  fancy.  She  has  been  given  up 
to  us  by  her  family— at  least,  by  all  that  we  know  are  left 
of  them.  I  have  legally  adopted  her.  If  I  have  not  made 
her  my  heiress,  it  is  because  I  prefer  to  leave  everything  to 
you,  and  I  would  rather  she  should  know  that  she  was 
dependent  upon  you  for  the  future  than  upon  me." 

"And  I  can  make  a  will  in  her  favour  if  I  want  to?" 
said  Mrs.  Peyton  quickly. 

"Always,"  responded  her  husband  smilingly;  «'but  you 
have  ample  time  to  think  of  that,  I  trust.  Meanwhile  I 
have  some  news  for  you  which  may  make  Susy's  visit  to 
the  Rancho  this  time  less  dull  to  her.  You  remember 
Clarence  Brant,  the  boy  who  was  with  her  when  we  picked 
her  up,  and  who  really  saved  her  hfe?" 

"No,  I  don't,"  said  Mrs.  Peyton  pettishly;  "nor  do  I 
want  to  I  You  know,  John,  how  distasteful  and  unpleasant 
It  is  for  me  to  have  those  dreary,  petty,  and  vulgar  details 
of  the  poor  child's  past  life  recalled,  and,  thank  Heaven,  I 
have  forgotten  them  except  when  you  choose  to  drag  them 
before  me.  You  agreed,  long  ago,  that  we  were  never  to 
talk  of  the  Indian  massacre  of  her  parents,  so  that  we 
could  also  ignore  it  before  her ;  then  why  do  you  talk  of 
her  vulgar  friends,  who  are  just  as  unpleasant  ?  Please  let 
us  drop  the  past." 

"Willingly,  my  dear;  but,  unfortunately,  we  cannot  make 
others  do  it.     And  this  is  a  case  in  point.     It  appears  that 
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this  boy,  whom  we  brought  to  Sacramento  to  deliver  to  a 
relative^ " 

"And  who  was  a  wicked  little  imi^ostor-you  remember 
that  yourself,  John,  for  he  said  that  he  was  the  son  of 
Colonel  Erant.  and  that  he  was  dead;  and  you  know,  and 
iny  brother  Harry  knew,  that  Colonel  Brant  was  alive  all 
the  time,  and  that  he  was  lying,  and  Colonel  Brant  was 
not  his  father,"  broke  in  Mrs.  Peyton  impatiently. 

"As  It  seems  you  do  remember  that  much,"  said  Peyton 
drily,  «'it  IS  only  just  to  him  that  I  should  tell  you  that  it 
appears  that  he  was  not  an  impostor.     His  story  was  irue. 
I  have  just  learnt   that  Colonel   Brant  7vas  actually  his 
tather,  but  had  concealed  his  lawless  life  here,  as  well  as 
his  Identity,  from   the  boy.      He  was  really  that   va-ue 
relative  to  whom  Clarence  was  confided,  and  under  that 
disguise  he  afterwards  protected  the  boy,  had  him  carefully 
educated  at  the  Jesuit  College  of  San  Josd,  and  dying  two 
years  ago  in  that  filibuster  raid  in  Mexico,  left  him  a  con- 
siderable  fortune." 

"And  what  has  he  to  do  with  Susy's  holidays?"  said 

Mrs.  Peyton  with  uneasy  quickness.      -John,  you  surely 

cannot  expect   her   ever  to  meet   this  common  creature 

agam  with  his  vulgar  ways  ?     His  wretched  associates  like 

that  Jim  Hooker,  and-as  you  yourself  admit-the  blood 

of  an  assassm,  duellist,  and-Heaven  knows  what  kind  of 

a  pirate  his  father  wasn't  at  the  last-in  his  veins !     You 

don  t  be lieve  that  a  lad  of  this  type,  however  much  of  his 

fathers  ill-gotten  money  he  may  have,  can  be  fit  company 

for  your  daughter?     You  never  could   have  thought  of 

mviting  him  here?"  ^"b^it  oi 

"I'm  afraid  that's  exactly  what  I  have  done.  Ally,"  said 
the  smdmg  but  unn^oved   Peyton;    "but  Pm  still  more 

unfair  one,  like  your  remembrance  of  his  past      Father 


Susy.  jj^ 

Sobiente   whom  I  met  at  San  Jos^  yesterday,  says  he  is 
very  mtelhgent.  and  thoroughly  educated,  with  charming 
manners  and  refined  tastes.      His  father's  money,  which 
they  say  was  an  investment  for  him  in  Carson's  Bank  five 
years  ago,  ,s  as  good  as  any  one's,  and  his  father's  blood 
wont  hurt  him  in  California  or  the  South-West.     At  least 
he  IS  received  everywhere,  and  Don  Juan  Robinson  was 
his  guardian.     Indeed  as  far  as  social  status  goes,  it  mi^ht 
be  a  senous  question  if  the  actual  daughter  of  the  late  Jo"^  n 
S.lsbee,  of  Pike  County,  and  the  adopted  child  of  John 
Peyton  was  in  the  least  his  superior.     As  Father  Sobiente 
evidently  knew  Clarence's  former  companionship  with  Susy 
and  her  parents,  it  would  be  hardly  politic  for  us  to  ignore 
It  or  seem  to  be  ashamed  of  it.     So  I  entrusted  Sobiente 
w'th  an  invitation  to  young  Erant  on  the  spot  " 

Mrs  Peyton's  impatience,  indignation,  and  opposition, 
which  had  successively  given  way  before  her  husband's  quiet 
masterful  good-humour,  here  took  the  form  of  a  neurotic 
fatalism  She  shook  her  head  witn  superstitious  resignation. 
Didn  t  I  ^ell  you,  John,  that  I  always  had  a  dread  of 
somethinq;  comin"- " 

''But  if  it  comes  in  the  shape  of  a  shy  young  lad,  I  see 
nothing  singularly  portentous  in  it.     They  have  not  met 
since  they  were  quite  small;  their  tastes  have  changed:  if 
they  don  t  quarrel  and  tight,  they  may  be  equally  bored 
with  each  other.     Yet  until  then,  in  one  way  or  another, 
Clarence  wul  occupy  the  young  lady's  vacant  caprice,  and 
her  school  friend,  Mary  Rogers,  will  be  here,  you  know,  to 
divide    his    attentions,    and,"  added   Peyton  with   mock 
sdemmty,  -  preserve  the  interest  of  strict  propriety.     Shall 
I  break  it  to  her— or  will  you  ?" 

belief"    ^'''"    ^"'''"^"'^   ^''-   ^^^*°"-     "^"^^"P^  I  had 
"Very  well,  I  leave  his  character  in  your  hands;  only 
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don't  prejudice  her  into  a  romantic  fancy  for  him."    And 
Judge  Peyton  lounged  smilingly  away. 

Then    two    little    tears    forced    themselves   from   Mrs. 
Peyton's  eyes.     Again  she  saw  that  prospect  of  uninter- 
rupted companionship  with  Susy,  upon  which  each  suc- 
cessive year  she  had  built  so  many  maternal  hopes  and 
confidences,  fade  away   before   her.      She    dreaded    the 
coming  of  Susy's  school  friend,  who  shared  her  daughters 
present  thoughts  and  intimacy,  although  she  had  herself 
invited    her   in   a  more  desperate   dread   of  the  child's 
abstracted,  discontented  eyes ;  she  dreaded  the  advent  of 
the  boy  who  had  shared  Susy's  early  life  before  she  knew 
her;   she  dreaded  the  ordeal  of  breaking  the  news  and 
perhaps  seeing  that  pretty  animation  spring  into  her  eyes, 
which  she  had  begun  to  believe  no  solicitude  or  tenderness 
of  her  own  ever  again  awakened-and  yet  she  dreaded  still 
more  that  her  husband  should  see  it  too.     For  the  love  of 
this  recreated  woman,  although  not  entirely  materialised 
with  her  changed  fibre,  had  nevertheless  become  a  coarser 
selfishness  fostered  by  her  loneliness  and  limited  experience. 
The  maternal  yearning  left  unsatisfied  by  the  loss  of  her 
first-born    had    never    been   filled   by  Susy's  thoughtless 
acceptance  of  it ;  she  had  been  led  astray  by  the  child's 
easy  transference  of  dependence  and  the  for-etfulness  of 
youth,  and  was  only  now  dimly  conscious  of  finding  herself 
face  to  face  with  an  alien  nature. 

She  started  to  her  feet,  and  followed  the  direction  that 
Susy  had  taken.  For  a  moment  she  had  to  front  the  after- 
noon  Trade  wind,  which  chilled  her  as  it  swept  the  plain 
beyond  the  gateway,  but  was  stopped  by  the  adobe  wall 
above  whose  shelter  the  stunted  tree-tops— through  years  of 
exposure— slanted  as  if  trimmed  by  gigantic  shears.  At 
first,  looking  down  the  venerable  alley  of  fantastic,  knotted 
shapes,  she  saw  no  trace  of  Susy.     But  half-way  down,  the 
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gleam  of  a  white  skirt  against  a  thicket  of  dark  olives 
showed  her  the  young  girl  sitting  on  a  bench  in  a  neglected 
arbour.  In  the  midst  of  this  formal  and  faded  pageantry 
she  looked  charmingly  fresh,  youthful,  and  pretty;  and  yet 
the  unfortunate  woman  thought  that  her  attitude  and  ex- 
pression at  that  moment  suggested  more  than  her  fifteen 
years  of  girlhood.  Her  golden  hair  still  hung  unfetteied 
over  her  straight  boy-like  back  and  shoulders;  her  short 
skirt  still  showed  her  childish  feet  and  ankles;  yet  there 
seemed  to  be  some  undefined  maturity  or  a  vague  womanli- 
ness about  her  that  stung  Mrs.  Peyton's  heart.  The  child 
was  growing  away  from  her  too  ! 
"Susy!" 

The  young  girl  raised  her  head  quickly ;  her  deep  violet 
eyes  seemed  also  to  leap  with  a  sudden  suspicion,  and  with 
a  half  mechanical,  secretive  movement,  that  might  have 
been  only  a  school-girl's  instinct,  her  right  hand  had  slipped 
a  paper  on  which  she  was  scribbling  between  the  leaves  of 
her  book.  Yet  the  next  moment,  even  while  looking  inter- 
rogatively at  her  mother,  she  withdrew  the  paper  quietly, 
tore  it  up  into  small  pieces,  and  threw  them  on  the  ground. 
But  Mrs.  Peyton  was  too  preoccupied  with  her  news 
to  notice  the  circumstance,  and  too  nervous  in  her  haste 
to  be  tactful.  "Susy,  your  father  has  invited  that  boy, 
Clarence   Brant— you  know,  that  creature  we  picked  up 

and  assisted  on  the  plains,  when  you  were  a  mere  baby 

to  come  down  here  and  make  us  a  visit." 

Her  heart  seemed  to  stop  beating  as  she  gazed  breath- 
lessly at  the  girl.  But  Susy's  face,  unchanged  except  for 
the  alert  questioning  eyes,  remained  fixed  for  a  moment; 
then  a  childish  smile  of  wonder  opened  her  small  red 
mouth,  expanded  it  slightly  as  she  said  simply— 
"  Lor,  mar !  He  hasn't  really ! " 
Inexpressibly,  yet  unreasonably  reassured,  Mrs.  Peyton 
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hurriedly  recounted  her  husband's  story  of  Clarence's  for- 
tune, and  was  even  joyfully  surprised  into  some  fairness  of 
statement. 

"But  you  don't  remember  him  much,  do  you,  dear? 
It  was  so  long  ago.  and-you  are  quite  a  young  lady  now." 
she  added  eagerly.  ' 

The  open  mouth  was  still  fixed-the  wondering  smile 
would  have  been  idiotic  in  any  face  less  dimpled,  rosy,  and 
piquant  than  Susy's.  After  a  slight  gasp,  as  if  in  still  in- 
credulous and  partly  reminiscent  preoccupation,  she  said 
without  replying— 

"  How  funny  !    When  is  he  coming  ?  " 

"Day  after  to-morrow,"  returned  Mrs.  Peyton,  with  a 
contented  smile. 

"And  Mary  Rogers  will  be  here,  too.  It  will  be  real  fun 
for  her." 

Mrs.  Peyton  was  more  than  reassured.  Half-ashamed 
of  her  jealous  fears,  she  drew  Susy's  golden  head  towards 
her  and  kissed  It.  And  the  young  girl,  still  reminiscent, 
with  smilingly  abstracted  toleration,  returned  the  caress 


CHAPTER  II. 

^LTl  "°f  *^,^"f  \'^^°"«i«tent  with  Susy's  capriciousness 
that  she  should  declare  her  intention  the  next  morning  of 
driving  her  pony-buggy  to  Santa  Inez,  to  anticipate  the 
stage-coach  and  fetch  Mary  Rogers  from  the  station  Mrs 
Peyton  as  usual,  supported  the  young  lady's  whim  and 
opposed  her  husband's  objections. 

"Because  the  stage-coach  happens   to   pass  our  gate, 
John,  It  IS  no  reason  why  Susy  shouldn't  drive  her  friend 


from  Santa  Inez  if  she  prefers  it.  It's  only  seven  miles,  and 
you  can  send  Pedro  to  follow  her  on  horseback  to  see  that 
she  comes  to  no  harm." 

II  But  that  isn't  Pedro's  business,"  said  Peyton. 

"He  ought  to  be  proud  of  the  privilege,"  returned  the 
lady,  with  a  toss  of  her  head. 

Peyton  smiled  grimly,  but  yielded;  and  when  the  stage- 
coach drew  up  the  next  afternoon  at  the  Santa  Inez  Hotel 
Susy  was  already  waiting  in  her  pony-carriage  before  it. 
Although   the  susceptible   driver,  express-man,   and   pas- 
sengers generally,  charmed  with  this  golden-haired  vision, 
would  have  gladly  protracted  the  meeting  of  the  two  young 
friends,  the  transfer  of  Mary  Rogers  from  the  coach  to  the 
carriage  was  effected  with  considerable  hauteur  and  youth- 
ful  dignity  by  Susy.     Even  Mary  Rogers,  two  years  Susy's 
senior,  a  serious  brunette,  whose  good-humour  did  not 
however,  impair  her  capacity  for  sentiment,  was  impressed 
and  even  embarrassed  by  her  demeanour;  but  only  for  a 
moment.     When  they  had  driven  from  the  hotel  and  were 
fairly  hidden  again  in  the  dust  of  the  outlying  plain,  with 
the  discreet  Pedro  hovering  in  the  distance,  Susy  dropped 
the  reins,  and,  grasping  her  companion's  arm,  gasped,  in 
tones  of  dramatic  intensity— 

"He's  been  heard  from  and  is  comin^r  Aere/" 
"Who?" 

A  sickening  sense  that  her  old  confidante  had  already 
lost  touch  with  her-they  had  been  separated  for  nearly  two 
weeks-might  have  passed  through  Susy's  mind. 

"Who?"  she  repeated,  with  a  vicious  shake  of  Mary's 
arm,  "why,  Clarence  Brant,  of  course." 

"No!"  said  Mai  y  vaguely. 

Nevertheless,  Susy  went  on  rapidly,  as  if  to  neutralise  the 
eltect  of  her  comrade's  vacuity. 

"You  never  could  have  imagined  it!    Never!    Even  /, 
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when  mother  told  me,  I  thought  I  should  have  fainted,  and 
all  would  have  been  revealed  1 " 

"But,"  hesitated  the  still  wondering  confidante,  "I  thought 
that  was  all  over  long  ago.  You  haven't  seen  him  nor  heard 
from  him  since  that  day  you  met  accidentally  at  Santa  Clara, 
two  years  ago,  have  you  ?  " 

Susy's  eyes  shot  a  blue  ray  of  dark  but  unutterable 
significance  into  Mary's,  and  then  were  carefully  averted. 
Mary  Rogers,  although  perfectly  satisfied  that  Susy  had 
never  seen  Clarence  since,  nevertheless  instantly  accepted 
and  was  even  thrilled  with  this  artful  suggestion  of  a  clandes- 
tine correspondence.  Such  was  the  simple  faith  of  youthful 
friendship. 

"  Mother  knows  nothing  of  it,  of  course,  and  a  word  from 
you  or  him  would  ruin  everything,"  continued  the  breathless 
Susy.  "That's  why  I  came  to  fetch  you  and  warn  you. 
You  must  see  him  first,  and  warn  him  at  any  cost.  If  I 
hadn't  run  every  risk  to  come  here  to-day.  Heaven  knows 
what  might  have  happened  !  What  do  you  think  of  the 
ponies,  dear  ?  They're  my  own,  and  the  sweetest !  This 
one's  Susy,  that  one  Clarence — but  privately,  you  know. 
Before  the  world  and  in  the  stables  he's  only  Birdie." 

"But  I  thought  you  wrote  to  me  that  you  called  them 
'Paul  and  Virginie,'"  said  Mary  doubtfully. 

*'  I  do  sometimes,"  said  Susy  calmly.  "  But  one  has  to 
learn  to  suppress  one's  feelings,  dear  I "  Then  quickly,  "  I 
do  so  hate  deceit,  don't  you  ?  Tell  me,  don't  you  think 
deceit  perfectly  hateful  ?  " 

Without  waiting  for  her  friend's  loyal  assenc,  she  continued 

rapidly,  "  And  he's  just  rolling  in  wealth  1  and  educated 

papa  says  to  the  highest  degree  1 " 

"Then,"  begari  Mary,  "if  he's  coming  with  your  mother's 
consent,  and  if  you  haven't  quarrelled,  and  it  is  not  broken 
off,  I  should  think  you'd  be  just  delighted." 
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But  another  quick  flash  from  Susy's  eyes  dispersed  these 
beatific  visions  of  the  future.  "  Hush ! »  she  said,  with 
suppressed  dramatic  intensity.  "  You  know  not  what  you 
say  I  There's  an  awful  mystery  hangs  over  him.  Mary 
Rogers,"  continued  the  young  girl  approaching  her  small 
mouth  to  her  confidante's  ear  in  an  appalling  whisper,  "  his 
father  ^^^—z.  pirate  !  Yes— lived  a  pirate  and  was  killed  a 
pirate  I " 

The  statement,  however,  seemed  to  be  partly  ineffective. 
Mary  Rogers  was  startled  but  not  alarmed,  and  even  pro- 
tested feebly.  •«  But,"  she  said,  "  if  the  father's  dead,  what's 
that  to  do  with  Clarence  ?  He  was  always  with  your  papa 
—so  you  told  me,  dear— or  other  people,  and  couldn't  catch 
anything  from  his  own  father.  And  I'm  sure,  dearest,  he 
always  seemed  nice  and  quiet" 

"Yes,  seemed^'  returned  Susy  darkly,  "but  that's  all  you 
know !  It  was  in  Ms  blood.  You  know  it  always  is— you 
read  it  in  the  books— you  could  see  it  in  his  eye.  There 
were  times,  my  dear,  when  he  was  thwarted— when  the 
slightest  attention  from  another  person  to  me  revealed  it ! 
I  have  kept  it  to  myself— but  think,  dearest,  of  the  effects  of 
jealousy  on  that  passionate  nature  I  Sometimes  I  tremble 
to  look  back  upon  it." 

Nevertheless,  she  raised  her  hands  and  threw  back  her 
lovely  golden  mane  from  her  childish  shoulders  with  an 
easy  untroubled  gesture.  It  was  singular  that  Mary  Rogers, 
leaning  back  comfortably  in  the  buggy,  also  accepted  these 
heart  rending  revelations  with  comfortably  knitted  brows  and 
luxuriously  contented  concern.  If  she  found  it  di^cult  to 
recognise  in  the  picture  just  drawn  by  Susy  the  quiet,  gentle, 
and  sadly  reserved  youth  she  had  known,  she  said  nothing. 
After  a  silence,  lazily  watching  the  distant  wheeling  vacquero, 
she  said — 

"  And  your  father  always  sends  an  outrider  like  that  with 
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you  ?  _  How  nice.    So  picturesque-.„d  like  .l,e  old  Spanish 

Bm  ■;?  ■',"■  '"''if  "''■■  ™*  ""°*^^  unutterable  glance 
witf  h    'ViZ^;r"  ',"  '""  ^^»P"^^'-  com"u„i„„ 
revLlTon.       '■  '"'  ^^"'  '°  ^"^  '"-»"-'  Watus  of 

'•Don'Lt'  '"''"  'i^P"'''  "^'"  ^°"''  "-^"n  " ' " 

and  Pedfo  wS;  dtn       '  "'  '™'=  ""'^"  "''"  '•■™^. 
jTcuro  wnetls  down  so  near  wth  j«/-/J  a  innt  ;,    i  • 

Mack  eyes  that  I'm  all  in  a  tremble.     I.-    dre  d  uH     Th 

understand."  pretend  i  don't 

r)o"v '"^  'V"^^°'^  '^'''  '^  '"y'^'"S  should  happen  to  the 
por.e^  ue'd  ;ust  risk  his  hYe  to  save  you  P» 

But  u  i  was  with  you,  dear,  he  couldn't  exoect  Ju  .. 

be  a.s  L'-atetnl  tc  if  ,»,^„  i  ""'un  (  expect  you  to 

«*   fe.areiui  as  if  you  were  alone.     Susv  "'  shp  rr.nf,-.      ^ 

after  a  dsikp  «<  \f  „^„  ■    .     ■      ,  ^ '      ^  continued 

^i^X  ^Thttl^^ltv^he'lV*^''  '""^  ^'-^^  ="-"=^ 

antici/ation.     jf  ^nr^^^^^e^ ttrdlff  ^ 

imaginary  sketch  of  Pedro's  devotion  ''"' 

"Papa  said  I  wasn't  to  use  the  whip  exceni  i„  ,  ,,      , 
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temper.  The  lash  sent  them  rearing  into  the  air,  where, 
forgettmg  themselves  in  the  slackened  tracs  and  loose  reins 
they  came  down  with  a  succession  of  bounds  that  brought 
he  light  buggy  leaping  after  them  with  its  wheels  scarcely 
touchmg  the  ground.  That  unlucky  lash  had  knocked 
away  the  bonds  of  a  few  months'  servitude,  and  sent  the 
half  broken  brutes  instinctively  careering  with  arched  backs 
and  kicking  heels  into  the  field  towards  the  nearest  cover 

Mary  Rogers  cast  a  hurried  glance  over  her  shoulder 
Alas !  they  had  not  calculated  on  the  insidious  levels  of 
the  terraced  plain,  and  the  faithful  Pedro  had  suddenly 
disappeared;  the  intervention  of  six  inches  of  rising  wild 
oats  had  wiped  him  out  of  the  prospect  and  their  possible 
salvation  as  completely  as  if  he  had  been  miles  away 
Nevertheless  the  girls  were  not  frightened;  perhaps  they 
had  not  time.  There  was,  however,  the  briefest  interval 
for  the  most  dominant  of  feminine  emotions,  and  it  was 
taken  advantage  of  by  Susy. 

"It  was  ^lyour  fault,  dear!"  she  gasped,  as  the  fore- 
wheels  of  the  buggy  dropping  into  a  gopher  rut  suddenly 
tilted  up  the  back  of  the  vehicle  and  shot  its  fair  occupants 
mto  the  yielding  palisades   of  dusty  grain.     The  shock 
detached  the  whiffle-tree  from  the  splinter-bar,  snapped  the 
light   pole,   and   turning  the    now  thoroughly  frightened 
animals  again  from  their  course,  sent  them,  goaded  by  the 
clattermg  fragments,  flying  down  the  turnpike.      Half  a 
mile  further  on  they  overtook  the  gleaming  white  canvas 
hood  of  a  slowly  moving  waggon  drawn  by  two  oxen,  and 
swerving  again,  the  nearer  pony  stepped  upon  a  trailing 
trace  and  ingloriously  ended  their  career  by  rolling  himself 
and  his  companion  in  the  dust  at  the  very  feet  of  the 
peacefully  plodding  team. 

Equally  harmless  and  inglorious  was  the  catastrophe  of 
Susy  and  her  friend.     The  strong,  elastic  stalks  of  the  tall 
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grain  broke  their  fall  and  enabled  them  to  scramble  to  their 
feet  dusty,  dishevelled,  but  unhurt,  and  even  unstunned  by 
the  shock.    Their  first  instinctive  cries  over  a  damaged  hat  or 
ripped  skirt  were  followed  by  the  quick  reaction  of  childish 
laughter     They  were  alone ;  the  very  defection  of  Pedro 
consoled  them  in  its  absence  of  any  witness  to  their  disaster  • 
even  their  previous  slight  attitude  to  each  other  was  for- 
gotten     They  groped  their  way,  pushing  and  panting,  to 
the  road  again,  where,  beholding  the  overset  buggy  with  its 
wheels  ludicrously  in  the  air,  they  suddenly  seized  and  shook 
each  other,  and  in  an  outburst  of  hilarious  ecstasy  fairly 
laughed  until  the  tears  came  into  their  eyes. 
Then  there  was  a  breathless  silence. 
"The  stage  will  be  coming  by  in  a  moment  composedly 
said  Susy.     *'  Fix  me,  dear." 

Mary  Rogers  calmly  walked  around  her  friend,  bestowing 
a  practical  shake  there,  a  pluck  here,  completely  retying 
one  bow  and  restoring  an  engaging  fulness  to  another- 
yet  critically  examining,  with  her  head  on  one  side,  the 
fascinating  result.  Then  Susy  performed  the  same  function 
for  Mary  with  equd  deliberation  and  deftness.  Suddenly 
Mary  started  and  looked  up.  ^ 

"It's  coming,"  she  said  quickly,  "and  they've  seen  us" 
The  expression  of  the  faces  of  the  two  girls  instantly 
changed      A  pained  dignity  and  resignacion,  apparently 
born  of  the  most  harrowing  experiences,  and  controlled  only 
by  perfect  good  breeding,  was  distinctly  suggested  in  their 
features  and  attitude,  as  they  stood  patiently  by  the  wreck 
of  their  overturned  buggy  awaiting  the  oncoming  coach 
In  sharp  contrast  was  the  evident  excitement  among  the 
passengers.     A  itv,  rose  from  their  seats  in  their  eager- 
ness ;  as  the  stage  pulled  up  in  the  road  beside  the  buggy 
four  or  five  of  the  younger  men  leaped  to  the  ground. 
Are  you  hurt,  Miss?"  they  gasped  sympathetically. 
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Susy  did  not  immediately  reply,  but  ominously  knitted 
her  pretty  eyebrows  as  if  repressing  a  spasm  of  pain.  Then 
she  said — 

•'Not  at  all,"  coldly,  with  the  suggestion  of  stoically  con- 
cealmg  some  lasting  or  perhaps  fatal  injury,  and  took  the 
arm  of  Mary  Rogers,  who  had,  in  the  meantime,  estabhshed 
a  touchmg  yet  graceful  limp. 

Declining  the  proffered  assistance  of  the  passengers, 
they  helped  each  other  into  the  coach,  and  freezingly  re- 
questing the  driver  to  stop  at  Mr.  Peyton's  gate,  maintained 
a  statuesque  and  impressive  silence.  At  the  gate  they  got 
down,  followed  by  the  sympathetic  glances  of  the  others 

To  all  appearance  their  escapade,  albeit  fraught  with 
dangerous  possibilities,   had  happily  ended.     But   in  the 
economy  of  human  affairs,  as  in  Nature,  forces  are  not 
suddenly  let    oose  without  more  or  less  sympathetic  dis- 
turbance which  IS  apt  to  linger  after  the  impelling  cause  is 
harmlessly  spent.     The  fright  which  the  girls  had  unsuccess! 
fully  attempted  to  produce  in  the  heart  of  their  escort  had 
passed  him  to  become  a  panic  elsewhere.     Judcre  Peyton 
riding  near  the  gateway  of  his  Rancho,  was  suddenly^con! 
fronted  by  the  spectacle  of  one  of  his  vacqueros  driving  on 
before  him  the  two  lassooed  and  dusty  ponies,  with  a  face 
that  broke  into  violent  gesticulating  at  his  master's  quick 
interrogation.  ^ 

"  f  '-  ^  ^^'^^her  of  God !  It  was  an  evil  day !  For  the 
W^..  had  run  away,  upset  the  buggy,  and  had  only  been 
stopped  by  a  brave  Amerua»,  of  an  ox-team-whose  lasso 
^•as  even  now  around  their  necks  to  prove  it-and  who  had 
been  dragged  a  matter  of  a  hundred  mras  like  a  calf  at 
heir  heels.  Tlie  senoritas-ah !  had  he  not  already  sai^ 
they  were  safe,  by  the  mercy  of  Jesus  J-picked  up  by  the 
coach,  and  would  be  here  at  this  moment  » 

"But  where  was  Pedro  all  the  time?    What  was  he 
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The  vacquero  looked  at  his  master  and  shrugged  his 
shoulders  significantly.  At  any  other  time  Peyton  luld 
have  remembered  that  Pedro,  as  the  reputed  scion  of  a 
decayed  Spamsh  family  and  claiming  superiority,  Znot 
a  favour,te  w.th  his  fellov.  retainers.  But  the  JLT  Z( 
of^suggestion,  haif  of  depreca,io„-irri.ated%to„~stm 

,1,1^'"'  T"""'  ''  '"'  *"'™^™  "ho  did  something  when 
there  wasn't  a  man  among  you  all  able  to  stop  a  cUM's 
runa,vaypon,es?'.hesaid  sarcastically.    "Let  me'see  hta  ■■ 
The  vacquero  became  still  more  deprecatory. 

Antotio-  h?  '' u  ''"''"  °"  "'*  '"■=  '^^"  '<>™'<i=  San 
Antomo;  he  would  not  stop  to  be  thanked.    But  that  was 

he  whole  truth.     He.  Incarnacion,  could  swear  to   t  as  „ 

the  Creed.    There  was  nothing  more  » 

said  ptU'T  ''' M  '™""''  ""  ""^'^  ™y  '°  'h^  "'"V 
sa.d  Peyton,  thoroughly  enraged,  "  and  not  a  word  of  th  s 

to  any  one  at  the  .asa,  do  you  hear  ?    Not  a  word  to  Mr 
Peyton  or  the  servants,  or,  by  Heaven,  111  clear  the  Ranc  o 
of  the  whole  lazy  crew  of  you  at  once.    Out  of  the  wav 
there,  and  be  off  I "  ^ 

He  spurred  his  horse  past  the  frightened  menial    and 
dashed  down  the  narrow  lane  that  led  to  the  gate     b". 
as  Incarnacon  had  truly  said,  "  It  was  an  evil  day,"  for  aj 

Pel      t  ,  7'*''"'°'  '""''■•'=''  *^  ''8"'=  "f  *e  erring 
Pedro.     Utterly  unconscous  of  the  accident,  attributing 

the  disappearance  of  his  charges  to  the  inequalities  of  the 

Plam,  and,  in  truth,  little  interested  in  what  he  firtily 

beloved  w.,s  his  purely  artificial  function,  he  had    "en 

r^frthllr^'™'''"-^^---^^/-^^^" 
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Unfortunately,  there  is  no  more  illogical  sequence  of 
human  emotion  than  the  exasperation  produced  by  the 

^^t^^'^Z:  "'  '"  "''°^^""^^^  °^J^^^  -ho  has  excited  it, 
a  though  that  very  unconcern  may  be  the  convincing  proo 
of  mnocence  of  intention.  Judge  Peyton,  already  in- 
fluenced  was  furious  at  the  comfortable  obliviousness  of 
his  careless  henchman,  and  rode  angrily  towards  him. 
Only  a  quick  turn  of  Pedro's  wrist  kept  the  two  men  from 
commg  into  collision. 

"Is  this  the  way  you  attend  to  your  duty?"  demanded 
Peyton  ma  thick,  suppressed  voice.  -  Where  is  the 
buggy?    Where  is  my  daughter?" 

There  was  no  mistaking  Judge  Peyton's  manner,  even  if 
the  reason  of  it  was  not  so  clear  to  Pedro's  mind,  and  his 
hot  Latin  blood  flew  instinctively  to  his  face.  But  for  that 
he  might  have  shown  some  concern,  or  asked  an  explana- 
tion. As  It  was,  he  at  once  retorted  with  the  national  shrug 
and  the  national  half-scornful,  half-lazy  "  Quien  sabe  ?  » 

Who  knows?"  repeated  Peyton  hotly.  "I  doi  She 
was  thrown  out  of  her  buggy  through  your  negligence  and 
infernal  laziness  !  The  ponies  ran  away  and  were  stopped 
by  a  stranger  who  wasn't  afraid  of  risking  his  bones,  while 
you  were  limping  around  somewhere  like  a  slouching 
cowardly  coyote."  v^uv-nmg 

The  vacquero  struggled  a  moment  between  blank 
astonishment  and  inarticulate  rage.     At  last  he  burst  out- 

^^'  I  am  no  coyote  I  I  was  there  I  I  saw  no  runaway  ! " 
Don  the  to  me,  sir  I  "roared  Peyton.  "I  tell  you  the 
biiggy  was  smashed,  the  girls  were  thrown  out  and  nearly 

f     ,      u  •    .  ^^  '^''PP''^  '"^^""'y-     The  sound  of  youth- 
ful  laughter  had  come  from  the  bottom  of  the  lane,  where 
Susy  leyton   and   Mary  Rogers,  just  alighted  from   the 
coach  in  the  reaction  of  their  previous  constrained  attitude 
were  fiymg  hilariously  into  view.     A  slight  embarrassment' 
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crossed  Peyton's  face,  a  still  deeper  flush  of  anger  over- 
spread  Pedro's  sullen  cheek. 

Then    Pedro    found    tongue    again -his    native    one— 
rapidly,  violently,   half  incoherently.     '*  Ah,  yes !     It  had 
come  to  this.     It  seems  he  was  not  a  vacquero-a  com- 
panion of  the  padron  on  lands  that  had  been  his  own  before 
the  Americanos  robbed  him  of  it— but  a  servant,  a  lackey 
of  muchachas,  an  attendant  on  children  to  amuse  them,  or 
—why  not  ?— an  appendage  to  his  daughter's  state  !     Ah, 
Jesus  Maria  I  such  a  state  I  such  a  muchacha  I     A  pickcd-up 
foundling— a  swineherd's  daughter— to  be  ennobled  oy  his, 
Pedro's  attendance,  and  for  whose  vulgar,  clownish  tricks 
—tricks  of  a  swineherd's  daughter-he,  Pedro,  was  to  be 
brought  to  book  and  insulted  as  if  she  were  of  Hidalgo 
blood  1    Ah,  Caramba !     Don  Juan  Peyton  would  find  he 
could  no  more  make  a  servant  of  him  thau  he  could  make 
a  lady  of  her  I  " 

The  two  young  girls  were  rapidly  approaching.     Jud-e 
Peyton    spurred    his    horse    beside   the    vacquero's,  and 
swinging  the  long  thong  of  his  bridle  ominously  in  his 
clenched  fingers,  said,  with  a  white  face— 

"  Vamos/" 

Pedro's  hand  slid  towards  his  sash.  Peyton  only  looked 
at  him  with  a  rigid  smile  of  scorn. 

"Or  I'll  lash  you  here  before  them  both,"  he  added,  in  a 
lower  voice. 

The  vacquero  met  Peyton's  relentless  eyes  witli  a  yellow 
flash  of  hate,  drew  his  reins  sharply  until  his  mustang,  galled 
by  the  cruel  bit,  reared  suddenly  as  if  to  strike  at  the  im- 
movable American,  then,  apparently  with  the  same  action, 
he  swung  it  around  on  its  hind  legs  as  on  a  pivot,  and 
dashed  towards  the  corral  at  a  furious  gallop. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

MEANTUfE  the  heroic  proprietor  of  the  peaceful  ox  t.nm 
v^hose  valour  Incarnacion  had  so  infelic  "eL^^^^^^^^ 
was  walka.g  listlessly  in  the  dust  beside  his  waggon     !.; 
a  first  glance  h.s  slouching  figure,  taken  in  connection  with 
f  bucohc  conveyance,  did  not  immediately  suggestTh!  o 
As  he  emerged  from  the  dusty  cloud  it  could  be!  en  tha" 
he  was  wearmg  a  belt  from  which  a  large  dragoon  re  ole 
and  huntmg  knne  were  slung,  and  placed  somewhat  oslenta 
tious.y  across  the  waggon  seat  was  a  rifle.     Yet   he  other 
contents  of  the  waggon  wee  of  a  singularly  inoffen   ve 
haracter,  and  even  suggested  articles  of  homely  barter 
Culmary  utensils  of  all  si.es,  tubs,  scullery  brushes   and 
clocks    with  several  rolls  of  cheap  carpeting  and  cal  co 
might  have  been  the  wares  of  some  travelling  vendor     Yel 
as  they  were  only  visible  through  a  flap 'of  the  drain 
curtains  of  the  canvas  hood,  they  did  Lt  mitigate  the 
general    aggresstve   effect    of   their   owner's    appealle 

ovefhrt"r/""''"^'''^''^"°"^^  -<^  thrown     osely 
over  his  shoulders,   a   slouched   hat  pulled  darkly  over 
a  head  of  long  tangled  hair,  which,  however,  shadowed  a 
round,  comfortable  face,  scantily  and  youthf  lly  bearded 
were  part  of  these  confusing  inconsistencies  ' 

The  shadows  of  the  team  waggon  were  already  lengthen 
mg  grotesquely  over  the  flat  cultivated  fields,  VhcV  or" 
some  time  had  taken  the  place  of  the  plains  of  wild  o  tst 
h    branch  road  into  which  they  had  turned.     The  gigantic 
hadow  of  the  proprietor  occasionally  projected  before 

by  a  Vuff'fTl^^  ^^^^^-^^-'-d  was  often  obliterated 
by  a  puff  of  dust,  stirred  by  the  plodding  hoofs  of  the 
peaceful  oxen,  and  s-.pt  across  the  field  by  the  stron. 
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afternoon  Trades.  The  sun  sank  lower,  although  a  still 
potent  presence  above  the  horizon  line— the  creaking  waggon 
lumbered  still  heavily  along.  Yet  at  intervals  its  belligerent 
proprietor  would  start  up  from  his  slouching,  silent  march, 
break  out  into  violent,  disproportionate,  but  utterly  ineffec- 
tive objurgation  of  his  cattle,  jump  into  the  air  and  kick  his 
heels  together  in  some  paroxysm  of  indignation  against 
them,  an  act,  however,  which  was  received  always  with 
heavy  bovine  indifference,  the  dogged  scorn  of  swaying, 
repudiating  heads,  or  the  dull  contempt  of  lazily  flicking 
tails. 

Towards  sunset  one  or  two  straggling  barns  and  cottages 
indicated  their  approach  to  the  outskirts  of  ^  country  town 
or  settlement.     Here  the  team  halted,  as  if  the  belligerent- 
looking  teamster  had  felt  his  appearance  was  inconsistent 
with  an  effeminate  civilisation,  and  the  oxen  were  turned 
into  an  open  waste  opposite  a  nondescript  wooden  tenement, 
half  farmhouse  and  half  cabin,  evidently  of  the  rudest  Wes- 
tern origin.     He  may  have  recognised  the  fact  that  these 
"  shanties  "  were  not,  as  the  ordinary  traveller  might  infer, 
the  first  rude  shelter  of  the  original  pioneers  or  settlers,  but 
the  later  makeshifts  of  some  recent  Western  immigrants  who, 
like  himself,  probably  found  themselves  unequal  to  the  settled 
habits  of  the  village,  and  who  still  retained  their  nomadic 
instincts.     It  chanced,  however,  thai  the  cabin  at  preser.c 
was  occupied  by  a  New  England  mechanic  and  his  family, 
who  had  emigrated  by  ship  around  Cape  Horn,  and  who 
had  no  experience  of  the  West,  the  plains,  or  its  people. 
It  was,  therefore,  with  some  curiosity  and  a  certain  amount 
of  fascinated  awe  that  the  mechanic's  only  daughter  regarded 
from  the  open  door  of  her  dwelling  the  arrival  of  this  wild 
and  lavvle'^s-looking  stranger. 

Meantime  he  had  opened  the  curtains  of  the  waggon 
and  taken  from  its  interior  a  number  of  pots,  pans,  and 
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culinary  utensils,  which  he  proceeded  to  hang  upon  certain 
hooks  that  were  placed  on  the  outer  ribs  of  the  board  and 
the  sides  of  the  vehicle.     To  this  he  added  a  roll  of  rag 
carpet,  the  end  of  which  hung  from  the  tail-board,  and  a 
roll  of  pink  calico  temptingly  displayed  on  the  seat.     The 
mystification  and  curiosity  of  the  young  girl  grew  more 
intense  at  these  proceedings.     It  looked  like  the  ordinary 
exhibition   of  a   travelling  pedlar,    but   the   gloomy  and 
embattled    appearance    of  the    man    himsel/    scouted    so 
peaceful    and    commonplace   a   suggestion.      Under    the 
pretence  of  chasing  away  a  marauding  hen.  she  sallied 
out  upon  the  waste  near  the  waggon.     It  then  became 
evident  that  the  traveller  had  seen  her,  and  was  not  averse 
to  her  interest  in  his  movements,  although  he  had  not 
changed  his  attitude  of  savage  retrospection.    An  occasional 
ejaculation  of  suppressed  passion,  as  if  the  memory  of  some 
past  conflict  was  too  much  for  him,  escaped  '    n  even  in 
this  peaceful  occupation.    As  this  possibb     .used  ihe  young 
girl  to  still  hover  timidly  in  the  distance,  he  suddenly 
entered  the  waggon  and  reappeared  carrying  a  tin  bucket, 
with  which  he  somewhat  ostentatiously  crossed  her  path, 
his  eyes  darkly  wandering  as  if  seeking  something. 

"If  you're  lookin'  for  the  spring  it's  a  spell  furder  on— 
by  the  willows." 

It  was  a  pleasant  voice,  the  teamster  thought,  albeit  with 
a  dry,  crisp  New  England  accent  unfamiliar  to  his  ears. 
He  looked  into  the  depths  of  an  unlovely  blue  check  sun- 
bonnet,  and  saw  certain  small  irregular  features  and  a  sallow 
cheek  lit  up  by  a  pair  of  perfectly  innocent,  trustful,  and 
wondering  brown  eyes.  Their  timid  possessor  seemed  to 
be  a  girl  of  seventeen,  whose  figure,  although  apparently 
clad  in  one  of  her  mother's  gowns,  was  still  undeveloped 
and  repressed  by  rustic  hardship  and  innutrition.     As  her 
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was  still  youthful,  by  no  means  implacable,  and,  even  at 
that  moment,  was  actually  suffused  by  a  brick-coloured 
blush  !  In  matters  of  mere  intuition,  the  sex— even  in  its 
most  rustic  phase— is  still  our  superior;  and  this  un- 
sophisticated girl,  as  the  trespasser  stammered,  "Thank 
ye,  Miss,"  was  instinctively  emboldened  to  greater  free- 
dom. 

"  Dad  ain't  tu  hum,  but  ye  kin  have  a  drink  o'  milk  if  ye 
keer  for  it." 

She  motioned  shyly  towards  the  cabin  and  then  led  the 
way.  The  stranger,  with  an  inarticulate  murmur,  afterwards 
disguised  as  a  cough,  followed  her  meekly.  Nevertheless, 
by  the  time  they  had  reached  the  cabin  he  had  shaken  his 
long  hair  over  his  eyes  again,  and  a  dark  abstraction  gathered 
chiefly  in  his  eyebrows.  But  it  did  not  efface  from  the  girl's 
mind  the  previous  concession  of  a  blush,  and,  although  it 
added  to  her  curiosity,  did  not  alarm  her.  He  drank  the 
milk  awkwardly.  But  by  the  laws  of  courtesy,  even  among 
the  most  savage  tribes,  she  felt  he  was,  at  that  moment  at 
least,  harmless.  A  timid  smile  fluttered  around  her  mouth 
as  she  said — 

"When  ye  hung  up  them  things  I  thought  ye  might  be 
havin'  suthing  to  swap  or  sell.  That  is  "—with  tactful  polite- 
ness—"mother  was  wantin'  a  new  skillet,  and  it  would  have 
been  handy  if  you'd  had  one.  But"— with  an  apologetic 
glance  at  his  equipments— "  if  it  ain't  your  business  it's  all 
right,  and  no  offence." 

''  I've  got  a  lot  o'  skillets,"  said  the  strange  teamster,  with 
marked  condescension,  "and  she  can  have  one.  They're 
all  that's  left  outer  a  heap  o'  trader's  stuff  captured  by  Injuns 
t'other  side  of  Laramie.  We  had  a  big  fight  to  get  'era 
back.  Lost  two  of  our  best  men— scalped  at  Bloody  Creek 
—and  had  to  drop  a  dozen  redskins  in  their  tracks— me  and 
another  man-lyin'  flat  in  er  waggon  and  firin'  under  the 
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flaps  of  the  canvas.  I  don't  know  ez  they  waz  wuth  it,"  he 
added  in  gloomy  retrospect ;  "  but  I've  got  to  get  rid  of  'em, 
I  reckon,  somehow,  afore  I  work  over  to  Deadraan's  Gulch 
again." 

The  young  girl's  eyes  brightened  timidly  with  a  feminine 
mingling  of  imaginative  awe  and  personal,  pitying  interest. 
He  was,  after  all,  so  young  and  amiable-looking  for  such 
hardships  and  adventures.  And  with  all  this,  he— this 
Indian  fighter— was  a  little  afraid  of  her  I 

"Then,  that's  why  you  carry  that  knife  and  six-shooter?" 
she  said.  "  But  you  won't  want  'em  now,  here  in  the  settle- 
ment." 

"  That's  ez  mebbe,"  said  the  stranger  darkly.  He  paused, 
and  then  suddenly,  as  if  recklessly  accepting  a  dangerous 
risk,  unbuckled  his  revolver  and  handed  it  abstractedly  to 
the  young  girl.  But  the  sheath  of  the  bowie-knife  was  a 
fixture  in  his  body-belt,  and  he  was  obliged  to  withdraw  the 
glittering  blade  by  itself,  and  to  hand  it  to  her  in  all  its  naked 
terrors.  The  young  girl  received  the  weapons  with  a  smiling 
complacency.  Upon  such  altars  as  these  the  sceptical  reader 
will  remember  that  Mars  had  once  hung  his  "battered 
shield,"  his  lance,  and  "uncontrolled  crest." 

Nevertheless,  the  warlike  teamster  was  not  without  em- 
barrassment. Muttering  something  about  the  necessity  of 
"looking  after  his  stock,"  he  achieved  a  hesitating  bow, 
backed  awkwardly  but  of  the  door,  and  receiving  from  the 
conquering  hands  of  the  young  girl  his  weapons  again,  was 
obliged  to  carry  them  somewhat  ingloriously  in  his  hands 
across  the  road,  and  put  them  on  the  waggon  seat,  where, 
in  company  with  the  culinary  articles,  they  seemed  to  lose 
their  distinctively  aggressive  character.  Here,  although  his 
cheek  was  still  flushed  from  his  peaceful  encounter,  his  voice 
regained  some  of  its  hoarse  severity  as  he  drove  the  oxen 
from  the  muddy  pool  into  which  they  had  lusswiantly 
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wandered,  and  brought  their  fodder  from  the  waggon  Late 
as  the  sun  was  setting,  he  lit  a  corn-cob  pipe,  and  somewhaJ 
ostentatiously  strolled  down  the  road  with  a  furtive  eye 
lingering  upon  the  still  open  door  of  the  farmhouse.  Pre- 
sently two  angular  figures  appeared  from  it-the  farmer  and 
his  wife— intent  on  barter. 

These  he  received  with  his  previous  gloomy  preoccupation, 
and  a  slight  variation  of  the  story  he  had  told  their  daughter 
It  .'s  possible  that  his  suggestive  indifference  piqued  and 
heightened  the  bargaining  instincts  of  the  woman,  for  she 
not  only  bought  the  skillet,  but  purchased  a  clock  and  a  roll 
of  carpeting     Still  more,  in  some  effusion  of  rustic  courtesy 
she  extended  an  invitation  to  him  to  sup  with  them,  which 
he  declined  and  accepted  in  the  same  embarrassed  breath 
returning  the  proffered  hospitality  by  confidentially  showing 
them  a  couple  of  dried  scalps,  presumably  of  Indian  origin" 
It  was  m  the  same  moment  of  human  weakness  that  he 
answered  their  polite  query  as    to  "what  they  might  call 
him,    by  intimating  that  his  name  was  "Red  Jim"— a  title 
of  achievement  by  which  he  -as  generally  known,  which  for 
he  present  must  suffice  th-^ru.     But  during  the  repast  that 
followed  this  was  shortened  to  "Mister  Jim,"  and  even 
familiarly  by  the  elders  to  plain  "J,m."     Only  the  youn. 
girl  habitually  used  the  formal  prefix  in  return  for  the  "  Miss 
Phoebe  "  that  he  called  her. 

With  three  such  sympathetic  and  unexperienced  auditors 
the  gloomy  embarrassment  of  Red  Jim  was  soon  dissipated, 
although  It  could  hardly  be  said  that  he  was  generally  com! 
municative.  Dark  tales  of  Indian  warfare,  of  night  attacks 
and  wild  stampedes,  in  which  he  had  always  taken  a  promi- 
nent  part,  flowed  freely  from  i)is  lips,  but  little  else  of  his 
past  history  or  present  prospects.  And  even  his  narratives 
of  adventure  were  more  or  less  fragmentary  and  imperfect 
in  detail.  ^ 
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"  You  woz  saying,"  said  the  farmer,  with  slow,  matter-of- 
fact.  New  England  deliberation,  "ez  how  you  guessed  you 
woz  beguiled  amongst  the  Injins  by  your  Mexican  partner 
—a  pow'ful  influential  man— and  yet  you  woz  the  only  one 
escaped  the  gen'ral  slarterin'.  How  came  the  Injins  to  kill 
Aim — their  friend  ?  " 

"They  didn't,"  returned  Jim,  with  ominously  averted 
eyes. 

"  What  became  of  him  ?  "  continued  the  farmer. 

Red  Jim  shadowed  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  and  cast  a 
dark  glance  of  scrutiny  out  of  the  doors  and  windows.  The 
young  girl  perceived  it  with  timid,  fascinated  concern,  and 
said  hurriedly — 

"Don't  ask  him,  f?>      >       Don't  you  see  he  mustn't 

"Not  when  spies  may  be  hangin'  round,  and  doggin'  me 
at  every  step,"  said  Red  Jim,  as  if  reflecting,  with  another 
furtive  glance  towards  the  already  fading  prospect  without. 
"They've  sworn  to  revenge  him,"  he  added  moodily. 

A  momentary  silence  followed  The  farmer  coughed 
slightly,  and  looked  dubiously  at  his  wife.  But  the  two 
women  had  already  exchanged  feminine  glances  of  sym- 
pathy for  this  evident  slayer  of  traitors,  and  were  apparently 
inclined  to  stop  any  adverse  criticism. 

In  the  midst  of  which  a  shout  was  heard  from  the  road. 
The  farmer  and  his  family  instinctively  started.  Red  Jini 
alone  remained  unmoved,  a  fact  which  did  not  lessen  the 
admiration  of  his  feminine  audience.  The  host  rose  quickly 
and  went  out.  The  figure  of  a  horseman  had  halted  in  the 
road,  but  after  a  kvf  moments'  conversation  with  the  farmer 
they  both  moved  towards  the  house  and  disappeared.  When 
the  farmer  returned  it  was  to  say  that  "one  of  them  'Frisco 
dandies,  who  didn't  keer  about  stoppin'  at  the  hotel  in  the 
settlement,"  had  halted  to  give  his  "critter"  a  feed  and 
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dnnk  that  he  might  continue  his  journey.  He  had  asked 
him  to  come  in  while  t  .e  horse  was  feeding,  but  the  stranger 
had  'guessed  he'd  stretch  his  legs  outside  and  smoke  his 
cigar;  he  might  have  thought  the  company  "not  fine 
enough  for  him."  but  he  was  "civil  spoken  enough,  and 
had  an  all-fired  smart  hoss,  and  seemed  to  know  how  to 

k""  J^'  .  T°  *^^  ^"'''°"'  inquiries  of  his  wife  and  daughter, 
he  added  that  the  stranger  didn't  seem  like  a  spy  or  a 
Mexican ;  was  <'as  young  as  /um,"  pointing  to  the  moody 
i^ed  Jim,  "and  a  darned  sight  more  peaceful  like  in  style." 
PerhaT>s  owing  to  the  criticism  of  the  farmer,  ^,erhaps 
from  some  still  lurking  suspicion  of  being  ovc.ne^ard  by 
eavesdroppers,  or  possibly  from  a  humane  desire  to  relieve 
the  strained  apprehension  of  the  women,  Red  Jim-as  the 
farmer  disappeared  to  rejoin  the  stranger  again-dropped 
into  a  lighter  and  gentler  vein  of  reminiscence.     He  t^ld 
them  how,  when  a  mere  boy,  he  had  been  lost  from  an 
emigrant  train  in  company  with  a  little  girl  some  years  his 
junior.     How,  when  they  found  themselves  alone  on  the 
desolate  plain,  with  the  vanished  train  beyond  their  reach 
he  erideavoured  to  keep  the  child  from  a  knowledge  of  the 
rjal  danger  of  their  position,  and  to  soothe  and  comfort  her. 
How  he  carried  her  on  his  back  until,  exhausted,  he  sank 
ma  heap  of  sage  bush.    How  he  was  surrounded  by  Indians 
who,  however,  never  suspected  his  hiding-place;  and  how 
he  remained  motionless  and  breathless  with  the  sl'^eping 
chnd  for  three  hours  until  they  departed;  how,  at  the  last 
moment  he  had  perceived  a  train  in  the  distance,  and  had 
staggered  with  her  thither,  although  shot  at  and  wounded 
by  the  train  men  in  the  belief  that  he  was  an  Indian ;  how 
tt  was  afterwards  discovered  that  the  child  was  the  long  lost 
daughter  of  a  millionaire;  how  he  had  resolutely  refused 
any  gratuity  for  saving  her,  and  she  was  now  a  peerless 
young  heiress-famous  in  California.     Whether  this  lighter 
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tone  of  narrative  suited  him  better,  or  whether  the  active 
feminine  sympathy  of  his  auditors  helped  him  along,  certain 
it  was  that  his  story  was  more  coherent  and  intelligible,  aud 
his  voice  less  hoarse  and  constrained,  than  in  his  previous 
belligerent  reminiscences ;  his  expression  changed,  and  even 
his  features  worked  into  something  like  gentler  emotion. 
The  bright  eyes  of  Phoebe,  fastened  upon  him,  turned  dim 
with  a  faint  moisture,  and  her  pale  cheek  took  upon  itself  a 
little  colour.  The  mother,  after  interjecting  "  Du  tell,"  and 
"I  wanter  know,"  remained  open-mouthed,  staring  at  her 
visitor.  And  in  the  silence  that  followed  a  pleasant,  but 
somewhat  melancholy,  voice  came  from  the  open  door, 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  but  I  thought  I  couldn't  be  mis- 
taken.    It  is  my  old  friend,  Jim  Hooker  !  " 

Everybody  started.  Red  Jim  stumbled  to  his  feet  with 
an  inarticulate  and  hysteric  exclamation.  Yet  the  appari- 
tion that  now  stood  in  the  doorway  was  far  from  being 
terrifying  or  discomposing.  It  was  evidently  the  stranger 
—  a  slender,  elegantly-knit  figure,  whose  upper  lip  was 
faintly  shadowed  by  a  soft  dark  moustache  indicating  early 
manhood,  and  whose  unstudied  ease  in  his  well-fitting 
garments  bespoke  the  dweller  of  cities.  Good-looking  and 
well-dressed,  without  the  consciousness  of  being  either; 
self-possessed  through  easy  circumstances,  yet  without  self- 
assertion  ;  courteous  by  nature  and  instinct  as  well  as  from 
an  experience  of  granting  favours,  he  might  have  been  a 
welcome  addition  to  even  a  more  critical  company.  But 
Red  Jim,  hurriedly  seizing  his  outstretched  hand,  instantly 
dragged  him  away  from  the  doorway  into  the  road  and  out 
of  hearing  of  his  audience. 

"Did  you  hear  what  I  was  saying?"  he  asked  hoarsely. 
"Well,  yes— I  think  so,"  returned  the  stranger,  with  a 
quiet  smile. 

"  Yc  ain't  goin'  back  on  me,  Clarence,  are  ye— ain't  goin' 
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to  gimme  away  afore  them,  old  pard,  are  ye?"  said  Tim 
with  a  sudden  change  to  almost  pathetic  pJding.         ^"' 
Wo,    returned  the  stranger   smilincr      «<  a   ^ 

face,  said  half  mischievously,  half  sadly,  -Yes     it's  thl 
same  old  Jim  Hooker-unchanged."  '         ^^ 

"But  you're  changed— ree'lar   wir   r.n;„f      n- 

■»-"•"  ■"•  -  -  i  B ".;».'?:  •"■■' " 

yes,    said  Clarence  gently,  yet  with  a  smile  that  had 
no  only  a  t.nge  of  weariness  but  even  of  sadness  ir^i 

Unfor  unately,    the    act,    which    was    quite    natu  al    to 

Clarence's   sensitiveness,  and   indeed   partly  sp^n.from 

some  concern  in  his  old  companion's  LtuLr  radiated 

tself  by  a  very  human  process  to  Hooker's  consciousness 

as  a  piece  of  rank  affectation.    J,e  would  have  be  n  exaUed 

and  exultant  in  Clarence's  place,  consequently  any  o^^er 

exhibition  was  only  "airs."    Nevertheles\  at  the  pre  'n 

moment  Clarence  was  to  be  placated  ^ 

"  You  didn't  mind  my  telling  that  story  about  your  savin' 
Susy  as  my  own,  did  ye  ?  »  he  said  wif h  .  u  , 

u-.c  r.u     ij        ,  -       ^  *^'  witn  a  hasiy  e  ance  over 

mad  about  it  ?  "  «  e  ain  t 

It  had  crossed  Clarence's  memory  thae  when  they  were 
both  younger,  J™  Hooker  had  once  not  only  borrowed  hi 
tory   but  h,s  name  and  personality  as  well     Ye  "„  J 

r  St",:  y  "".r;'"  *=-  --  ™"^'^-'  -  --l' 

past  injury.      Of  course  not,"  he  said,  with  a  smile  that 
was,  however,  still  thoughtful.     "Why  should  I?    Only  I 
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ought  to  tell  you  that  Susy  Peyton  is  living  with  her  adopted 
parents  not  ten  miles  from  here,  and  it  might  reach  their 
ears.  She's  quite  a  young  lady  now,  and  if  /  wouldn't  tell 
her  story  to  strangers,  I  don't  think  you  ought  to,  Jim." 

He  said  this  so  pleasantly  that  even  the  sceptical  Jim 
forgot  what  he  believed  were  the  "airs  and  graces"  of  self- 
abnegation,  and  said,  "Let's  go  inside,  and  I'll  introduce 
you,"  and  turned  to  the  house.     But  Clarence  Brant  drew 
back.    "  I'm  going  on  as  soon  as  my  horse  is  fed,  for  I'm  on 
a  visit  to  Peyton,  and  I  intend  to  push  as  far  as  Santa  Inez 
still  to-night.     I  want  to  talk  with  you  about  yourself,  Jim  " 
he  added  gently,   "your  prospects  and  your  future.     'l 
heard,"  he  went  on  hesitatingly,  "that  you  were— at  work- 
in  a  restaurant  in  San  Francisco.     I'm  glad  to  see  that  you 
are  at  least  your  own  master  here"— he  glanced  at  the 
waggon.     "You  are  selling  things,  I  supi>ose?    For  your- 
self or  another?     Is  that  team  yours?    Come,"  he  added 
still  pleasantly,  but  in  an  older  and  graver  voice,   with 
perhaps  the  least  touch  of  experienced  authority,  "  beVrank, 
Jim.    Which  is  it?    Never  mind  what  things  you've  told  in 
there;  tell  me  the  truth  about  yourself.     Can  I  help  you  in 
any  way  ?     Believe  me,  I  should  like  to.     We  have  been  old 
friends ;  whatever  difference  in  our  luck  I  am  yours  still " 
Thus  adjured,  the  redoubtable  Jim,  in  a  hoarse  whisper 
with  a  furtive  eye  on  the  house,  admitted  that  he  was 
travelling  for  an  itinerant  pedli.r,  whom  he  expected  to  join 
later  in  the  settlement;   that  he   had   his  own   methods 
of  disposing  of  his  wares,  and  (darkly)  that  his  proprietor 
and  the  world  generally  had  better  not  interfere  with  him; 
that  (with  a  return  to  more  confidential  lightness)  he  had 
already  "  worked  the  Wild  West  Injin  "  business  so  success- 
fully  as  to   dispose  of  his  wares,  particularly  in  yonder 
house,  and  might  do  even  more  if  not  prematurely  and 
wantonly '*  blown  ""  "     " 
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"But  wouldn't  you  like  to  settle  down  on  some  bit  of  land 
like  this  and  improve  it  for  yourself?  "  said  Clarence      «'  All 
these  valley  terraces  are  bound  to  rise  in  value,  and  mean- 
time you  would  be  independent.     It  could  be  managed,  Jim 
I  think  /could  arrange  it  for  you,"  he  went  on.  with  a 
slight    glow  of  youthful  enthusiasm.     "Write  to  me   at 
Peyton's  ranch,  and  I'll  see  you  when  I  come  back,  and 
we  11  hunt  up  something  for  you  togethen"    As  Jim  received 
the  proposition  with  a  kind  of  gloomy  embarrassment,  he 
added  hglnly,  with  a  glance  at  the  farmhouse,  "It  mi^ht 
be  near  here,  you  know ;  and  you'd  have  pleasant  neighbours, 
and  even  eager  listeners  to  your  old  adventures." 

"You'd  better  come  in  a  minit  before  you  go,"  said  Tim 
clumsily,  evading  a  direct  reply.  Clarence  hesitated  a 
moment,  and  then  yielded.  For  an  equal  moment  Jim 
Hooker  was  torn  between  secret  jealousy  of  his  old  com- 
rade  s  graces  and  a  desire  to  present  them  as  familiar 
associations  of  his  own.  But  his  vanity  was  quickly 
appeased.  n        / 

Need  it  be  said  that  the  two  women  received  this  fleck 
and  foam  of  a  super-civilisation  they  knew  little  of  as  almost 
an  impertinence  compared  to  the  rugged,  gloomy,  pathetic 
and  equally  youthful  hero  of  an  adventurous  wilderness  of 
which  they  knew  still  less  I    What  availed  the  courtesy  and 
gentle  melancholy  of  Clarence  Brant  beside  the  mysterious 
gloom  and  dark  savagery  of  Red  Jim?    Yet  they  received 
hrm   patronisingly,  as   one  who  was,   like  themselves,   an 
admirer  of  manly  grace  and  power,  and  the  recipient  of 
Jims    friendship.     The  farmer   alone  seemed    to  prefer 
Clarence,  and  yet  the  latter's  tacit  endorsement  of  Red  Tim 
through  his  evident  previous  intimacy  with  him,  impressed 
he  man  in  Jim's  favour.     All  of  vhich  Clarence  saw  with 
that  sensitive  perception   which  had  given  him  an  early 
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his  youthful  optimism.  He  smiled  a  little  thoughtfully,  but 
was  openly  fraternal  to  Jim,  courteous  to  his  host  and 
family,  and  as  he  rode  away  in  the  faint  moonlight,  magni- 
ficently opulent  in  his  largesse  to  the  farmer— his  first  and 
only  assertion  of  his  position. 

The  farmhouse,   straggling    barn  and   fringe  of  dusty 
willows,  the  white  dome  of  the  motionless  waggon  with  the 
hanging  frying-pans  and  kettles  showing  in  the  moonlight 
like    black    silhouettes    against    the    staring    canvas,    all 
presently  sank  behind  Clarence  like  the  details  of  a  dream, 
and  he  was  alone  with  the  moon,  the  hazy  mystery  of  the 
level,  grassy  plain,  and  the  monotony  of  the  unending  road. 
As  he  rode  slowly  along  he  thought  of  that  other  dreary  plain, 
white  with  alkali  patches  and  brown  with  rings  of  deserted 
camp-fires,    known    to    his   boyhood   of  deprivation,    de- 
pendency, danger,  and  adventure,  oddly  enough  with  a 
strange   delight-and  his  later  years   of  study,    monastic 
seclusion,  and  final  ease  and  independence,  with  an  easy 
sense  of  wasted  existence  and  useless  waiting.     He  remem- 
bered his  homeless  childhood  in  the  South,  where  servants 
and  slaves  took  the  place  of  the  father  he  had  never  known 
and  the  mother  that  he  rarely  saw;  he  remembered  his 
abandonment  to  a  mysterious  female  relation,  where  his 
natural  guardians  seemed  to  have  overlooked  and  forgotten 
him,  until  he  was  sent— an  all  too  young  adventurer !— to 
work  his  passage  on  an  overland  emigrant  train  across  the 
plains;  he  remembered,  as  yesterday,  tiie  fears,  the  hopes, 
the  dreams  and  dangers  of  that  momentous  journey;  he  re- 
called his  little  playmate,  Susy,  and  their  strange  adventures 
—the  whole  incident  that  the  imaginative  Jim  Hooker  had 
translated  and  rehearsed  as  his  own  rose  vididly  before  him. 
He  thought  of  the  cruel  end  of  that  pilgrimage— which  again 
left  him  homeless  and  forgotten  by  even  the  relative  he  was 
seeking  in  a  strange  land.      He  remembered  his  solitary 
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iourney  to  the  gold  mines,  taken  with  a  boy's  trust  and  a 
boy's  fearlessness,  and  the  strange  protector  he  had  tound 
there,    who    had    news  of  his   missing   kinsman;  he  re- 
membered  how   this    protector—whom   he  had  at  once 
instinctively  loved— transferred  him  to  the  house  of  this 
new-found  relation,  who  treated  him  kindly  and  sent  him 
to   the  Jesuit  school,  but  who  never  a'vakened  in  him  a 
feeling  of  kinship.     He  dreamed  again  of  his  life  at  school, 
his  accidental  meeting  with  Susy  at  Santa  Clara,  the  keen 
revival  of  his  boyish  love  for  his  old  playmate,  now  a  pretty 
school-girl— the  petted,  adopted  child  of  wealthy  parents. 
He  recalled  the  terrible  shock  that  interrupted  this  boyish 
episode,  the  news  of  the  death  of  his  protector,  and  the 
revelation  that  this  hard,  silent,  and  mysterious  man  was 
his  own  father,  whose  reckless  life  and  desperate  reputation 
had  impelled  him  to  assume  a  disguise. 

He  remembered  how  his  sudden  accession  to  wealth  and 
independence  had  half  frightened  him,  and  had  always  left 
a  lurking  sensitiveness  that  he  was  unfairly  favoured,  by 
some   mere  accident,  above  his   less   lucky   companions. 
The  rude  vice,    of  his   old  associates   had   made   him 
impatient  of  the  feebler  sensual  indulgences  of  the  later 
companions    of   his    luxury,    and    exposed    their   hollow 
fascinations;   his   sensitive  fastidiousness  kept  him  clean 
among  vulgar  temptations;    his    clear    perceptions    were 
never  blinded  by  selfish  sophistry.     Meantime  his  feelinfr 
for  Susy  remained  unchanged.     Pride  had  kept  him  from 
seeking   the   Peytons.     His   present  visit   was   as   unpre- 
meditated as  Peyton's  invitation  had  been  unlooked  for  by 
him.     Yet  he  had  not  allowed  himself  to  be  deceived.     He 
knew  that  this  courtesy  was  probably  due  to  the  change  in 
his  fortune,  although  he  had  hoped  it  might  have  laeen 
some  change  in  their  opinion  brought  about  by  Susy.     But 
he  would  at  least  see  her  again,  not  in  the  pretty,  half- 
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clandestine  way  she  had  thought  necessary,  but  openly  and 
as  her  equal. 

In  his  rapid  ride  he  seemed  to  have  suddenly  penetrated 
the  peaceful  calm  of  the  night.     The  restless  irritation  of 
the  afternoon  Trade  winds  had  subsided ;  the  tender  moon- 
light had  hushed  and  tranquilly  possessed  the  worried  plain  • 
the  unending  files  of  wild  oats,  far  spaced  and  distinct,' 
stood  erect  and  motionless  as  trees;    something  of  the 
sedate  solemnity  of  a  great  forest  seemed  to  have  fallen 
upon  their  giant   stalks.      There  was  no  dew.      In  that 
light,  dry  air  the  heavier  dust  no  longer  rose  beneath  the 
heels  of  his  horse,  whose  flying  shadow  passed  over  the 
field  like  a  cloud,  leaving  no  trail  or  track  behind  it.     In 
the  preoccupation  of  his  thought  and  his  breathless  retro- 
spect, the  young  man  had  ridden  faster  than  he  intended, 
and  he  now  checked  his  panting  horse.     The  influence  of 
the  night  and  the  hushed  landscape'  stole  over  him ;   his 
thoughts   took  a  gentler  turn;    in   that  dim   mysterious 
horizon  hne  before  him  his  future  seemed  to  be  dreamily 
peopled  with  airy  graceful  shapes,  that  more  or  less  took 
the  likeness  of  Susy.     She  was  bright,  coquettish,  romantic, 
as  he  had  last  seen  her;  she  was  older,  graver,  and  thought- 
fully welcome  of  him,  or  she  was  cold,  distant,  and  severely 
forgetful  of  the  past.     How  would  her  adopted  father  and 
mother  receive  him  ?    Would  they  ever  look  upon  him  in 
the  light  of  a  suitor  to  the  young  girl  ?    He  had  no  fear  of 
Peyton— he  understood  his  own  sex,  and,  young  as  he  was, 
knew  already  how  to  make  himself  respected  :   but  how 
could  he  overcome  that  instinctive  aversion  which  Mrs. 
Peyton  had  so  often  made  him  feel  he  had  provoked? 
Yet  in  this  dreamy  hush  of  earth  and  sky  what  was  not 
possible?    His  boyish  heart  beat  high  with  daring  visions. 
He  saw  Mrs.  Peyton  in  the  porch,  welcoming  him  with  that 
maternal  smile  which  his  childish  longing  had  .o  often 
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craved  to  share  with  Susy.  Peyton  would  be  there,  too. 
Peyton,  vho  had  once  pushed  »ark  his  torn  straw  hat  to 
look  approvingly  in  his  boyish  eyes,  and  Peyton,  perhaps, 
might  be  proud  of  him. 
Suddenly  he  started.  A  voice  in  his  very  ear. 
"Bah  1  A  yoke  of  vulgar  cattle  grazing  on  lands  that  were 
thine  by  right  and  law.  Neither  more  or  less  than  that. 
And  I  tell  tliee,  Pancho,  like  cattle,  to  be  driven  off  or 
caught  and  branded  for  one's  own.  Ha  !  There  are  those 
who  could  swear  to  the  truth  of  this  on  the  Creed.  Ay !  and 
bring  papers  stamped  and  signed  by  the  governor's  rubric 
to  prove  it.  And  not  that  I  hate  them— bah  !  what  are  those 
heretic  swine  to  me?— but  thou  dost  comprehend  me?— it 
galls  and  pricks  me  to  see  them  swelling  themselves  with 
stolen  husks,  and  men  like  thee,  Pancho,  ousted  from  their 
own  land." 

Clarence  had  halted  in  utter  bewilderment.  No  one 
was  visible  before  him,  behind  him,  on  either  side.  The 
words— in  Spanish— came  from  the  air,  the  sky,  the 
distant  horizon— he  knew  not  which.  Was  he  still 
dreaming  ?  A  strange  shiver  crept  over  his  skin,  as  if  the 
air  had  grown  suddenly  chill.  Then  another  mysterious 
voice  arose,  incredulous,  half  mocking,  but  equally  distinct 
and  clear. 

"  Caramba  ?  What  is  this  ?  You  are  wandering,  friend 
Pancho.  You  are  still  smarting  from  his  tongue.  He  has 
the  grant  confirmed  by  his  brigand  government ;  he  has  the 
possession,  stolen  by  a  thief  like  himself.  And  he  has  the 
Corregidors  with  him.  For  is  he  not  one  of  them  himself, 
this  Judge  Peyton  ?  " 

Peyton  I  Clarence  felt  the  blood  rush  back  to  his  face 
in  astonishment  and  indignation.     His  heels  mechanically 
pressed  his  horse's  flanks,  and  the  animal  sprang  forward. 
''Guarda/  MiraT  said  the  voice  again  in  a  quicker, 
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lower  tone.     But  this  time  it  was  evidently  in  the  field 

besKie  him,  and  the  heads  and  shoulders  of  two  horsemen 

I  emerged  at  the  same  moment  from  the  tall  ranks  of  wild 

I  oats.     The  mystery  was  solved  I     The  strangers  had  been 

f  makmg  their  way  along  a  lower  level  of  the  terraced  plain 

hidden  by  the  grain,  not  twenty  yards  away,  and  parallel 

with  the  road  they  were  now  ascending  to  ir..     Their 

figures  were  alike  formless  in  long  striped  sm-}^s,  anti   heir 

features  undistinguishable  under  stiflF  black  sc  n'.;veros 

"^ue»as  noches,  Senor,"  said  the  second  vo:-c,  in  fonial 
and  cautious  deliberation. 

A  sudden  inspiration  made  Clarence  respond  in  English 

as  If  he  had  not  comprehended  the  stranger's  words,  "  Eh  ?  " 

"Gooda  nighta,"  repeated  the  stranger. 

"Oh    good  night  I"  returned  Clarence.     They  passed 

him.     Their  spurs  tinkled  twice  or  thrice,  their  mustangs 

sprang  forward,  and  the  next  moment  the  loose  folds  of 

lhe!r  fl  Jhf  ""''"  ^""'""^  ''  '^^''  "^'^  "^^  ^^"S^  '" 


CHAPTER  IV. 

After  the  chill  of  a  dewless  night  the  morning  sun  was 
apt  to  look  ardently  upon  the  Robles  Rancho,  if  so  strong 
an  expression  could  describe  the  dry,  oven-like  heat  of  a 
Californian  coast  range  valley.  Before  ten  o'clock  the 
adobe  wall  of  the/aA"^  was  warm  enough  to  permit  lingering 
vacqueros  and  \d\^  peons  to  lean  against  it,  and  the  exposed 
annexe  was  filled  with  sharp,  resinous  odours  frorn  the 
oozing  sap  of  unseasoned  "redwood"  boards,  warped' and 
drying  m  the  hot  sunshine.  Even  at  that  early  hou^  the 
climbing  Castilian  roses  were  drooping  against  the  wooden 
columns  of  the  new  veranda,  scarcely  older  than  them- 
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selves,  and  mingling  an  already  faded  spice  with  the  aroma 
of  baking  wood  and  the  more  material  fragrance  of  steaming 
coffee,  that  seemed  dominant  everywhere. 

In  fact,  the  pretty  breakfast-room,  whose  three  broad 
windows,  always  open  to  the  veranda,  gave  an  alfresco  effect 
to  every  meal,  was  a  pathetic  endeavour  of  the  Southern- 
bred  Peyton  to  emulate  the  soft,  luxurious,  and  open-air 
indolence  of  his  native  South  in  a  climate  that  was  not  only 
not  tropical,  but  even  austere  in  its  most  fervid  moments. 
Yet  although  cold  draughts  invaded  it  from  the  rear  that 
morning,  Judge  Peyton  sat  alone,  between  the  open  doors 
and  windows,  awaiting  the  slow  coming  of  his  wife  and  the 
young  ladies.    He  was  not  in  an  entirely  comfortable  mood 
that  morning.     Things  were  not  going  on  well  at  Robles. 
That  truculent  vagabond,   Pedro,   had  the  night   before 
taken  himself  off  with  a  curse  that  had  frightened  even 
the  vacqueros,  who  most  hated  him  as  a  companion,  but 
who  now  seemed  inclined  to  regard  his  absence  as  an  injury 
done  to  their  race.    Peyton,  uneasily  conscious  that  his  own 
anger  had  been  excited  by  an  exaggerated  conception  of 
the  accident,  was  now,  like  most  obstinate  men,  inclined 
to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  Pedro's  insolence.    He  was 
well  out  of  it  to  get  rid  of  this  quarrelsome  hanger-on,  whose 
presumption  and  ill-humour  threatened  the  discipline  of  the 
Rancho ;  yet  he  could  not  entirely  forget  that  he  had  em- 
ployed him  on  account  of  his  family  claims  and  from  a  desire 
to  placate  racial  jealousy,  and  settle  local  differences.    For  the 
inferior  Mexicans  and  Indian  half-breeds  still  regarded  their 
old  masters  with  affecti  >n ;  were,  in  h:\,  more  concerned  for 
the  integrity  of  their  caste  than  the  masters  were  themselves, 
and  the  old  Spanish  families  who  had  made  alliances  with 
Americans,  and  shared  their  land  with  them,  had  rarely 
succeeded  in  alienating  their  retainers  with  their  lands. 
Certain  experiences  in  the  proving  of  his  grant  before  the 
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Land  Commission  had  taught  Peyton  that  they  were  not  to 
be  depended  upon.  And  lately  there  had  been  unpleasant 
rumours  of  the  discovery  of  some  unlooked-for  claimants 
to  a  division  of  the  grant  itself,  which  might  affect  his 
own  title. 

He  looked  up  quickly  as  voices  and  light  steps  on  the 
veranda  at  last  heralded  the  approach  of  his  tardy  house- 
hold from  the  corridor.     But  in  spite  of  his  preoccupation 
he  was  startled  and  even  awkwardly  impressed  with  a  change 
in  Susy's  appearance.    She  was  wearing,  for  the  first  time, 
a  long  skirt,  and  this  sudden  maturing  of  her  figure  struck 
him— as  a  man— much  more  forcibly  than  it  would  probably 
have  impressed  a  woman,  more  familiar  with  details.     He 
had  not  noticed  certain  indications  of  womanhood  as  signi- 
ficant  perhaps  in  her  carriage  as  her  outlines,  which  had 
been  lately  perfectly  apparent  to  her  mother  and  Mary, 
but  which  were  to  him  now,  for  the  first  time,  indicated 
by  a  few  inches  of  skirt.     She  not  only  looked  taller  to 
his  masculine  eyes,  but  these  few  inches  had  added  to  the 
mystery  as  well  as  the  drapery  of  the  goddess;  they  ,vere 
not  so  much  the  revelation  of  maturity  as  the  suggestion 
that  it  was  hidden.    So  impressed  was  he,  that  a  half  serious 
lecture  on  her  yesterday's  childishness,  the  outcome  of  his 
irritated  reflections  that  morning,  died  upon  his  lips.     He 
felt  he  was  no  longer  dealing  with  a  child. 

He  welcomed  them  with  that  smile  of  bantering  appro- 
bation  supposed  to  keep  down  inordinate  vanity,  which  for 
some  occult  reason  one  always  reserves  for  the  members  of 
one's  own  family.  He  was  quite  conscious  that  Susy  was 
looking  very  pretty  in  this  new  and  mature  frock,  and  that 
as  she  stood  beside  his  wife,  far  from  ageing  Mrs.  Peyton's 
good  looks  and  figure,  she  appeared  like  an  equal  com- 
panion, and  that  they  mutually  "became"  one  another. 
This,  and  the  fact  that  they  were  aU,  including  Mary 
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Rogers,  in  their  freshest,  gayest  morning  dresses,  awakened 
a  half  humorous,  half  real  apprehension  in  his  mind  that 
he  was  now  hopelessly  surrounded  by  a  matured  sex,  and 
in  a  weak  minority. 

"I  think  I  ought  to  have  been  prepared,"  he  began  grimly, 
"for  this  addition  to — to — the  skirts  of  my  family." 

"Why,  John,"  returned  Mrs.  Peyton  quickly,  "do  you 
mean  to  say  you  haven't  noticed  that  the  poor  child  has  for 
weeks  been  looking  positively  indecent  ?  " 

"  Really,  papa,  I've  been  a  sight  to  behold  I  Haven't  I, 
Mary?"  chimed  in  Susy. 

"Yes,  dear !  Why,  Judge,  I've  been  wondering  that  Susy 
stood  it  so  well,  and  never  complained ! " 

Peyton  glanced  around  him  at  this  compact  feminine 
embattlement.  It  was  as  he  feared.  Yet  even  here  he  was 
again  at  fault. 

"And,"  said  Mrs.  Peyton  slowly,  with  the  reserved  signi- 
ficance of  the  feminine  postscript  in  her  voice,  "if  that  Mr. 
Brant  is  coming  here  to-day,  it  would  be  just  as  well  for 
him  to  see  that  she  is  no  longer  a  child  as  when  he  knew 
her:' 

An  hour  later  good-natured  Mary  Rogers,  in  her  character 
of  "a  dear" — which  was  usually  indicated  by  the  under- 
taking of  small  errands  for  her  friend — was  gathering  roses 
from  the  old  garden  for  Susy's  adornment,  when  she  saw  a 
vision  which  lingered  with  her  for  mnny  a  day.  She  had 
stopped  to  look  through  the  iron  grille  in  the  adobe  wall, 
across  the  open  wind-swept  plain.  Miniature  waves  were 
passing  over  the  wild  oats,  wiui  glittering  disturbances  here 
and  there  in  the  depressions  like  the  sparkling  of  green 
foam;  the  horizon  line  was  sharply  denned  against  the 
hard,  steei-blue  sky;  everywhere  the  brand-new  morning 
was  shining  with  almost  painted  brilliancy;  the  vigour, 
spirit,  and  even  crudeness  of  youth  were  over  all     The 
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young  girl  was  dazzled  and  bewildered.     Suddenly,  as  if 
blown  out  of  the  waving  grain,  or  an  incarnation  of  the 
vivid  morning,  the  bright  and  striking  figure  of  a  youthful 
horseman  flashed  before  the gHlIe.    It  v,as  Clarence  Erant ! 
Mary  Rogers  had  always  seen  him— in  the  loyalty  of  friend- 
ship—with Susy's  prepossessed  eyes,  yet  she  fancied  that 
morning  that  he  had  never  looked  so  handsome  befora 
Even  the  foppish  fripperies  of  his  riding-dress  and  silver 
trappings    seemed    as    much    the    natural    expression    of 
conquering   youth  as   the    invincible    morning   sunshine. 
Perhaps  it  might  have  been  a  reaction  against  Susy's  caprice 
or  some  latent  susceptibility  of  her  own ;  but  a  momentary 
antagonism  to  her  friend  stirred  even  her  kindly  nature. 
What  right  had  Susy  to  trifle  with  such  an  opportunity? 
Who  was  she  to  hesitate  over  this  gallant  prince? 

But  Prince  Charming's  quick  eyes  had  detected  her,  and 
the  next  moment  his  beautiful  horse  was  beside  the  grating, 
and  his  ready  hand  of  greeting  extended  through  the  bars. ' 
**  I  suppose  I  am  early  and  unexpected,  but  I  slept  at 
Santa  Inez  last  night  that  I  might  ride  over  in  the  cool  of 
the  morning.  My  things  are  coming  by  the  stage  coach 
later.     It  seemed  such  a  slow  way  of  coming  one's  self." 

Mary  Rogers's  black  eyes  intimated  that  the  way  he  had 
taken  was  the  right  one,  but  she  gallantly  recovered  herself 
and  remembered  her  position  as  confidante.  And  here  was 
the  opportunity  of  delivering  Susy's  warning  unobserved. 
She  withdrew  her  hand  from  Clarence's  frank  grasp,  and 
passing  it  through  the  grating,  patted  the  sleek,  shining 
flanks  of  his  horse,  with  a  discreet  division  of  admiration. 

"  And  such  a  lovely  creature  too  1  And  Susy  will  be  so 
delighted !  And  oh !  Mr.  Brant,  please  you're  to  say  nothing 
of  having  met  her  at  Santa  Clara.  It's  just  as  well  not  to 
begin  with  that  here,  for,  you  see"  (with  a  large,  maternal 
manner),  "you  were  both  so  young  then." 
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Clarence  drew  a  quick  breath.     It  was  the  first  check  to 
his  vision  of  independence  and  equal  footing.     Then  his 
invitation  was  not  the  outcome  of  a  continuous  friendship 
revived  by  Susy,  as  he  had  hoped;  the  Peytons  had  known 
nothing  of  his  meeting  with  her,  or  perhaps  they  would  not 
have  invited  him.     He  was  nere  as  an  impostor— and  all 
because  Susy  had  chosen  to  mpke  a  myste./  of  a  harmless 
encounter  which  might  have  beei.  explained,  and  which 
they  might  have  even  countenanced.     He  thought  bitterly 
of  his  old  playmate  for  a  brief  moment— as  brief  as  Mary's 
antagonism.    The  young  giri  noticed  the  change  in  his  face, 
but  misinterpreted  it. 

"Oh,  there's  no  danger  of  its  coming  out  if  you  don't  say 
anything,"  she  said  quickly.  "Ride  on  to  the  house,  and 
don't  wait  for  me.  You'll  find  them  in  the  j)atio  on  the 
veranda." 

Clarence  moved  on,  but  not  as  spiritedly  as  before. 
Nevertheless  there  was  still  dash  enough  about  him  and  the 
anim-^l  he  bestrode  to  stir  into  admiration  the  i^yt  lounging 
vacqueros  of  a  country  which  was  apt  to  judge  the  status  of 
a  rider  by  the  fiuality  of  his  horse.  Nor  was  the  favourable 
impression  confined  to  them  alone.  Peyton's  gratification 
rang  out  cheerily  in  his  greeting — 

"  Bravo,  Clarence !    You  are  here  in  tru  -  Cabalkro  style. 
Thanks  for  the  compliment  to  the  Rancho.' 

For  ..  moment  the  young  man  was  transported  back  again 
to  his  boyhood,  and  once  more  felt  Peyton's  approving 
hand  pushing  back  the  worn  straw  hat  from  his  childish 
foreliead.  A  faint  colour  rose  to  his  cheeks;  his  eyes 
momentarily  dropped.  The  highest  art  could  have  done  no 
more.  The  slight  aggressiveness  of  his  youthful  finery  and 
picturesque  good  looks  was  condoned  at  once;  his  modesty 
conquered  where  self-assertion  might  have  provoked  opposi- 
tion, and  even  Mrs.  Peyton  felt  herself  impelled  to  come 
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forward  with  an  outstretched  hand  scarcely  less  frank  than 
her  husband's.     Then  Clarence  lifted  his  eyes.     He  saw 
before  him  the  woman  to  whom  his  childish  heart  had  gone 
out  with  the  inscrutable  longing  and  adoration  of  a  mother- 
le?s,  homeless,  companionless  boy ;   the  woman  who  had 
absorbed  the  love  of  his  playmate  without  sharing  it  with 
him;    who  had   showered   her  protecting   and   maternal 
caresses  on  Susy-a  waif  like  himself-yet  had  not  only  left 
his  heart  lonely  and  desolate,  but  had  even  added  to  his 
childish  distrust  of  himself  the  thought  that  he  had  excited 
her  aversion.     He  saw  her  more  beautiful  than  ever  in  her 
restored  health,  freshness  of  colouring,  and  mature  round- 
ness of  outline.    He  was  unconsciously  touched  with  a  man's 
adnvration  for  her  without  losing  his  boyish  yearnings  and 
half  filial  affection;    in  her  new  materialistic  womanhood 
his  youthful  imagination  had  hfted  her  to  a  queen  and 
goddess.     There  was  all  this  appeal  in  his  still  boyish  eyes 
—eyes  that  had  never  yet  known  shame  or  fear  in  the 
expression  of  their  emotions;    there  was  all  this  in  the 
gesture  with  which  he  lifted  Mrs.  Peyton's  fingers  to  his 
lips.      The   httle  group   saw  in  this  act  only  a  Spanish 
courtesy  m  keeping  with  his  accepted  role.     But  a  thrill  of 
surprise,  of  embarrassment,  of  intense  gratification  passed 
over  her.     For  he  had  not  even  looked  at  Susy  I 

Her  relenting  was  graceful.  She  welcomed  him  with  a 
winning  smile.  Then  she  motioned  pleasantly  towards 
busy. 

"But  here  is  an  older  friend,  Mr.  Brant,  whom  you  do 
not  seem  to  recognise-Susy,  whom  you  have  not  seen 
since  she  was  a  child." 

A  quick  flush  rose  to  Clarence's  cheek.  The  group 
smiled  at  this  evident  youthful  confession  of  some  boyish 
admiration.  But  Clarence  knew  that  his  truthful  blood 
was  merely  resenting  the  deceit  his  lips  were  scaled  from 
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divulging.     He  did  not  dare  to  gk 


;  at  Susy;  it  added 
to  the  general  amusement  that  the  young  girl  was  obliged 
to  present  herself.  But  in  this  interval  she  had  exchanged 
glances  with  Mary  Rogers,  who  had  rejoined  the  group, 
and  she  knew  she  was  safe.  She  smiled  with  grncious 
condescension  at  Clarence;  observed  witn  the  pairot  ising 
superiority  of  age  and  established  position  that  he  had 
grown,  but  had  not  greatly  changed,  and  it  h  needle -^  to 
say  again  Hied  her  mother's  heart  with  joy.  Clarence, 
still  intoxitated  ;vith  IM-j.  Peyton's  kindliness,  and,  perhaps, 
still  embarrassed  by  i- -ijorsc,  had  not  lime  to  remark  the 
girl's  studied  attitude.  Re  shook  har.ds  with  her  cordially, 
and  then,  in  the  quick  rea  c^on  of  youth,  accepted  with 
humorous  gravity  the  eljoorate  introduction  to  Mary 
Rogers  by  Susy,  which  couipieted  this  little  comedy.  And 
if,  with  a  woman's  quickness,  Mrs.  Peyton  detected  a  certain 
lingering  glance  which  passed  between  Mary  Rogers  and 
Clarence,  and  mibinterpreted  it,  it  was  only  a  part  of  that 
mystification  into  which  these  youthful  actors  are  apt  to 
throw  their  mature  audiences. 

'•Confess,  Ally,"  said  Peyton  cheerfully,  as  the  three 
young  people  suddenly  found  their  tongues  with  aimless 
vivacity  and  inconsequent  laughter,  ind  started  with  unin- 
telligible spirits  for  an  exploration  of  the  garden,  "  confess 
now  that  your  dS^e  noir  is  really  a  very  manly  as  well  as 
a  very  presentable  young  fellow.  By  Jove  !  i\\ef>adres  have 
made  a  Spanish  swell  out  of  him  without  spoiling  the  Brant 
grit  either !  Come,  now ;  you're  not  afraid  that  Susy's  style 
will  suffer  from  his  companionship?  'Pon  my  soul,  she 
might  borrow  a  little  of  his  courtesy  to  his  elders  without 
indelicacy.  I  only  wish  she  had  as  sincere  a  way  of 
showing  her  respect  for  you  as  he  has.  Did  you  notice 
that  he  really  didn't  seem  to  see  anybody  else  but  you  at 
first    And  yet  you  never  were  a  f'-iend  to  him,  like  Susy." 
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The  lady  tossed  her  head  slightly,  but  smiled. 
"Th  >  is  the  first  time  he's  seen  Mary  Rogers,  isn't  it?" 
she  said  meditatively. 

"  I  reckon.     But  what's  that  to  do  with  his  politeness  to 
you?" 

">*nd  do   her   parents   know   him?"    she  continued, 
without  replying. 

"How  do  I  know?    I  suppose  everybody  has  heard  of 
him.     Vr'hy?" 

"  Because  I  think  they've  taken  a  fancy  to  each  other." 
"What  in  the  name  of  folly,  Ally "  began  the  despair- 
ing Peyton. 

"When  you  invite  a  handsome,  rich,  and  fascinating 
young  man  into  the  company  of  young  ladies,  John,"  re- 
turned Mrs.  Peyton,  in  her  severest  manner,  "you  must  not 
forget  you  owe  a  certain  responsibility  to  the  parents.  I 
shall  certainly  look  after  Miss  Rogers." 


CHAPTER  V. 

Although  the  three  young  people  had  left  the  veranda 
together,  wlien  they  reached  the  old  garden  Clarence  and 
Susy  found  themselves  considerably  in  advance  of  Mary 
Rogers,  who  had  become  suddenly  and  deeply  interested 
in  the  beauty  of  a  passion  vine  near  the  gate.  At  the  first 
discovery  of  their  isolation  their  voluble  exchange  of  infor- 
mation about  themselves  and  their  occupations  since  their 
last  meeting  stopped  simultaneously.  Clarence,  who  had 
forgotten  his  momentary  irritation,  and  had  recovered  his 
old  happiness  in  her  presence,  was  nevertheless  conscious 
of  some  other  change  in  her  than  that  suggested  by  the 
„.„g,nenea  s«irt  an^  the  later  and  uaore  delicate  accentua- 
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tion  of  her  prettiness.  It  was  not  her  affectation  of  supe- 
riority and  older  social  experience,  for  that  was  only  the 
outcome  of  what  he  had  found  charming  in  her  as  a  child, 
and  which  he  still  good-humouredly  accepted,  nor  was  it 
her  characteristic  exaggeration  of  speech  which  he  still 
pleasantly  recognised.  It  was  something  else,  vague  and 
indefinite.  Something  that  had  been  unnoticed  while  Mary 
was  with  them,  but  had  now  come  between  them  like  some 
unknown  presence  which  had  taken  the  confidante's  place. 
Ha  remained  silent,  looking  at  her  half-brightening  cheek 
and  conscious  profile.  Then  he  spoke  with  awkward 
directness. 

"  You  are  changed,  Susy,  more  than  in  looks." 

»  Hush  ! "  said  the  girl  in  a  tragic  whisper,  with  a  warning 

gesture  towards  the  blandly  unconscious  Mary. 
"  But,"  returned  Clarence  wonderingly,  « she's  your— our 

friend,  you  know." 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Susy,  in  a  still  deeper  tone;  "that 
is— oh,  don't  ask  me  1  But  when  you're  always  surrounded 
by  spies,  when  you  can't  say  your  soul  is  your  own,  you 
doubt  everybody!"  There  was  such  a  pretty  distress  in 
her  violet  eyes  and  curving  eyebrows  that  Clarence,  albeit 
vague  as  to  its  origin  and  particulars,  nevertheless  possessed 
himself  of  the  little  hand  that  was  gesticulating  dangerously 
near  his  own  and  pressed  it  sympathetically.  ^Perhaps  pre- 
occupied with  her  emotions  she  did  not  immediately  with- 
draw it,  as  she  went  on  rapidly :  "And  if  you  were  cooped 
up  here  day  after  day  behind  these  bars,"  pointing  to  the 
grille,  "  you'd  know  what  I  suffer." 

"  But,"  began  Clarence. 

"Hush  !"  said  Susy,  with  a  stamp  of  her  little  foot 

Clarence,  who  had  only  wished  to  point  out  that  the  whole 
lower  end  of  the  garden  wall  was  in  ruins  and  X^Q  grille  really 
was  no  prevention,  "  hushed." 
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"And  listen  I  don't  pay  me  much  attention  to-day,  but 
alk  to /J.r,"  mdicating  the  still  discreet  and  distant  Mary, 
before  father  and  mother.     Not  a  word  to  her  of  th£ 
confidence,  Clarence.     To-morrow  ride  out  alone  on  your 
beautiful  horse  and  come  back  by  way  of  the  woods,  beyond 
our  turnmg  at  four  o'clock.     There's  a  trail  to  the  right  of 
the  big  rmdrom  tree.     Take  that,     Be  careful  and  keep  a 
good  look  out,  for  she  mustn't  see  you." 
I'  Who  mustn't  see  me  ? "  said  the  puzzled  Clarence. 
Why,  Mary,  of  course,  you  silly  boy ! »  returned  the  girl 
impatiently.    "  She'll  be  looking  for .«..    Go  now,  Clarence ! 
btop!     Look  at  that  lovely  big  maiden's  blush  up  there" 
pointing  to  a  pink-suffused  specimen  of  rose  grand/ffora 
hanging  on  the  wall.     -Get  it,  Clarence-that  one-I'll 
show  you  where-there  ! "    They  had  already  plunged  into 
the  leafy  bramble,  and,  standing  on  tiptoe,  with  her  hand 
on  his  shoulder  and   head  upturned,  Susy's  cheek  had 
innocently  approached  Clarence's  own.     At  this  moment 
Clarence,    possibly    through    some    confusion    of   colour 
fragrance,  or  softness  of  contact,  seemed  to  have  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  in  a  way  which  caused  Susy  to 
instantly  rejoin  Mary  Rogers  with  affected  dignity,  leaving 
him  to  follow  a  {e,w  moments  later  with  the  captured 
flower. 

Without  trying  to  understand  the  reason  of  to-morrow's 
rendezvous,  and  perhaps  not  altogether  convinced  of  the 
realty  of  Susy's  troubles,  he,  however,  did  not  find  that 
difficulty  m  carrying  out  her  other  commands  which  he  had 
expected.  Mrs.  Peyton  was  still  gracious,  and  with  feminine 
tact  induced  him  to  talk  of  himself  until  she  was  presently 
m  possession  of  his  whole  history-barring  the  episode  of 
his  meeting  with  Susy-since  he  had  parted  with  them.  He 
felt  a  strange  satisfaccion  in  famil;  <r'  pouring  out  his  con- 
fidences  to  this  superior  woman  v  ,,a  he  had  always  held 
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m  awe.     There  was  a  new  ...ligl-f  ;.,  her  womanly  interest 
in  his  trials  and  adventures,  and  a  subtle  pleasure  even  in 
her  half-motherly  criticisn:  and  admonition  of  some  passages. 
I  am  afraid  he  forgot  Susy,  who  listened  with  the  compla- 
cency of  an  exhibitor;  Mary,  whose  black  eyes  dilate]  i-^fer- 
natPly  with  sympathy  for  the  performer  and  .leprecation  of 
Mrs.  Peyton's  critical  glances;  and  Peyton,  who,  however, 
seemed  lost  in  the  ught  and  preoccupied.     Clarence  was 
happy.     The  sofJy-shaded  lights  in  the  broad,  spacious, 
comfortably-furnir.ied   drawing-room  shone  on  the  group 
before  him.     Tt  was  a  picture  of  refined  domesticity  which 
the  homeless  Clarence  had  never  known  except  as  a  vague, 
half  painful,  boy.sh  remembrance;  it  was  a  realisation  of 
welcome  that  far  exceeded  his  wildest  boyish  vision  of  the 
precedmg  night.     With  that  recollection  came   -nother-a 
more  uneasy  one.     He  remembered  how  that  vision  had 
been  mterrupted  by  the  strange  voices  in  the  road,  and  their 
vague  but  ominous  impot  to  his  host.     A  feeling  of  self- 
reproach  came  over  him.     The  threats  had  impressed  him 
as  only  mere  braggadocio— he  knew  the  characteristic  exag- 
geration of  the  race— but  perhaps  he  ought  ^o  privately  tell 
Peyton  of  the  incident  at  once. 

The  opportunity  came  later  when  the  ladies  h  d  retired 
and  Peyton,  wrapped  in  a  pom  in  a  r  .-king-(  ir,  on  the 
now  chilly  veranda,  looked  up  from  his  reverie  and  a  cigar 
Clarence  casually  introduced  the  incident,  as  if  only  for  the 
sake  of  describing  the  supernatural  .riect  of  the  hidden  voices 
but  he  was  concerned  to  see  that  Peyton  was  considerably 
disturbed  by  their  more  material  import.  After  qu  .oning 
him  as  to  the  appearance  of  the  two  men,  h'  ost  s;ud  '«I 
don't  mind  telling  you,  Clarence,  that  as  fai  hr  ellow's 
intentions  go  he  is  quite  sincere,  although  is  thi.us  are 
only  borrowed  thunder.  He  is  a  man  whom  I  have  just 
dismissed  ior  carelessness  and  insolence-two  things  that  run 
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m  double  harness  in  this  country-but  I  should  be  more 
a  ra.d  to  find  h,m  at  my  back  on  a  dark  night,  alone  on  the 

t2V  'T"''""'  ""^  '"  '^y''^^*'  '^^  '^'  w'tness  box, 
tTT  T  p  r'  ''''  ^'P"''^'"^  ^  ^'"y  -"^°"r  that  the 
title  to  th,s  Rancho  and  the  nine  square  leagues  beyond 
would  be  attacked  by  some  speculators  " 

said  ClL'ence"'''  '°"  '''  "^^  '^^"''""^  '^°  ^-^  ^^^ '' 
"The  ,^r^«/  was  confirmed,"  returned  Peyton    "which 

means  that  the  conveyar>ce  of  the  Mexican  Government  of 
hese  lands  to  the  ancestor  of  Victor  Robles  was  held  to  be 
egally  proven  by  th.  United  States  Land  Commission,  and 

ne^hbours  hold  under  it  by  purchase  from  Victor  Robles 
subject  to  the  confirmation  of  the  Land  Commission,  b"; 
chat  confirmatior  was  only  of  Victor's  ,r.a^  gmn^fa^her^s 
title  and  It  is  now  'eged  that  as  Victor's  father  died  with- 
out makmg  a  will.  V.'ctor  has  claimed  and  disposer  of 
property  wh.h  he  on  ;  to  have  divided  with  h,'  j'.^' 
At  least,  some  speculating  ■  seals  in  San  Francisco  have 

It  to  actual  settlers  on  the  unoccupied  lands  beyond  As 
by  the  law.  It  would  hold  possession  against  the  mere 
ordmary  squatters,  whose  only  right  is  based-as  you  know 
--on  the  presumption  that  there  is  ^0  title  claimed^  it  gives 
the  possessor  immunity  to  enjoy  the  use  of  the  property 
unu^  the  case  is  decided ;  and  even  should  the  origlnaUule 
hold  good  agamst  his,  the  successful  litiga.it  would  probably 
be  willing  to  pay  for  improvements  .nd  possession  to  save 
the  expensive  and  tedious  process  of  ejectment " 

Jl^\'^''-^''^^  "°'  '^'''  ^""^  ^^°  h^^e  already  pos- 
session ?  »  said  Clarence  quickly. 

"No.     Not  as  far  as  this  house  .u.d  the  lands  I  actually 
..cu^^  .„,^  .«.«^«,.-  arc  concerned;  and  they  know  that  I 
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am  safe  to  fight  to  the  last,  and  carry  the  case  to  the 
Supreme  Court  in  that  case,  ui  A  the  swindle  is  exposed 
or  they  drop  it ;  but  I  may  have  to  pay  them  something  to 
keep  the  squatters  off  my  unoccupied  land." 

•'  But  you  surely  wouldn't  recognise  those  rascals  in  any 
way  ?  "  said  the  astonished  Clarence, 

•'  As  against  other  rascals  ? — why  not  ?  "  returned  Peyton 
grimly.  "  I  only  pay  for  the  possession  which  their  sham 
title  gives  me  to  my  own  land.  If  by  accident  that  title 
obtains  I  am  still  on  the  safe  side."  After  a  pause  he  said 
more  gravely,  "What  you  overheard,  Clarence,  shows  me 
that  the  plan  is  more  forward  than  I  had  imagined,  and  that 
I  may  have  to  fight  traitors  here." 

"I  hope,  sir,"  said  Clarence,  with  a  quick  glow  in  his 
earnest  face,  "  that  you'll  let  me  help  you.  You  thought  I 
did  once,  you  remember — with  the  Indians." 

There  was  so  much  of  the  old  Clarence  in  his  boyish 
appeal  and  eager  questioning  face,  that  Peyton,  who  had 
been  talking  to  him  as  a  younger  but  equal  man  of 
affairs,  was  started  into  a  smile.  "You  did,  Clarence, 
though  the  Indians  butchered  your  friends  after  all.  I 
don't  know,  though,  but  that  your  experiences  with  those 
Spaniards — you  must  have  known  a  lot  of  them  when  you 
were  with  Don  Juan  Robinson  and  at  the  college — might 
be  of  service  in  getting  at  evidence,  or  smashing  their 
witnesses  if  it  comes  to  a  fight.  But,  just  now,  money  is 
everything.  They  must  be  bought  off  the  land,  if  I  have 
to  mortgage  it  for  the  purpose.  That  strikes  you  as  a 
rather  heroic  remedy,  Clarence,  eh  ? "  he  continued,  in  his 
old,  half-bantering  attitude  towards  Clarence's  inexperienced 
youth,  "  don't  it  ?  " 

But  Clarence  was  not  thinking  of  that.  Another  more 
audacious  but  equally  youthful  and  enthusiastic  idea  had 
taken  possession  of  his  mind,  and  he  lay  awake  half  that 
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night  revolving  it.      I,  „s  ,rue  that  it  wa,  ,o,„ewhat 
.mpraccally  mix^d  »i.l,  „i.  visions  of  Mrs   Peyio    a„d 
Susy  and  even  included  his  previous  scheme  of  rdW  for 
the  ™prov,de„t  and  incorrigible  Hooker.     E„,  uZ,'l 
wonderful  s.nceri.y  and  hap,,iness  to  his  slumbersThat 
n,ght  „h,ch  the  wiser  and  elder  Peyton  migh,  h"ve  e„  fed 
-and   I  wot  not  was  in  the  long  run  as  correct  and 
sagacous  a,  Peyton's  sleepless  coghations,     AnTL  .he 
early  morn.ng  Mr.  Clarence  Brant-the  young  eatitlt- 
sa.  down  to  his  travelling  desk  and  wrote  two  clear  headll 
logjcal,  and  practical  business  letters-one  to  his  banker 

as  his  firs  step  m  a  resolve  that  was,  nevertheless 
perhaps  as  wildly  quixotic  and  enthusiastic  as  any  d'^ra 
h,s  boyish  and  unselfish  heart  had  ever  indulged 

At  breakfast,  in  the  charmed  freedom  of  the  domestic 
circle,  Clarence  forgot  Susy's  capricious  commands  of  ye     r! 
day,  and  began  ,o  address  himself  to  her  in  his  old  earnest 
ashion  u„„I  he  was  warned  by  a  significant  knit.ingTthe 
young   adys  brows  and  monosyllabic  responses.     Bu    in 
his  youthfulloyalty  ,o  Mrs.  Peyton,  he  was  more  pafned  o 
notice  Susy's  occasional  unconscious  indiiference  ."her 
adopted  mother's  affectionate  expression,  and  a  more  con 
scious  disregard  of  her  wishes.    So  uneasy  did  hrbecome 
in  his  sensitive  concern  for  Mrs.  Peyton^  half  conceaTed 
mor.,fica.io„,  .hat  he  gladly  accepted  Peyton's  offer  "^o 
with  him  10  visit  the  farm  and  corral     As  the  , ft. 
approached,  wi.h  another  twinge  oflelfi  r  th   h  Ta^ 
obliged  to  invent  some  excuse  to  decline  certain  h^sJta™ 
plans  of  Mrs.  Peyton's  for  his  entertainment.  un.iT  hat 
past  three  stele  somewhat  guiltily  wi.h  his  horse  fro. n  the 
tables.    But  he  had  to  pass  before  the  outer  wa    of  he 
garden  and  ^a,,  through  which  he  had  seen  Mary  .he  day 
before.    Raising  his  eyes  mechanically,  be  was  s.L.fcd  .0 
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see  Mrs.  Peyton  standing  behind  the  grating,  with  her 
abstracted  gaze  fixed  upon  the  wind-tossed  level  grain 
beyond  her.  She  smiled  as  she  saw  him,  but  there  were 
traces  of  tears  in  her  proud,  handsome  eyes. 

"  You  are  going  to  ride  ?  "  she  said  pleasantly. 

"Y-e-es,"  stammered  the  shamefaced  Clarence. 

She  glanced  at  him  wistfully. 

"You  are  right.  The  girls  have  gone  away  by  them- 
selves. Mr.  Peyton  has  ridden  over  to  Santa  Inez  on  this 
dreadful  land  business,  and  I  suppose  you'd  have  found 
him  a  dull  riding  companion.  It  is  rather  stupid  here.  I 
quite  envy  you,  Mr.  Brant,  your  horse  and  your  freedom." 

"  But,  Mrs.  Peyton,"  broke  in  Clarence  impulsively,  "you 
have  a  horse,  I  saw  it — a  lovely  lady's  horse — eating  its 
head  off  in  the  stable.  Won't  you  let  me  run  back  and 
order  it  ?  and  won't  you,  please,  come  out  with  me  for  a 
good  long  gallop  ? " 

He  meant  what  he  said.  He  had  spoken  quickly, 
impulsively,  but  with  the  perfect  understanding  in  his  own 
mind  that  his  proposition  meant  the  complete  abandonment 
of  his  rendezvous  with  Susy.  Mrs.  Peyton  was  astounded 
and  slightly  stirred  with  his  earnestness,  albeit  unaware  of 
all  it  implied. 

"  It's  a  great  temptation,  Mr.  Brant,"  she  said,  with  a 
playful  smile,  which  dazzled  Clarence  with  its  first  faint 
suggestion  of  a  refined  woman's  coquetry;  "but  I'm  afraid 
that  Mr.  Peyton  would  think  me  going  mad  in  my  old  age. 
No  !  Go  on  and  enjoy  your  gallop  -,  and  if  you  should  see 
those  giddy  girls  anywhere,  send  them  home  early  for 
chocolate,  before  the  cold  wind  gets  up." 

She  turned,  waved  her  slim  white  hand  playfully  in 
acknowledgment  of  Clarence's  bared  head,  and  moved 
away. 

fox  the  first  few  moments  the  young  man  tried  to  find 
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-Ming,  gSs  woCr  mrh'!;"r'>  ^"=^"'^- 

.ha.  she  had  always  dis™  ."e    h  "      ttlf  f?°"=" 
not  to  tdl  her  half.ioIcin.lv  ,t,„u  "  '°'''  ""^  ™s 

But  would  he  havfdatd  to  .  IklT  V  '°,  '"^"  '"''' 
woman  on  such  a  tonir  ?    a  j         half-jokmgly  to  such  a 

able  without  disclolrh/"?  """  "  ""^  been  honour. 

secretlybefore      /"d   '  !i.  ;^   V'f-*^'  ^^J'  ""'^  ">« 
childish  Susy  I     y",  sin        ''^'''^'-''^"- '»<««»'. 

-ch  trivial/p„rp!:,er  «■?  raS^.t^lh-"  ™ 
woman,  Mrs.  Pevtnn    -„  .,    J   a'Krall,  for  this  noble 

object  'to  hi  fcTst  ad  '°  «'=""^-™'>M  "=ver 
would  all  live  happly'  ^.te,  aTw'  "'p  ^"^  ''^ 
never  be  separated  from  them  but  »?         k   ^'^'°"  """^'^ 

=dr^\tr„?-f--- 

«o.d  e^r theXXtt:^  tX""  ""  '^"' 

His   rapid  pace  meantime  had    brou.hi   hi™  .      . 
■mperceptible  ,r,riine  of  the  terrace  an-1  hf  "'^ 

in  turning  in  ,he  .a.ldle  to  find  thaTi*' "'  ''""''''''"^ 
out-buildings  had  com„W,l„  f  ?^  """•  "™''  """> 

him  rolled  ™ly  L  0™  !lt-  ™"'='''^;  ""''  """  "^Wnd 
swallowed  theLt  iZZlT^^^^Z'"''.^  '''' 
■he  wooded  ravine  through  which  .he  1  ^''°'\^""  ^Y 
which  was  also  the  entrance  o  he  R  ?*  ""=''  P'^'^''' 
probably,  was  the  turn  „g  of^hi  1  sl't'd""'  ^"  "''' 
"  was  stffl  early  for  the  fendezv^us    indeed  Z  ^"' 

hurry  to  meet  H-r  in  ui.  '  '""^^^>  "e  was  m  no 

mad^  a  list^ts 'c-c ,"  t  ::iid  trr'  it  -^  ■>= 

the  phenomenon  that  had  caued  the  p''!  °  *'"'""■•« 

disappearance.     When  he  hadfo'-  ,    "         "''''"'""" 

iido  louim  ihat  It  was  the  effect 
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of  the  different  levels,  his  attention  was  arrested  by  a 
multitude  of  moving  objects  in  a  still  more  distant  field, 
which  proved  to  be  a  band  of  wild  horses.  In  and  out 
among  them,  circling  aimlessly  (as  it  seemed  to  him), 
appeared  two  horsemen,  apparently  performing  some  mystic 
evolution.  To  add  to  their  singular  performance,  from  time 
to  time  one  of  the  flying  herd,  driven  by  the  horsemen  far 
beyond  the  circle  of  its  companions,  dropped  suddenly  and 
unaccountably  in  full  career.  The  field  closed  over  it  as  if 
it  had  been  swallowed  up.  In  a  few  moments  it  appeared 
again,  trotting  peacefully  behind  its  former  pursuer.  It  was 
some  time  before  Clarence  grasped  the  meaning  of  this 
strange  spectacle.  Although  the  clear,  dry  atmosphere 
sharply  accented  the  silhouette-like  outlines  of  the  men 
and  horses,  so  great  was  the  distance  that  the  slender  forty- 
foot  lasso,  which  in  the  skilful  hands  of  the  horsemen 
had  effected  these  captures,  was  coinpldely  invisible  I  The 
horsemen  were  Peyton's  vacqueros,  making  a  selection 
from  the  young  horses  for  the  market  He  remembered 
now  tliat  Peyton  had  told  him  that  he  might  be  obliged 
to  raise  money  by  sacrificing  some  of  his  stock,  and  the 
thought  brought  back  Clarence's  uneasiness  as  he  turned 
again  to  the  trail.  Indeed,  he  was  hardly  in  the  vein  for  a 
gentle  tryst  as  he  entered  the  wooded  ravine  to  seek  the 
madrono  tree  which  was  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  his  lady's 
bower. 

A  few  rods  further,  under  the  cool  vault  filled  with  wood- 
land spicing,  he  came  upon  it.  In  its  summer  harlequin 
dress  of  scarlet  and  green,  with  hanging  bells  of  poly  tinted 
berries,  like  some  personified  sylvan  Folly,  it  seemed  a 
fitting  symbol  of  Susy's  childish  masquerade  of  passion.  Its 
bizarre  beauty — so  opposed  to  the  sober  gravity  of  the 
sedate  pines  and  hemlocks — made  it  an  unmistakable 
landmark.     Here  he  dismounted  and  picketed  his  horse. 
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almost  imperceptible  streak  acr^  Ae  „ lu    f  T'f '  "" 
at  their  roots,  and  a  brown  .J         1  ^        °'  <^'"*weed 

ferns.    As  he  wan.  on  he  a"!  :?:h  "'"^  ""°"'''  *= 
possessed  him  gave  way  ,0  a    '„^^  ""easiness  that  had 

senses;  the  „ysSus  sec LL  oft'he '"'°"?."™  °'  """ 
recovered  the  old  inllLZTT  u  .  "^  ™odland  depths 
hood.  He  was  nof  rT  ■  ^^  """^  '"^"'^  °''"  his  boy- 
older  love  of  h  s  vo„  of  T  ',°  ^^  =^  "■-•>  ^'  '°  'he 
incident.  I  w  ,  there'fcl  ij'  '""  ™'  ^"''P^'  <""y  an 
that,  coming  Zk^tl  TlZ  h  it  ""'i?  '"""  '«"■" 
nest,  where  the  lost  tr  Jll  ;^      u        ' '"'''  *  ''""'ed 

"  Susy ! » 

;;i  thought  I  would  hear  your  voices." 
whose  voices,  idiot?" 

<n;r!r  rthrcr4':;r  ^'-- ^--■^. 'ook. 

shel°ioow1-'    ""■'"  '"^  ""'=''  '"  «^  ^"O'f    Wall 
snes  looking  for  me  somewhere.     P^rhnnc        »>  ' 

find  her-or  shall  I  ?»  ^P'  ^^^ "  8°  and 

.erdrt::fr-sXrd^:;rlf^^^ 
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face  before  him,  with  the  witchery  of  the  woodland  still 
upon  him,  he  began  to  think  that  he  had  better  put  it  off. 

"Never  mind  about  Mary,"  he  said  laughingly.  "But 
you  said  you  wanted  to  see  me,  Susy ;  and  here  I  am." 

"Said  I  wanted  to  see  you!"  repeated  Susy,  with  her 
blue  eyes  lifted  in  celestial  scorn  and  wonderment.  "  Said 
/  wanted  to  see  you !  Are  you  not  mistaken,  Mr.  Brant  ? 
Really,  I  imagined  that  you  came  here  to  see  me." 

With  her  fair  head  upturned,  and  the  leaf  of  her  scarlet 
lip  temptingly  curled  over,  Clarence  began  to  think  this 
latest  phase  of  her  extravagance  the  most  fascinating.  He 
drew  nearer  to  her  as  he  said  gently,  "  You  know  what  I 
mean,  Susy,  You  said  yesterday  you  were  troubled.  I 
thought  you  might  have  something  to  tell  me." 

"I  should  think  it  was>'(?«  who  might  have  something  to 
tell  me  after  all  these  years,"  she  said  poutingly,  yet  self- 
possessed.  "But  I  suppose  you  came  here  only  to  see 
Mary  and  mother.  I'm  sure  you  let  them  know  that  plainly 
enough  last  evening." 

"  But  you  said "  began  the  stupefied  Clarence. 

"  Never  mind  what  /  said.  It's  always  what  /  say,  never 
yihdXyou  say ;  and  you  don't  say  anything." 

The  woodland  influence  must  have  been  still  very  strong 
upon  Clarence  that  he  did  not  discover  in  all  this  that  while 
Susy's  general  capriciousness  was  unchanged,  there  was  a 
new  and  singular  insincerity  in  her  manifest  acting.  She 
was  either  concealing  the  existence  of  some  other  real 
emotion,  or  assuming  one  that  was  absent.  But  he  did  not 
notice  it,  and  only  replied  tenderly — 

"  But  I  want  to  say  a  great  deal  to  you,  Susy.  I  want  to 
say  that  if  you  still  feel  as  I  do—and  as  I  have  always  felt — 
and  you  think  you  could  be  happy  as  /  would  be  if — if — we 
could  be  always  together,  we  need  not  conceal  it  from  your 
mother  and  father  any  longer.    I  am  old  enough  to  speak 
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for  myself,  and  I  am  my  own  master.  Your  mother  has 
been  very  kmd  to  me,  so  kind  that  it  doesn't  seem  quite 
right  to  deceive  her;  and  when  I  tell  her  that  I  love  you, 
and  that  I  want  you  to  be  my  wife,  I  believe  she  will  give 
us  her  blessmg." 

Susy  uttered  a  strange  little  laugh,  and  with  an  assump- 
tion  of  coyness,  that  was  however  still  affected,  leant  down 
to  pick  a  few  berries  from  a  manzaniio  bush. 

".tell  you  what  she'll  say,  Clarence.  She'll  say  you're 
frightfully  young— and  so  you  are  ! " 

The  young  fellow  tried  to  echo  the  laugh,  but  felt  as  if  he 
had  received  a  blow.     For  the  first  time  he  was  conscious 

t-M  u'^  /  '^^'  ^''^'  ""^^"^  ^"  ^^^  ^°^dly  regarded  as  a 
child,  had  already  passed  him  in  the  race ;  she  had  become 
a  woman  before  he  was  yet  a  man,  and  now  stood  before 
him,  maturer  in  her  knowledge  and  older  in  her  under- 
standing  of  herself  and  him.  This  was  the  change  that  had 
perplexed  him ;  this  was  the  presence  that  had  come  between 
them— a  Susy  he  had  never  known  before. 

She  laughed  at  his  changed  expression,  and  then  swung 
herself  easily  to  a  sitting  posture  on  the  low  projecting 
branch  of  a  hemlock.     The  act  was  still  girlish,  but,  never! 
theless,  she  still  looked   down  upon   him  in  a  superior 
patronising  way.     "Now,  Clarence,"  she  said,  with  a  half 
abstracted  manner,  "don't  you  be  a  big  fool !    If  you  talk 
that  way  to  mother  she'll  only  tell  you  to  wait  two  or  three 
years  until  you  know  your  own  mind,  and  she'll  pack  me  off 
to  that  horrid  school  again,  besides  watching  me  like  a  cat 
every  moment  you  are  here.     If  you  want  to  stav  here,  and 
see  me  sometimes  like  this,  you'll  just  behave  a's  you  have 
done,  and  say  nothing.     Do  you  see?    Perhaps  you  don't 
care  to  come,  or  are  satisfied  with  Mary  and  mother.     Say 
so,  then.     Goodness  knows,  I  don't  want  to  force  you  to 
come  here." 
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Modest  and  reserved  as  Clarence  was  generally,  I  fear 
that  bashfulness  of  approach  to  the  other  sex  was  not  one 
of  these  indications.  He  walked  up  to  Susy  with  appalling 
directness,  and  passed  his  arm  around  her  waist.  She  did 
not  move,  but  remained  looking  at  him  and  his  intruding 
arm  with  a  certain  critical  curiosity,  as  if  awaiting  some 
novel  sensation.  At  which  he  kissed  her.  She  then  slowly 
disengaged  her  arm,  and  said— 

"Really,  upon  my  word,  Clarence,"  in  perfectly  level 
tones,  and  slipped  quietly  to  the  ground. 

He  again  caught  her  in  his  arms,  encircling  her  dis- 
arranged hair  and  part  of  the  beribboned  hat  hanging 
over  her  shoulder,  and  remained  for  an  instant  holding  her 
thus  silently  and  tenderly.  Then  she  freed  herself  with  an 
abstracted  air,  a  half  smile  and  an  unchanged  colour,  except 
where  her  soft  cheek  had  been  abraded  by  his  coat  collar. 

"You're  a  bold,  rude  boy,  Clarence,"  she  said,  putting 
back  her  hair  quietly,  and  straightening  the  brim  of  her  hat. 
"Heaven  knows  where  you  learnt  manners!"  and  then,* 
from  a  safer  distance,  with  the  same  critical  look  in  her 
violet  eyes,  "I  suppose  you  think  mother  would  allow  Ma/ 
if  she  knew  it  ?  " 

But  Clarence,  now  completely  subjugated,  with  the  memory 
of  the  kiss  upon  him  and  a  heightened  colour,  protested  that 
he  only  wanted  to  make  their  intercourse  less  constrained, 
and  to  have  their  relations— even  their  engagement— reco-^- 
nised  by  her  parents ;  still,  he  would  take  her  advice.  Only 
there  was  always  the  danger  that  if  they  were  discovered  she 
would  be  sent  back  to  the  convent  all  the  same,  and  his 
banishment,  instead  of  being  the  probation  of  a  few  years, 
would  be  a  perpetual  separation. 

"We  could  always  run  away,  Clarence,"  responded  the 
young  girl  calmly,      "Thexe's  nothing  the  matter  with 
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r^^Trr"  '''''''^-     '^^'  '^^^  °f  desolating  the  sad 
of  coyness  which  was,  however,  dis.inaty  ^called  for  a- 

;i:hrxrro:te"?err:' 7"-^'-^^^ 

wan.  ,0,    IVe  ^^o^^ ol T^LT'c^^^^l^, 
everythmg ! "  '  stand 

J  J-!"'' A"'^'"  ^^'^  ^^'''"""'  ^''h  a  swift  remorseful  recol- 
seyle.    But  ifs  st.pid-ie-s  awfu,,  Clarence  1    W^'^C' 

^'  ^'  ^^^st  when  you  went  out-    «^„ 
could  see  something  besides  cattle  ^J\.  .        ' 

faced  half-breeds  !    But  he/e     Lord  r     .^"?  '"^^  >^^""^" 
haven't  run  away  before ! '  "  '  °"'^  '  ^°"^^^  ^ 

Startled  and  shocked  as  Clarence  was  af  fhic         i    • 
accompanied  as  it  was  bv  ^ITT        /  revelation, 

new  to  him    ThV-  r    ^  "^""^  °^  "'^""er  that  was 

z:ti  'ht'trh"  Se^jzi^':;  rr  r  ^° 
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"  I  have  friends,  and- 


She  hesitated,  pursing  up  her  pretty  lips. 

"And  what?" 

"  Relations." 

"Relations?" 

"Yes.  An  aunt  by  marriage— she  lives  in  Sacramento. 
She'd  be  overjoyed  to  have  me  come  to  her.  Her  second 
husband  has  a  theatre  there." 

"But,  Susy,  what  does  Mrs.  Peyton  know  of  this?" 

"  Nothing.  Do  you  think  I'd  tell  her,  and  have  her 
buy  them  up  as  she  has  my  other  relations?  Do  you 
suppose  I  don't  know  that  I've  been  bought  up  like  a 
nigger  ?  " 

She  looked  indignant,  compressing  her  delicate  little 
nostrils ;  and  yet  somehow  Clarence  had  the  same  singular 
impression  that  she  was  only  acting. 

The  calling  of  a  far-off  voice  came  faintly  through  the 
wood. 

"That's  Mary  looking  for  me,"  said  Susy  composedly. 
"You  must  go  now,  Clarence.  Quick  !  Remember  what  I 
said— and  don't  breathe  a  word  of  this.     Good-bye ! " 

But  Clarence  was  standing  still  breathless,  hopelessly  dis- 
turbed and  irresolute.  Then  he  turned  away  mechanically 
towards  the  trail. 

"Well,  Clarence!" 

She  was  looking  at  him  half  reproachfully,  half  coquet- 
tishly,  with  smiling,  parted  lips.  He  hastened  to  forget 
himself  and  his  troubles  upon  them  twice  and  thrice.  Then 
she  quickly  disengaged  herself,  whispered  "  Go,  now,"  and, 
as  Mary's  call  was  repeated,  Clarence  heard  her  voice  high 
and  clear  answering,  «  Here,  dear  1 "  as  he  was  plunging  into 
the  thicket. 

He  had  scarcely  reached  the  madrono  tree  again  and 
remounted  his  horse  before  he  heard  the  sound  of  hoofs 
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approaching  from  the  road.  In  his  present  uneasiness  he 
did  not  care  to  be  discovered  so  near  the  rendezvous,  and 
drew  back  mto  the  shadow  until  the  horseman  should  pass 
It  was  Peyton,  with  a  somewhat  disturbed  face,  riding 
rapidly  Still  less  was  he  inclined  to  join  or  immediately 
io  low  him,  but  he  was  relieved  when  his  host,  instead  of 
taking  the  direct  road  to  the  Rancho  through  the  wild  oats 
turned  off  m  the  direction  of  the  corral.  * 

A  moment  later  Clarence  wheeled  into  the  direct  road 
and  presently  found  himself  in  the  long  afternoon  shadows 
through  the  thickest  of  the  grain.     He  was  riding  slowly, 
immersed  m  thought,  when  he  was  suddenly  startled  by  a 
hissing  noise  at  his  ear,  and  what  seemed  to  be  the  un- 
coiling stroke  of  a  leaping  serpent  at  his  side.     Instinctively 
he  threw  himself  forward  on  his  horse's  neck,  and  as  the 
animal  shied  into  the  grain,  felt  the  crawling  scrape  and 
jerk  of  a  horsehair  lariat  across  his  back  and  down  his 
horses  flanks.     He  reined  in  indignantly  and  stood  up  in 
his  stirrups.     Nothing  was  to  be  seen  above  the  level  of 
the  gram.     Beneath  him  the  trailing  rtata  had  as  noise- 
lessly vanished  as  if  it  had  been  indeed  a  gliding  snake.     Had 
he  been  the  victim  of  a  practical  joke,  or  of  the  blunder  of 
some  stupid  vacquero  ?  for  he  made  no  doubt  that  it  was  the 
lasso  of  one  of  the  performers  he  had  watched  that  after- 
noon.    But  his  preoccupied  mind  did  not  dwell  lon^  upon 
It,  and  by  the  time  he  had  reached  *he  wall  of  the  old 
garden  the  mcident  was  forgotten. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Relieved  of  Clarence  Bum's  embarrassing  presence  I™ 
Hooker  d,d  not,  however,  refuse  to  avail  hi„,"lf  of  i« 
opponunuy  .0  expound  to  the  farmer  andl  ffn^i/l" 
.mn,ense  wealth,  influence,  a„d  importance  o  thrfiend 
who  had  just  left  hira.  Although  Clarence's  nL  K^ 
•uggested  reticence.  Hooker  coul/ no.  frgo7he'Xs„re 

let  him  mto  an  extensive  land   speculation.      He  hJ 

noT  "hu  s^^^.  'y~"H"rf  "  "■"""-because  it  was 
un  ettled  .  £'»„  n     ,   °  '""''  ^P^'^'^l^"""  »  a  country  of 

required  some  expen<.„«  of  border  warfare.     He  would 
not  ay  positively,  alt:.,,  .jfc  h,;  left  them  to  draw  Seir  "  ' 
conclusions  with  gloomy  ,fe„ificance,  that   hi  wll  "hv 
Clarence  had  sough,  him.    With  this  dark    uLr„n  h^ 

PhtbeT  °'  "V""  **"•  «°P^'-  -"l  the  r'dtghte 
Phoebe  the  next  day-no.  without  some  natural  humln 

emotion-and  peacefully  drove  his  team  and  wtgonTn" 
the  settlement  of  Fair  Plains.  waggon  mto 

He  was  not  prepared,  however,  for  a  sudden  realisation 

hat  hi  hi?     .  '"'""'^  '  ^'"'^  '"'"^  C^^^^"^«>  explaining 

b'had'nevrn  ^s^;^^^^^^^^^^      Hooker  to  consu'lt  hi.' 

au  nevcrtneiess  fulfilled  his  promise  by  takintr  nHvon 
^ge  of  an  opportunity  of  purchasing  the  SpS  ZZ 
title  to  certam  unoccupied  lands  near  the  settlement     ^s 

hese  lands  in  part  joined  the  section  already  pTe-eLted 
and  occupied  by  Hopkins,  Clarence  thought  Tha"Trf 
Hooker  would  choose  that  part  for  .he  sake^of  h  ligh 
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boar's  company.     He  enclosed  a  draft  on  San  Francisco  for 
a  sum  suftcent  to  enable  Jim  to  put  up  a  cabin  and 

i  Te  I    hf  rr^'  "'"^^  '^  ^^'^'^  '^^  -"'^1  -nsider 
m  the  l.ght  of  a  loan,  to  be  paid  back  in  instalments  only 

when  the  property  could  afford  it.     At  the  same  time   if 

hm  was  m  d.^culty  he  was  to  inform  him.     The  Tt'ter 

siasm  and  older  wsdom  :  "I  wish  you  luck.  Jim,  but  I  see 
no  reason  why  you  should  trust  to  it.  I  don'  know  of 
anything  that  could  keep  you  from  making  yourself  in 
dependent  of  any  one  if  you  go  to  work  witVa  4  .^ 
and  don't  fritter  away  your  chances  on  short  ones.  If! 
were  you,  old  fellow,  I'd  drop  the  Plains  and  the  Ind  an 

they  won  t  help  you  m  the  long  run.     The  people  who 
bd>eve  you  wUl  be  jealous  of  you;  those  who  don^wm 
kdown  upon  you;  and  if  they  get  to  questioning  y^ 
lUtle  Ind  an  romances,  Jim,  they'll  be  apt  to  question  your 

I  "a  Til'  .  ^''^  "°"'^  '^^P  y-  -' ^^  --hing  busY 
ne ss-and  that's  your  only  real  grip  now."    For  the  space 
of  two  or  there  hours  after  this  Jim  was  reasonably  grtefu 
and  even  subdued.    So  much  so,  that  his  employer,  to  whom 

tli'n  K      ^'  ^°°'  '°^^""^'  '^'^^'y  'oLled  that  h^ 
beheved  him  from  that  unusual  fact  alone.     Unfortuna  elv 
neither  the  practical  lesspn  conveyed  in  this  grim  ^dS on,' 
nor  the  sentiment  of  gratitude,  remained  long  with  Jim 
Another  idea  had  taken  possession  of  his  fancy     Although 
the  land  nominated  in  his  bill  of  sale  nad  been-except  on 
the  occasion  of  his  own  temporary  halt  there-always  un 
occupied,  unsought,  and  unclaimed,  and  although  he  was 
amply  protected  by  legal  certificates,  he  gravel/ coUecred 

hfrittis " " '°" ''""^ '""^ ^- ^^-^^'  -d 

them  at  his  own  expense,  and  in  the  dead  of  night  took 

belligerent  and  forcible  ooss^^ion  o^  the  r-,-^-  " 

J  iv,i.  o.  inc  pcai;eiuj  Gomain 
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which  the  weak  generosity  and  unheroic  dollars  of  Clarence 
had  purchased  for  him.    A  martial  camp  fire  tempered 
the  chill  night  winds  to  the  pulses  of  the  invaders,  and 
enabled  them  to  sleep  on  their  arms  in  the  field  they  had 
won.     The  morning  sun  revealed  to  the  astonished  Hopkins 
family  the  embattled  plain  beyond  with  its  armed  sentries. 
Only  then  did  Jim  Hooker  condescend  to   explain  the 
reason  of  his  warlike  occupation,  with  dark  hints  of  the 
outlying  "squatters"  and  "jumpers,"  whose  incursions  their 
boldness  alone  had  repulsed.     The  effect  of  this  romantic 
situation  upon  the  two  women,  with  the  slight  fascination 
of  danger  imported  into  their  quiet  lives,  may  well  be 
imagined.     Possibly  owing  to  some  incautious  questioning 
by  Mr.  Hopkins,  and  some  doubts  of  the  discipline  and 
sincerity  of  his  />osse,  Jim  discharged  them  the  next  day ; 
but  during  the  erection  of  his  cabin  by  some  peaceful 
carpenters  from  the  settlement,  he  returned  to  his  gloomy 
preoccupation  and  the  ostentatious  wearing  of  his  revolver. 
As  an  opulent  and  powerful  neighbour,  he  took  his  meals 
with  the  family   while  his  house  was  being    built,   and 
generally  impressed  them  with  a  sense  of  security  they  had 
never  missed. 

Meantime  Clarence,  duly  informed  of  the  installation  of 
Jim  as  his  tenant,  underwent  a  severe  trial.  It  was  necessary 
for  his  plans  that  this  should  be  kept  a  secret  at  present,  and 
this  was  no  easy  thing  for  his  habitually  frank  and  open 
nature.  He  had  once  mentioned  that  he  had  met  Jim  at 
the  settlement,  but  the  information  was  received  with  such 
indifference  by  Susy,  and  such  marked  disfavour  by  Mrs. 
Peyton,  that  he  said  no  more.  He  accompanied  Peyton  in 
his  rides  around  the  Rancho,  fully  possessed  himself  of  the 
details  of  its  boundaries,  the  debatable  lands  held  by  the 
enemy,  and  listened  with  beating  pulses,  but  a  hushed 
tongue,  to  his  host's  ill-concealed  misgivings. 
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"  You  see,  Clarence,  that  lower  terrice  ?  "  hf>  c,m      •    • 
.0  a  far-„aching  longitudinal  pla^nd  ";  0^;"""^ 

Dy  tne  sisters  ti  le,  and,  as  ihmgs  appear  to  be  goine  if  a 
division  of  the  land  is  made  it  will  be  theirs     if?  h,d 
enough  to  have  this  best  grazing  land  C  hsl  on  ,1 
flanks  of  the  corral  held  b/these'rascl  at "^  Tsurd  0^' 
hibitory  price,  but  I  am  afraid  that  it  may  be  made  "meat 
something  even  worse.    According  to  the  old  su„eys  These 
terraces  on  different  levels  were  the  natural  divisions  of  the 
property-one  heir  or  his  tenant  taking  one,  and  another 
taking  another-a„  easy  distinction  tnat'save d  the  necess  t, 
of  boundary  fencing  or  monuments,  and  gave  no  trouble  ,0 
people  who  were  either  kinsmen  or  lived  in  lazv  nair^r  V^ 
concord     That  is  the  form  of  division  ."e"  to!  to 
re-establish  now.    Well,"  he  continued,  suddenly  Sh  " 
yes  .0  the  young  man's  flushed  face,  in  some  uncon  "fou 
sympathetic  response  to  his  earnest  breathlessness'-aUhTuS 
ray  boundary  hne  extends  half  a  mile  into  tha   field  mv 

tr;"  !-he  r-T™'  -'■'  ""■'""' »/-!'  t: 

1?      ,       ^  """"'''  ''PP^"^'^  '<>  Clarence  to  be  on 

.VrT'      u    .  "°"  "  "'='•«•  ""ese  men  will  push  on 

and  cla.m  the  house  and  everything  on  the  terr.ce."  " 

„„.        '   ^,     Clarence.quickly,  "you  said  their  title  was 

You  atadM  r "''  '^T "" "'  ^''"  8ive/J:r 

exce,  *;trce '^  '"""     ^'''  ""''  '^"^  ''  "^  ^ 

a=  ion^CsTtXTS.:-"'  ^"'  ''-'  "-  '°  '"  '■' 
'■  But  •■  persisted  Clarence,  with  the  same  singular  hes! 

lest  *:??  ;:"'"'^"''  ^°"  p-^^-  ^^^ 
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Because  it  was  held  by  squatters,  who  naturally  pre- 
ferred buying  what  might  prove  a  legal  title  to  their  land 
from  these  impostors  than  to  sell  out  their  possession  to  me 
at  a  fair  price." 

"But  couldn't  you  have  bought  from  them  both?"  con- 
tmued  Clarence. 

"My  dear  Clarence,   I   am  not  a  Croesus  nor  a  fool 
Only  a  man  who  was  both  would  attempt  to  treat  with 
these  rascals,  who  would  now,  of  course,  insist  that  fAetr 
whole  claim  should  be  bought  up  at  their  own  price  by  the 
man  who  was  most  concerned  in  defeating  them." 

He  turned  away  a  little  impatiently.  Fortunately  he  did 
not  observe  that  Clarence's  averted  face  was  crimson  with 
embarrassment,  and  that  a  faint  smile  hovered  nervously 
about  his  mouth.  ' 

Since  his  late  rendezvous  with  Susy,  Clarence  had  had  no 
chance  to  interrogate  her  further  regarding  her  mysterious 
relative.  That  that  shadowy  presence  was  more  or  less 
exaggerated-if  not  an  absolute  myth-he  more  than  half 
suspected;  but  of  the  discontent  that  had  prod-  '  it  or 
the  recklessness  it  might  provoke,  there  was  no  d  She 

might  be  temi^ted  to  some  act  of  folly.     He  wondered  if 
Mary  Rogers  knew  it.     Yet,  with   his   sensitive  ideas  of 
loyalty,  he  would  have  shrunk  from  any  confidence  with 
Mary  regarding  her  friend's  secrets,  alHiough  he  fancied  that 
Mary's  dark  eyes  sometimes  dwelt  upon  him  with  mournful 
consciousness  and  premonition.     He  did  not  imagine  the 
truth— that  this  romantic  contemplation  was  only  the  result 
of  Mary's  conviction  that  Susy  was  utterly  unworthy  of  his 
love.     It  so  chanced  one  morning  that  the  vacquero  who 
brought  the  post  from  Santa  Inez  arrived  earlier  than  usual 
and  so  anticipated  the  two  girls,  who  usually  made  a 
youthful  point  of  meeting  him  first  as  he  passed  the  garden 
wall.    The  letter  bag  was  consequently  delivered  to  Mrg. 
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Peyton  in  the  presence  of  the  othere,  and  a  look  of  conster 
nafon  passed  between  the  young  girls.    But  Mary  g„i  It 
med  upon  the  bag,  as  if  with  girlish  and  m  JchTe™' 
impauenee,  opened  it,  and  glanced  within  it. 

There  are  only  three  letters  for  von  "  the  „,-.i  1,    a- 
.^e»  to  Clarence  with  a  ,uiclt  .ool^7:U:r'whi"  'h! 

^M-r""..™''  "'°''  """""«  f"  "■=  «  Susy." 
.h.  l!,T'     ?^'"  *«.■"»<'««  Clarence,  as  his  first  glance  at 
thefetters  showed  htm  that  one  was  directed  to  Susy,  "here 

A  wicked  pinch  on  his  arm  that  was  nearest  Mary  stoDDed 

Didn  t  you  understand  that  Susy  don't  want  Lr  m„,t. 
.0  see  that  letter?"  asked  Mary  imAie„t!y:re„  ley  w  J 
alone  a  moment  later.  /i  "  "cu  luey  were 

"No,"  said  Clarence  simply,  handing  her  the  missive. 
Mary  took  .t,  and  turned  it  ov.r  in  her  hands. 
It  s  m  a  man's  handwriting,"  she  said  innocently. 

bit'rr.rkr;r  it'^frr  ^'^ '°  ^"=^-  -<■  ^'-'^ » 

"No,"  returned  Clarence,  opening  his  big  eves  in  smiUn. 
and  apologetic  wonder.  »  o'g  eyes  m  smilmg 

"Well,"  responded  the  young  lady,  with  a  long  breath  of 
melancholy  astonishment.  "  certainly  of  all  things  vouar. 
you   really  arer    With  which  InUerency-apnare^^^^^ 
perfectly  mtelligible  to  herself-she  left  him.    Sh.  h  d  n^ 
hersel  the  slightest  idea  who  the  letter  was  from-lshe  only 
knew  that  Susy  wanted  it  concealed  ^ 

as  ""ptVonh"' "'''/'"'  ^■'"P"^^'°"  °"  C^^^^"«  except 
a    pa  t  of  the  general  uneasiness  he  felt  in  regard  to  l^g 

old  playmate.     It  seemed  so  odd  to  him  that  th^  worrv 

should  come  from  /i..--that  she  herself  should  LZ^'Zl 
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discordant  note  in  the  Arcadian  dream  that  he  had  found 
so  sweet.  In  his  previous  imaginings  it  was  the  presence 
of  Mrs.  Peyton  which  he  had  dreaded— she  whose  pro- 
pinquity now  seemed  so  full  of  gentleness,  reassuiance, 
and  repose. 

How  worthy  she  seemed  of  any  sacrifice  he  could  make 
for  her  I  He  had  seen  little  of  her  for  the  last  two  or  three 
days,  although  her  smile  and  greeting  were  always  ready  for 
him.  Poor  Clarence  did  not  dream  that  she  had  found 
from  certain  incontestable  signs  and  tokens,  both  in  the 
young  ladies  and  himself,  that  he  did  not  require  watching, 
and  that,  becoming  more  resigned  to  Susy's  indifference, 
which  seemed  so  general  and  passive  in  quality,  she  was  no 
longer  tortured  by  the  sting  of  jealousy. 

Finding  himself  alone  that  afternoon  the  young  man  had 
wandered  somewhat  listlessly  beyond  the  low  adobe  gate- 
way. The  habits  of  the  siesta  obtained  in  a  modified  form 
at  the  Rancho.  After  luncheon  its  masters  and  employes 
usually  retired  not  so  much  from  the  torrid  heat  of  the 
afternoon  sun,  but  from  the  first  harrying  of  the  afternoon 
Trades,  whose  monotonous  whistle  swept  round  the  walls. 
A  straggling  passion  vine  near  the  gate  beat  and  struggled 
against  the  wind,  Clarence  had  stopped  near  it,  and  was 
gazing  with  'vorried  abstraction  across  the  tossing  fields, 
when  a  soft  voice  called  his  name. 

It  was  a  pleasant  voice— Mrs.  Peyton's!  He  glanced 
back  at  the  gateway — it  was  empty.  He  looked  quickly  to 
the  right  and  left — no  one  was  there. 

The  voice  spoke  again  with  the  musical  addition  of  a 
laugh;  it  seemed  to  come  from  the  passion  vine.  Ah, 
yes  1  behind  it,  and  half  overgrown  by  its  branches,  was  a 
long,  narrow  embrasured  opening  in  the  wall,  defended  by 
the  usual  Spanish  grating,  and  still  further  back,  as  in  the 
frame  of  a  picture,  the  half-length  figure  of  Mrs.  Peyton, 
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very  handsome  and  striking,  too,  witl,  a  min,^    •  . 

"''tult^tt-T^^^^^^^^^ 

amSttrfi:^;tvtr^^^^^^^^^^  "I 

prospect  is  certainly  not  verv  Li.  !  ^*"'''^'     ^^^ 

stand."  ^         "^"^  enlivening  from  where  you 

Clarence  protested  with  a  visible  nlpnc,,..  •    u- 
he  heu  back  a  spray  before  thTo X  "'"^  '^ 

here  an^^Xi^h'mt^l,::  f"*  """  ""=■'•  "^  '" 
the  l,ouse,  iM  „k-L  Z    :'  """  "'"  ""'  P""  of 

from  theh'an  i„  tt  gX^B   Tr"'.  ^°"  """  " 
youthe»ay.»  ^     ^'«  Lola  or  An.ta  will  sliow 

He  reentered  the  gateway,  and  quickly  found  th^  h,ll 
a  narrow,  arched  passage,  whose  black,  tuntl  ttfsh.f  ~ 
were  absolutely  unatTected  by  the  vivid  .^r„  ^^°'"' 

.dges  Of  :^<z^^f::^:^  :t,  -^^ 

the  threshold  and  never  penetrlted  X  *  It  » 
Odour  of  verbena  and  drieS  rose-leaves  sto  e  from  .TT 
open  r..  ,r  somewhere  in  the  cloistered^t  Xed  t 

;— Td^^r^ro:h'e:':r  °"  r  ""'^''°"'  °^^ 

.*e  the  one  he  had'^::ttra X  ^trjlt^S 
casement,  hung  with  gau«  curtains  suffusrf  th.  . 
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negligence,  and  even  the  delicate  wrapper  of  Japanese  silk, 
gathered  at  the  waist  and  falling  in  easy  folds  to  the  feet 
of  the  grateful  mistress  of  this  charming  disorder,  looked  a 
part  of  Its  refined  abandonment. 

Clarence  hesitated  as  on  the  threshold  of  some  sacred 
shnne.  But  Mrs.  Peyton,  with  her  own  hands,  cleared 
a  space  for  him  on  the  lounge. 

"You  will  easily  suspect  from  all  this  disorder,  Mr.  Brant, 
that  I  spend  a  greater  part  of  my  time  here,  and  that  I 
seldom    see  much  company.      Mr.   Peyton  occasionally 
comes  m  long  enough  to  stumble  over  a  footstool  or  upset 
a  vase,  and  I  think  Mary  and  Susy  avoid  it  from  a  firm 
conviction  that  there  is  work  concealed  in  these  baskets 
But  I  have  my  books  here,  and  in  the  afternoons,  behind 
these  thick  walls,  one  forgets  the  incessant  stir  and  rest- 
lessness of  the  dreadful  winds  outsioe.    Just  now  you  were 
foolish  enough  to  tempt  them  while  you  were  nervous,  or 
worried,  or  hstless.     Take  my  word  for  it-it's  a  g^eat 
mistake.    There  is  nc  more  use  fighting  them,  as  I  tell  Mr 
Peyton,  than  of  fighting  the  people  born  under  them.     I 
have  my  own  opinion  that  these  winds  were  sent  only  to 
stir  this  lazy  race  of  mongrels  into  activity,  but  they  are 
enough   to  drive  us  Anglo-Saxons  into  nervous  frenzy. 
Dont  you  think  so?     But  you  are  young  and  energetic, 
and  perhaps  you  are  not  affected  by  them  ?  " 

She  spoke  pleasantly  and  playfully,  yet  with  a  certain 
nervous  tension  of  voice  and  manner  that  seemed  to  illus- 
trate her  theory.  At  least,  Clarence,  in  quick  sympathy 
with  her  slightest  emotion,  was  touched  by  it.  There  is  no 
more  insidious  attraction  in  the  person  we  admire  than  the 
behe  that  we  know  and  understand  their  unhappiness, 
and  that  our  admiration  for  them  is  lifted  higher  than  a 
mere  mutual  instinctive  sympathy  with  beauty  or  strength. 
This  adorable  woman  had  suffered.    The  very  thought 
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SJ^;:^r^  '^  ^--^  ^^-.  i  ^a.  his  ^uick, 

air^and'sk;  f':  ttel  "l/a?  '''•  "^^  ""^^  ^'^^  ^^'P  of 
only  the  native  aJ'!  Irou'dtm  "  h  '''"'^'  ""^^°'  ^^^^ 
own  tongue  evef  to  hi  gua"diar  He'Tv'  ^^^^^'"^  ""^ 
horseback  in  fields  like  these  Itif.t^'  ^''  "°'"'"S^  «« 
they  called  them,  sprang  uplnd  ^^^  T'"'  ''""''''''^  ^ 
and  his  only  relief  was  to  burvh  T  ^^"^  "'"^^^  ^^^"tic; 
his  guardian's  \^Z  ITZ^TTl  ''"^"^  ^'^  ^°°^^  ^" 
did.    The  smile  wh7ch  hoveLn  .'  r^Must  as  she 

that  moment  arretd  ct  eT-  ^^"1  i''''  "°"^'  ^' 
of  their  former  relative  posid' 7  .  ^"^'^  ^«'"e'«brance 
of  his  familiarity  in  su^es  ^n  '"^  %^"^^^'^  ^o^^iction 
and  he  blushed.    But  S  Pel      T'"'^  °'  ^^P«"^"^«. 

ment  with  an  air  ofL^  ;te7f "     T'^-  ''^  '"^'^'^^'^ 
said-  interested  absorption  in  his  story,  and 

an^'S  Zt tltoT'?^*  ^'^^°"^^'^'  ^^-  ^-tP    I 

^^^'^Z^^t^t'^:^^^^  ^T  ^i^^in  the  last 
Ashghtknitting  of  Mr!  C^b X^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^°- 

as  he  quickly  and  earnestly  went  on  T?     f  "'''' 
impossible  for  the  Pevfon=  ;    T  °  '^^  ^hat  it  was 

natives  to  judge  them    o    to  h'"  ^T""'  ^^^^^^^"^  ^°  ^he 
Howtheywereachild^iVr  j"'^^"'^  ^^  ^^^"^  ^^irly. 

when  imposed  upon  IhT"    ''°' ''  ^^^^"  ^°  ^^^aliate 
and  treachery     How  thev  h  J'''  '"?""'"'  exaggeration, 
occupied  by  straneerl  thi    1-'''"  ''''''"  ^°"^^^  ^"^  ^^nd 
;ienA  thLTaX:i:n:cS;^^^^^^^^^^^  -oms 

ion  or  frontier  brutality-all  this  forHfi.H  I         •''  '''^'''^" 
illustration,  the  outcome  of  ome  youMul  I '""''"'  ^"' 
given  with  the  glowin.  enthuTai     /     ^^P^^^nce,  and 
6       -lo  entnusiaam   of  conviction.     Mr& 
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Peyton  listened  with  the  usual  divided  feminine  interest 
between  subject  and  speaker. 

pick  up  this  dehcate  and  swift  perception,  this  renective 

possible  that  ,t  was  m  h,m  while  he  was  the  companion  of 

scamp  Hooker.  No !  But  if  A,  could  have  changed  like 
this,  why  not  Susy  ?  Mrs  Ppvtnn  ,-«  ,u  ''"'^"S^^  ''^e 
her  .5PV  L^  .        u  -t^eyton,  in  the  conservatism  of 

her  sex,  had  never  been  quite  free  from  fears  of  her  adopted 
daughter's  hereditary  instincts,  but.  with  this  example  before 

slowlf  "T  '"'  '"^'    ''"'^P^  ^^«  ^'^-g^  -s  coming 
nee  a'nH^^^^  '^^"  "°T  ^^^^  ^^^  thought  was  indiffer' 

condition    t?H  """"r"'  '''''  ^^"°™^'  P-P^^^tion  or 
condition.     But  she  only  smiled  and  said- 
Then,  ,f  you  think  these  people  have  been  wronged 
you  are  not  on  our  side,  Mr.  Brant?"  wronged, 

seemed'   and  n  f  m  '"'  '""^  "^^'^^^  "»^"  ^^^'^  have 
seemed-and  probably  was-only  a  playful  reproach  struck 

aarence  deeply,  and  brought  his  pent-up  feelings' to  his 
it  IIJZ  ^'''  "'"''  "^^"^'^  '^^'^'    Y°"  co"Wn't  do  it . 

smaUest  .h«e  in  your  thoughts,  if  only  for  a  moment    Yo„ 
could  have  done  anything  with  me  you  wished,  a"d  I  shodd 

dofilr/i''  ^f  '^'^'°"'  "°'''  ">'«>■=«  you  have  ius 
doubted  rf  I  might  be  'on  your  side,'  but  I  have  been 
longmg  to  tell  it  all  .0  you  before,  a'nd  it  is  Z  l2 
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cMling  moustache,  the  fi  e  Tn  t  ^T'  ^''  "'"=  t-"™ 
I  and,  above  all,  of  iis  11,,  I  \'  "'f  "''  '"""'"g  W 
:        that  Mrs.  Pe;,o„_  ,  sTLl        '""  ""'"'''''  '"'""d- 

handkerchief  to  her  face  7„^        u  }   "Partment,  put  her 

At  »hich  Clarenc/rno     ^"^^f  '""  '  ^M- 
accepting  her  emo.i™     °  ™7  d'^on'posed,  but  mther 
heartily,  and  added-         "^ "'''"''  """^''  J^^^d  her 

mind  U,  d";  Jl:?»'^'™ '  ''"■  i^^  I  '°W  you.    You  don'. 
.oJfer^ar^~^ergravi..andperhap3a 

himL'tllv'robter''''T'''  **  ^^'^'  '""ting  at 
for  your  littte  XmaTe  °  fh°"h"  ''"""°""''' '™"d'wp 
°rtoyourexprLTngto™la7f''"M''  '""  ^"*»^ 

She  saw  the  quiet  Z^C^^Z  '°  ""•"  , 
momentary   arrest   of  its   LZ  '""^  ""<*  the 

frightened  and  yet  puzzled    T^  "P'""""-     She  was 
of  a  lover  at  the  mention  „;  thl ,      .""'  *°  ^^^'tiveness 

■•'  suggested  an  u^y"     ^'c   utess'lfT^'  '"'  '" 
mpulsive  outburst  hn/h.     "-'""sness.     If  his  previous 

artfully_by  h  "  ^s  o„  ^  r"'''!''  ■'""^^tly-or  even 

shocked  when  she  spoke  Xe^'  ""''  '""  *'  '""''"<'  »" 

•he  woman  whose  searchtg%     tje'uZ  f  °'^'^ '" 

revulsion  against  the  deceir  ».    /  ^  "  '""'•  '"  •'■s 

«         tne  deceit,  was,  for  an  instant,  upon  the 
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upon  these  «ligh.  human  weakn  Z  Am  "     T'^'  "  " 
depends,  and   Clarence    wifh  „r   >,        ^°'"  '^""'^""r 

-.in«ive  sympathyor^oXwrh  "vol  '"T  """  "" 
to  wisdom  and  exDerienr  L   i,   ^         "  '"  °PPosition 

•00^  .he  response  rof'rouro?r"f'/"''  ^""^ 
Chronicler.  "'  °^  '^^  ^^nds  of  this 

secon^dt::-  .ha":\-ntstM  ""'h''  ^^'^^•^  ""^  '^' 
Ves,  I  wanted  to  Ipeak  t«  I       ^'""mered,  "Susy  I 

held  her  breath    but  tl   ''™  """"  ''"■"    ^f"'  P'^o" 

-.ofhe..relationssince-si:::y„„?l';rh -?'- 

adop.ioj;Thar.rre~  ,;'b\"l?„::,r-r  '<-  s-y^ 

the  family.     There  seem.H  .  ^    'ntercourse  with 

she  is  of  age,  and  wecanT  ^  ^      °"'""  ""^  her  until 

ofhero.„*o;ot;rfra';:;rh:f^:Ltr '"'?^ 

somefmes  overtake  girls  of  her  4e  a^d^iXeritr.^  "'^' 
10  Her  utter  surprise,  however  ru. 


Irs.  Peyton  had  shown 
fie  so,  and  materially 
But,;  happily,  it  is 
!  that  your  Romancer 
her  reason  than  the 
3uth  in  its  opposition 
opportunity  pass,  and 
f  the  hands  of  this 

he  seized  upon  the 
stammered,  "Susy  I 
her."    Mis.  Peyton 
went  on,  although 
lave  you  heard  from 
idopted  her?" 
n,  although  not  the 
ihe  said   carelessly, 
earest  relation— an 
consent    to  Susy's 
er  intercourse  with 
cessity  for  reopen- 
■  no  desire."    She 
eyes  on  Clarence, 
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added  somewhat 
relations  she  has. 
trol  over  her  until 
'er  from  any  folly 
'olish  fancies  that 
experience." 
e  uttered  a  faint 
its  expression  of 


in,eresl in  a„  ^  ZnyZ^rl^T  ^ '  "  '°'  '" 
and  equally  heartv  loval.v  m  k      ,^  ^  '  *"  '""■'  "'">  ^asey 
»h.  would  ever  go  Ss,  vot  .  •?'°''°"''  "  "'"  '  """k 
^he  knows  ,0  b!  wron  "-b  °  Ih^'       '  °'  ""  ""^"''''S  ">« 
«nt.    As  much  of  a  chiM  "  '"^  '"""e  ""d  '-"o- 

Mrs.  Peyton?"  '"  "  ""-don't  you  think  so, 

bo'Lh";„rgi"n  coirr*''"'  •"'^'»«-  'o  ->-  «•« 

Clarence  waf  TerLs  XTrH  ""'''  «''"^''"«'-    ^"^ 

Peyton's  presence  he  il;e:io„oAT  ':"'°"^"  '"  *'"• 
had  lately  made  upon  7m  ZV'^""""  "^''^  ^usy 
the  charge,  or  rather  ,„  .  ?  ''  ^^>''°"  '""'"ed  to 
.0  be  c'ar;„°;.rXsiron      '  """  *''''  ^'■"™--<' 

delighted  to  have  her  here  wlhc  """'',  ""d  I  am  really 
dark  eyes  and  such  g  a  It!?  e  has  such  lovely 
brougL.  up,  and  i,  is  eL  to  sTZ  J  I '''?  ^'"'  «" 
"or  people.  I  must  wrL.o Them  o  It'";?  "'  '"^ 
vtstt,  and  beg  them  to  let  her  stay  LI  ft,''?  '°'  "=' 
you  didn't  know  them  i"'         '"'"'"««'•    Ithmkyousaid 

admlg'lr^r^LtLrer^l  '""  "'°"^'"'""^  "-"^ 
charming  apartmen.f  her    Sd  r'"'^"^  ''«-'  °f  *e 

>"i«ress  with  an  ap^loge L  a,>  an.  "    .°  '"  ''''"<'=°"" 
unaffected  and  comolete  7h«  ^    ^'"     "f  ^'h 

dumfounded.    CeSt It    u   '°"u'''"  ^''^  ™'  ^«^" 
«-as  interested.  '""'"'"'''"  ""'d  not  be  Mary  in  whom  he 
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did,  with  a  cognate  knowledge  of  others  of  which  she  had 
never  heard.     She  found  herself  in  the  attitude  of  rece-ving 

TeeZZ  ''"  ''^'   "'"^  '^^^^^"-'  h— ' 

seemed  to  have  evaporated,  whose  tone  had  changed  with 

the  subjec^  and  who  now  spoke  with  the  conscious  res^e 

of  knowledge.     Decidedly  she  must  have  grown  rusty  in 

alone  Tr  Jf  ''''''  ^'^  ^^°"^^*  ^"^-1^'  ^f  living 
alone;  of  her  husband's  preoccupation  with  the  property! 
of  Susy  s  frivolous  caprices.  At  the  end  of  eight  years  [o 
be  outstripped  by  a  former  cattle-boy  of  her  husband's,  and 
to  have  her  French  corrected  in  a  matter-of-fact  way  by  this 
recen  pupU  of  the  priests,  was  really  too  bad  !    Perhaps  he 

bursuavt;  "'"  '"'•    '''  "^"^'  '~^'^ 

•'You  must  have  worked  so  hard  to  educate  yourself  from 
nothmg.  Mr.  Brant.  You  couldn't  read,  I  think,  when  yo^ 
first  came  to  us.  No?  Could  you  really ?  I  know  it  has 
been  very  difficult  for  Susy  to  get  on  with  her  studiL  in 
proportion.     We  had  so  much  to  first  eradicate  in  the  way 

.°h-,?rr''-  f^^''  '"'^  ^^^'''  °^  '^°"S^^'  ^hi^h  the  poor 
child  had  picked  up  from  her  companions,  and  for  which 

f '  ^as  not  responsible.    Of  course,  with  a  boy  that  does 

not  signify,"  she  added,  with  feline  gentleness. 
But  the  barbed  speech  glanced  from  the  young  man's 

smoothly  smiling  abstraction.  /       s     «*   s. 

"  Ah,  yes  I    But  those  were  happy  days,  Mrs.  Peyton,"  he 

answered,  with  an  exasperating  retrrn  of  his  previous  boyish 
enthusiasm,  "perhaps  because  of  our  ignorance.  I  don't 
think  that  Susy  and  I  are  any  happier  for  knowing  that  the 
plains  are  not  as  flat  as  we  believed  they  were,  and  that  the 
sun  cioesn  t  have  to  burn  a  hole  in  them  every  night  when 
It  sets.  But  I  know  I  believed  that^.«  knew  everything. 
When  I  once  saw  you  smiling  over  a  book  in  your  hand.  I 
thought  It  must  be  a  different  one  from  any  that  I  had  ever 
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seen,  and  perhaps  made  expressly  for  you.  I  can  see  you 
there  still.  Do  you  know"— quite  confidentially— «' that 
you  rernmded  me— of  course  you  were  much  younger— of 
what  I  remembered  of  my  mother  ?  " 

But  Mrs.  Peyton's  reply  of  "Ah,  indeed  !»  albeit  polite, 
mdicated  some  coldness  and  lack  of  animation.  Clarence 
rose  quickly,  but  cast  a  long  and  lingering  look  around 
him. 

"You  will  come  again,  Mr.  Brant,"  said  the  lady  more 
graciously.  "If  you  are  going  to  ride  now,  perhaps  you 
would  try  to  meet  Mr.  Peyton.  He  is  V  already,  and  I 
am  always  uneasy  when  he  is  out  alone-particularly  on 
one  of  those  half-broken  horses,  which  they  consider  good 
enough  for  riding  here.  You  have  ridden  them  before  and 
understand  them,  but  I  am  afraid  that's  another  thing  we 
have  got  to  learn." 

When  the  young  man  found  himself  again  confronting 
the  glittering  light  of  the  courtyard,  he  remembered  the 
interview  and  the  soft  twilight  of  the  boudoir  only  as  part 
of  a  pleasant  dream.  There  was  a  rude  awakening  in  the 
fierce  wind,  which  had  increased  with  the  lengthening 
shadows.  It  seemed  to  sweep  away  the  half-sensuous 
comfort  that  had  pervaded  him,  and  made  him  coldly 
realise  that  he  had  done  nothing  to  solve  the  difficulties 
of  his  relations  to  Susy.  He  had  lost  the  one  change  of 
confiding  to  Mrs.  Peyton-if  he  had  ever  really  intended 
to  do  so.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  do  it  hereafter 
without  a  confession  of  prolonged  deceit. 

He  reached  the  stables  impatiently,  where  his  attention 
was  attracted  by  the  sound  of  excited  voices  in  the  corral. 
Looking  within,  he  was  concerned  to  see  that  one  of  the 
vacqueros  was  holding  the  dragging  bridle  of  a  blown, 
d^usty,  and  foam-covered  horse,  around  whom  a  dozen 
were  gathered.     Even  beneath  its  coating  of  dust 
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and  foam  and  the  half  displaced  saddle  blanket,  Clarence 
immediate^  recognised  the  spirited //«/.  mustang  S 
Peyton  had  ridden  that  morning.  ^ 

;« What's  the  matter?"  said  Clarence,  from  the  gateway. 

The  men  fell  apart,  glancing  at  each  other.  One  sa  d 
quickly  m  Spanish—  ®  ^^^^ 

"Say  nothing  to  Am.     It  is  an  affair  of  the  house." 

them  not  rt  ^'"T'  '°""  '^^^  ^  ^^^^^^^ell  among 
them  not  to  be  overlooked  in  his  equal  command  of 
their  tongue  and  of  them.  "Ah!  come,  now.  What 
drunken  piggishness  is  this?    Speak!" 

fy.n^y'^7''  ^^'  been-perhaps-thrown,"  stammered 
Ae  first  speaker.     .«His  horse  arrives-but  he  does  not 
We  go  to  mform  the  Senora." 

"No,  you  don't  I  Mules  and  imbeciles !  Do  you  want 
;°ii:rm:!"'^^  "  ^^^^^^  Mou.,  every  one  of  VuZd 
The  ^nen  hesitated-but  for  only  a  moment.  Clarence 
had  a  fine  assortment  of  Spanish  epithets,  expletives  and 
objurgations,  gathered  in  his  ro,eo  experience  at  ^  1>!^, 
and  aid  them  about  him  with  such  fervour  and  discrimiS 

--mistaking  their  direction,  actually  cowered  against  the 
stockade  of  the  corral  in  fear     Tn  o««fi, 
varniiPrnc  h.A  u    .•,  another  moment  the 

vacqueros  had  hastily  mounted,  and,  with  Clarence  at  their 
head,  were  dashing  down  the  road  towards  Santa  Ine 
Here  he  spread  them  in  open  order  in  the  grain,  on  e  the; 
side  of  the  track,  himself  taking  the  road 
rJh'J  ^i^  "°^  P^^^^ed  very  far.     For  when  they  had 
reached  the  gradual  slope  which  marked  the  decline   o 
h    second  terrace,  Clarence,  obey-.g  an  instinct  asl  ! 
sistible  as  It  was  unaccountable,  which  for  the  last  flw 
moments  had  been  forcing  itself  upon  him,  :rd:ed^: 
halt.    The  casa  and  corral  had  already  sunken  in  the  plain 
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behind  them ;  it  was  the  spot  where  the  lasso  had  been 
thrown  at  him  a  few  evenings  before.  Bidding  the  men 
converge  slowly  towards  the  road,  he  went  on  more 
cautiously  with  his  eyes  upon  the  track  before  him 
Presently  he  stopped.  There  was  a  ragged  displacement 
of  the  cracked  and  crumbling  soil  and  the  unmistakable 
scoop  of  kicking  hoofs.  As  he  stopped  to  examine  them, 
one  of  the  men  at  the  right  uttered  a  shout.  By  the  same 
strange  instinct  Clarence  knew  that  Peyton  was  found. 

He  was,  indeed,  lying  there  among  the  wild  oats  at  the 
right  of  the  road,  but  without  trace  of  life  or  scarcely 
human  appearance.  His  clothes— where  not  torn  and 
shredded  away— were  partly  turned  inside  out ;  his  shoulders, 
neck,  and  head  were  a  shapeless,  undistinguishable  mask  of 
dried  earth  and  rags,  like  a  mummy  wrapping.  His  left 
boot  was  gone.  His  large  frame  seemed  boneless,  and, 
except  for  the  cerements  of  his  mud-stiffened  clothing,  was 
limp  and  sodden. 

Clarence  raised  his  head  suddenly  from  a  quick  exami- 
nation  of  the  body,  and  looked  at  the  men  around  him. 
One  of  them  was  already  cantering  away.  Clarence  in- 
stantly threw  himself  on  his  horse,  and,  putting  spurs  to  the 
animal,  drew  a  revolver  from  his  holster  and  fired  over  the 
man's  head.  The  rider  turned  in  his  saddle,  saw  his 
pursuer,  and  pulled  up. 

"Go  back,"  said  Clarence,  "or  my  next  shot  won't  miss 
you." 

"I  was  only  going  to  inform  the  Senora,"  said  the  man, 
with  a  shrug  and  a  forced  smile. 

"/will  do  that,"  said  Clarence  grimly,  driving  him  back 
with  him  into  the  waiting  circle;  then  turning  to  them  he 
said  slowly,  with  deliberate  smileless  irony,  "And  now  my 
brave  gentlemen-knights  of  the  bull  and  gallant  mustang 
hunters—/  want  to  inform  you  that  I  believe  that  Mr. 
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Peyton  was  «W<r,rf,  and  if  the  man  who  killed  him  is 
an^here  .h.s  side  of  hell,  /  ime„d  to  find  him.    Go„d 

tt Tin    '"''  """    ^^  "''  "P  *'  body,  you  two,  by 
the  shoulders ;  you  two,  by  the  feet.    Let  your  horses  follow 
for  I  mtend  that  you  four  shall  carry  home  your  masterTn 
your  arms  on  foot.    Now,  forward  to'the  corr' I  byTh  t  k 

tm,l.    Disobey  me,  or  step  out  ofline,  and ■■  he  raised 

the  revolver  ominously. 
If  the  change  wrought  in  the  dead  man  before  them  was 

change  that  during  the  last  few  minutes  had  come  over  the 

who  sat  there,  but  a  haggard,  prematurely  worn,  desperate, 
loohng  avenger,  lank  of  cheek,  and  injected  of  eye  wTo^ 
wh.te  teeth  glistened  under  the  brown  moustache  L.hL 
pale  hps  that  parted  when  his  restrained  breath  now  and 
then  hurriedly  escaped  them. 

the^'ho^es!'""''"'"  """"^  °"  '^  ■"'"  *'""'=  ''^"■"1  """ 

"Hfr*""  ^''\^'"  ""P»°ion.  in  »  terrified  whisper. 

Have  you  not  heard?    It  is  the  son  of  Hamilton  Brar 
the  .ssassin  the  duellist,  he  who  was  fusiladed  in  S 

S  Them   oL"*",  "V't  "°^=  -J"'^"'-     "J""^  M^"a> 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

What  other  speech  passed  between  Clarence  and  Peyton's 
retamers  was  not  known,  but  not  a  word  of  the  intervie  ' 
seemed  to  have  been  divulged  by  those  present.     ItTal 
generany  beheved  and  accepted  that  Judge  Peyton  met  hi 
d  ath  by  bemg  thrown  from  his  half-broken  musta^.  and 

from  Santa  Inez  after  the  body  had  been  borne  To  the 

he  neck  had  been  broken  and  death  had  followed  instan 
taneously.    An  inquest  was  deemed  unnecessary. 

Clarence  had  selected  Mary  to  break  the  news  to  Mrs 
Peyton  and  the  frightened  young  girl  was  too  much  stm  k 
wi  h  the  change  still  visible  in  his  face,  and  the  half 
a.uhoruy  of  his  manner,  to  decline,  or  even  to  fully    pprt 
ciate  the  calamity  that  had  befallen  them.    After  the  fis^ 
benumbing  shock.  Mrs.  Peyton  passed  into  that  stran.e 
exaltaion  of  excitement  brought  on  by  the  immeTai 
necessity  for  action,  followed  by  a  pallid' calm,  whTch    he 
average  spectator  too  often  unfairly  /ro.r^f.      • 
inadequate,  or  anificia,.    rZl'ZrTZZPZ"^, 
ose  strange  compensations  that  wait  on  death  or  dis 
mpture  by  catastrophe,  such  as  the  rude  shaking  down  of 
an  unsettled  Mfe,  the  forcible  realisation  of  what  werVvle 
speculations,  the  breaking  of  old  habits  and  tradSsTd 
the  unloosmg  of  half  conscious  bonds.     Mrs.  Pe«on  ',^th^ 
out  msensibthty  to  her  loss  or  disloyalty  to  her  afeir„n, 
nevertheless  felt  a  relief  to  know  that  sCw     „„w     X 
Susy's  guardian,  tree  to  order  her  new  life  wherever  at^ 
under  what  conditions  she  chose  as  most  favourabk  to  it 
and  that  she  could  dispose  of  this  house  .hat  was  t  a  "  ng 
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to  her  when  Susy  was  away,  and  which  the  girl  herself  had 
always  found  insupportable.  She  could  settle  this  question 
of  Clarence's  relations  to  her  daughter  out  of  hand  without 
advice  or  opposition.  She  had  a  brother  in  the  East  who 
would  be  summoned  to  take  care  of  the  property  This 
consideration  for  the  living  pursued  her  even  while  the 
dead  man's  presence  still  awed  the  hushed  house  •  it  was 
in  her  thoughts  as  she  stood  beside  his  bier  and  adjusted 
the  flowers  on  his  breast,  which  no  longer  moved  for  or 
against  these  vanities,  and  it  stayed  with  her  even  in  the 
solitude  of  her  darkened  room. 

But  if  Mrs.  Peyton  was  deficient,  it  was  Susy  who  filled 
the  popular  idea  of  a  mourner,  and   whose  emotional 
attitude  of  a  grief-stricken  daughter  left  nothing  to  be 
desired.    It  was  she  who,  when  the  house  was  filled  with 
sympathising  friends  from  San  Francisco  and  the  few  near 
neighbours  who  had  hurried  with  condolences,  was  over- 
flowing  m  her  reminiscences  of  the  dead  man's  goodness  to 
her,  and  her  own  undying  afi-ection;  who  recalled  ominous 
things  that  he  had  said,  and  strange  premonitions  of  her 
own,  the  result  of  her  ever-present  filial  anxiety;  it  was  she 
who  had  hurried  home  that  afternoon  impelled  with  vague 
fears  of  some  impending  calamity;  it  was  she  who  drew  a 
picture  of  Peyton  as  a  doting  and  almost  too  indulgent 
parent,  which  Mary  Rogers  failed  to  recognise,  and  which 
brought  back  vividly  to  Clarence's  recollection  her  own 
childish  exaggerations  of  the  Indian  massacre.     I  am  far 
from  saying  that  she  was  entirely  insincere  or  merely  acting 
at  these  moments;  at  times  she  was  taken  with  a  mild 
hysteria,  brought  on  by  the  exciting  intrusion  of  this  real 
event  in  her  monotonous  life,  by  the  attentions  of  her 
friends,  the  importance  of  her  suffering  as  an  only  child 
and  the  advancement  of  her  position  as  the  heiress  of  the 
Robles  Rancho.     If  her  tears  were  near  the  surface  they 
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were  at  least  genuine   anr?  ai     j   , 
reddened  her  pf  ettyeyel  Ms  ou  ^      'l  ™'"  '^'^  ""O 
had  welled  f  J  .h/deSsl?   '  bdnf  T'^.r  5  ''"' 
lent  a  matured  dignity  to  h«  n  ^'    ""  ^''"^^  ''O'^lt 

complexion  with  tS  2eme„  T'r'  ^''"'  ""  ""'^"^ 
was  moved  in  that  IlZTl'''f"'!«-    E™  Clarence 

settled  upon  him  since  hislnf "'' k'''''^''"'™  ""'  ^^^ 
of  his  old  friend.  ^"«'  °"""-'^'=  "ver  the  body 

The  extent  of  that  chanee  had  „r.,  k 
Peyton,  who  had  only  obsf 'ved  th"  cT'  """"^  ^^  **"• 
her  grief  -'*  a  grave^nd  XVr  let     "h!  "''  '""«■ 
for  that.    A  repetition  of  his  bovT        ?     "'  «'""''" 
have  been  distasteful  to  her  at  ^If  ""P-'^-'eness  would 
thought  him  mote  mature  anH        *  '"""'""■    ^he  only 
only  man  now  in  T  ouslrhir''"''- ""=' ='  *« 
invaluable  in  the  emergency  '""""  '"'^  ''«'' 

The  funeral  had  taken  place  at  S,„,.  r 
he  county  gathered  to  pay  Lt  t«  '''  "''"'  ^'^' 
former  fellow-citieen  and  Shh™  f  '"P^'^  '"  ">eir 
bative  victories  they  had  adl  7'  ""l°''  '^8^'  ^"^  "■»- 
!  hfted  into  a  public'^,^^"^^^''  .""<>»  death  had 
!  to  d,e  house  the  same  af  eL„  .r''''  ""'  """"'"il 
:    gWs  in  one  carriage, The  felT  .  ^''""^  '"'<>  'h^ 

and  Clarence  on  horseLck  Thl  ,T™"'^ '"  ""°"'"' 
plateau,  and  Clarence  was  ridini  a  ^i^if  :!?,"="  '"^  «-' 
an  extraordinary  figure  rising  frL  ,u  ^'"""^'  "hen 

'0  gesticulate  7o  hfm  w«  ,  '  Chect f !'"  ^f'™''  '■egan 
first  carriage,  Clarence  bore  down  „  *  .  '''""  <"  ">« 
bk  amazement  it  was  Jim  HooLT,  T"  "■',  ='«"8er.  To 
uwieldy  plough-horsl  he  was  n  '    "h"  » '' ^^^^^^ 

armed  after  his  most  e^travl^an^r  '  ^"""""^  »"d 

a  heavy  rifle  across  hTl^TL  f""  '"  ='''''"°"  "> 
«'h  a  knife  and  revolve  frt'  ^'  ™'  ''''«''=<>  "own 
"i^ing,  and  almost  ruderde^ShisTu: e^  ""°°''  '" 
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Susy. 

"Gord,  Clarence,  it  ain't  fnni in'     tu    o- 
decided  yesterday."  "    ^^^  ^'^*««  t'tle  was 

"  I  knew  it,  you  fool !    It's  v^y-  tU)^  i    xr 

on  ,o.r  land  and  in  pos/e  ^    Wha  .h^VT  ^""^ 
doing /S<?r^;"  ^  "*     '^"^t  the  devil  are  you 

they  conld.  LdTf  ow^d  'ltd  f  "h'  "'  ^'^^  ^" 
««  going  ,0  grab  Tudge^evlont  h  T''  "^  "'^'  ">■=>' 
'he  line,  if  they  coZ  aJT  ,,"""'•  '"^'^"^^  i' ^^s  on 
Gord  .4e.  ^'J-anTthe/eint';  rn?"','  ''"^'  "^ 
rode  down  here  to  warn  ye  »  "°''  ■""  ^"'i 

hi.'l^S' '::x?hifaT""'  ^'""''  ^""'^  --<• 

supreme  „,oaen°™slerlt'^r"'^-    ^'^"  »  '^at 

dearly."  *       *  "  ■"»  weapons,  "I'll  sell  it 

iying  tw"''  """""■  '"  "  '"""^  ---.  "you're  „„, 

"  No,"  said  Jim  hurriedly.    "  I  swear  it  r? 
Honest  Injin  this  ti^e.    X„d  ool    m  h^"™'"    "ol 
ain't  expectin-  you  vet  S,V  .J  ,     ^  ^  '"'"•    They 
road,    if  I  raled  a  la^e  oZ^T  .  >"?  ™"'  ^^  *« 
you're  cr^^in-r^Jfy^ZZ^y  "^  '"""  ""'» 
while  they're  all  lookin^^fofye  in  frl,   f  T  ""'^  «"  '" 
■aise  a  big  row,  and  they  need  't  Z^tT  T  ''"    "' 
wind  of  it  and  brought  a  par^v  wL        r     """'  >"  ™  8°' 

In  a  flash  Clarence  hS?      ^  '""'  *"'"  ^^"'^  'n^^" 
Jim's  phantasy  "^  "'"""'"  ^  f^»»'We  plan  „„t  of 

"<^'tt';t.,rl""';;rf ,''''  o.d  companion-,  hand. 
-^eeth^earJage-^^XXrSrt:: 


The  Sisters'  title  Wi 


as 


'  voice,  "you're  not 


Susy. 
alarm.     Don't  mind  hn»  i     ..  ^95 

"■-"van.  .•„  r  "■;:■•  "  '-"■"'■"  ^  ""^0,,  ,„. 
."erode  quickly  back  m  ,u    . 
wmdo„  Mrs,  Pey,„'„.,  ct,  '  f""'  ''"'  "'"^e,  «  whose 
^™-    He  told  he,  L;"/^«  "^."'^dy  question," g 
=ndwha.  he  proposed  .o1^  '""  ~"^'=*'^  o<  .he  aUackf 

Kou  have  shown  your!.lf„  . 
»ome„e  ihan  this,"  he  add'ed  a°ie  1°"!  1"  """^^^  "f  "»«= 
for  your  courage.    I  have  ol  ^  ^^    *"  '  *"=  "o  fea  s 
'0  "e  .0  pu.  you  back  a.  o„«  „       ""^ '"  '™^'  ^<>"«e 
P'«e„ce  there,  just  now  is  S,.       '  °'"  °""  '"'»=     Your 
«v«  happens  afterwards"    "°  °"^ '"'P"™"' 'hing-whal 

and  nXirnt'';sr:Lrrr  <■"""■-<'-»- 

her  handsome  eyes  •  thl ,  ""a''  ^  fainf  (ire  cam^  i„! 

flying  beacon,Ss*.  J^:;:f' ,'  «"«^d  .heir  o^a  h t 
'"d.gnan.  breath.  They"  re^.'f  ""'^'^  ^nd  suspended 
overmuch  used  to  i^^Z^      "'""  ^"■»«°'.  and  not 

*ou  must  eet  Hnnrt,  u  /■ 

-  on  foot  .hrfugh  r:^:  r  r  ™'=t."'^ "'"-  -d  foi,ow 

ri'!  *'"•  ^^^'O"'  "o  your  bL"'.'"''"g'"  he  added! 
She  had  been  thinkin..  of  if,        ""^°"'  »""dow.» 
"The  vine  has  CL  1  T'  '""^  ""'^'''d. 
"If ithasn'twemusf^f       ^"''    *«  «M. 
sin^ply.  ™"  ^^uee^e  through  them,-  she  returned 

At  the  end  of  the  terrace  ri 
kepedthem  from  .he  carnage     T^  '""°"""^''  ^nd 
front  of  the  <•««,  and  tied  h,-    ^    ^°'"''  '°  *e  corral  in 
""iag^    Then  ;ith  11^?^       °"'  '^'"'"'  "-e  seld 
"e^plunged  into  .he  gr^n"  ^'''0°  «°^  '"e  two  young  gwf 

~g  tdi'brandl;  '^^^^in  Shoes  slipped  i„  .,. 
"--'^Penes.  but  they  utt^e^lX^^'Ct: 
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ulterior  thought  was  in  their  minds,  they  were  bent  only 
on  one  thing  at  that  moment— on  entering  the  house  at 
any  hazard.  Mrs.  Peyton  had  lived  long  enough  on  the 
frontier  to  know  the  magic  power  of  possession.  Susy 
already  was  old  enough  to  feel  the  acute  feminine  horror 
of  the  profanation  of  her  own  belongings  by  alien  hands. 
Clarence,  more  cognisant  of  the  whole  truth  than  the 
others,  was  equally  silent  and  determined;  and  Mary 
Rogers  was  fired  with  the  zeal  of  loyalty. 

Suddenly  a  series  of  blood-curdling  yells  broke  from  the 
direction  of  the  corral,  and  they  stopped.  But  Cla-ence 
at  once  recognised  the  well-known  war-whoop  imitation  of 
Jim  Hooker— infinitely  more  gruesome  and  appalling  than 
the  genuine  aboriginal  challenge.  A  half-dozen  shots  fired 
in  quick  succession  had  evidently  the  same  friendly  origin. 
"Now  is  our  time,"  said  Clarence  eagerly.  "We  must 
run  for  the  house." 

They  had  fortunately  reached  by  this  time  the  angle  of 
the  adobe  wall  of  the  casa,  and  the  long  afternoon  shadows 
of  the  building  were  in  their  favour.  They  pressed  for- 
ward eagerly  with  the  sounds  of  Jim  Hooker's  sham  en- 
counter still  in  their  ears,  mingled  with  answering  shouts 
of  defiance  from  strange  voices  wi.hin  the  building  towards 
the  front. 

They  rapidly  skirted  the  wall,  even  passing  boldly  before 
the  back  gateway,  which  seemed  empty  and  deserted,  and 
the  next  moment  stood  beside  the  narrow  window  of  the 
boudoir.  Clarence's  surmises  were  correct;  the  iron  grat- 
ing was  not  only  loose,  but  yielded  to  a  vigorous  wrench, 
the  vine  itself  acting  as  a  lever  to  pull  out  the  rusty  bars! 
The  young  man  held  out  his  hand,  but  Mrs.  Peyton,  with 
the  sudden  agility  of  a  young  girl,  leaped  into  the  window, 
followed  by  Mary  and  Susy.  The  inner  casement  yielded 
to  her  touch ;  the  next  moment  they  were  within  the  room.     ^ 
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'^Z'^lT'''''''"'  ""  "'""""»"'  '-..appeared 
we  can  boU  .hem  ou..»  ^'"'  "  """»  ""^ 

i^:':zz:;:r''^ '- '-  »-<=  -"'<■  '»«■..  »o.d. 

"  Of  course  I  am,  but  not  in  /Aj/  wav     r ,~     •         ._ 
Ihtfnnlgale."  '"■>'*«  way.    I  am  going  m  by 

She  would  have  detained  him,  but  mth  a  quicit  wave  of 
h.a  hand  he  left  her,  and  ran  swiftly  ,n,„„d  the  ^ironhi 
..«  toward  the  front.    The  gate  was  half  open    "  dol 
e«,.ed  men  were  gathered  before  i,  and  in'he  arohwav 
and  among  them,  whitened  with  dust,  black.„«d  S 
powder,  and  apparently  glutted  with  rap L,   nd  sffl  ho  d 
mg  a  revolver  in  his  hand,  was  Jim  Hookerl    1  rl„ 
app^ached  the  men  ,„ick,y  re/reated  insi      >fe  "fe  and 

within  roughly  demanded  his  bustaess       '"'  *  """  ''""' 
quietly"'*  '°  '"  "''"'"  "'  '«^  P-'^."=»id  Clarence 

^ugh;,       But  I  Icalhlate  i,  don't  return  the  compli- 

"He  probably  will  when  he  reads  this  note  to  his  en, 
Ployer'co,  inued  Clarence  still  coolly,  selec  ing  a  oa™ 
from  h,.,  pocket-book.      It  was  add^'ssed  .0  pranS 
Robles,  Supermtendent  of  "The  Sister,'  Tin...      j  ?? 

rected  him  to  give  Mr  Clarence  P---,^  '  '''" 

E  =  mr.  i^iarence  iirant  free  access  to  the 
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property  and  the  fullest  "^formation  concerning  it  The 
mn  took  it,  glanced  at  it,  .ooked  again  at  Clarence,  and 
rften  passed  the  paper  to  a  third  man  among  the  group  in 
the  courtyard.  The  latter  read  it,  and  approached  the 
gate  carelessly. 
*•  Well,  what  do  you  want  ?  " 

•'I  am  afraid  you  have  the  advantage  of  me  in  beinj? 
able  to  transact  business  through  bars,"  said  Clarence, 
with  slow  but  malevolent  distinctness;  "and  as  mine  is 
important,  I  think  you  had  better  open  the  gate  to  me." 

The  slight  laugh  that  his  speech  had  evoked  from  the 
bystanders  was  checked  as  the  leader  retorted  angrily- 

"That's  all  very  well,  but  how  do  I  know  that  you're 
the  man  represented  in  that  letter?  Pancho  Robles  may 
know  you— but  /  don't." 

'  ..tJ^""*  ^°"  '''"'■  ^""^  °"^  ""^"y  ^^''^y''  said  Clarence, 
mere  is  a  man  among  your  party  who  knows  me— Mr 
Hooker.    Ask  him." 

The  man  turned  with  a  quick  mingling  of  surprise  and 
suspicion  to  the  gloomy,  imperturbable  Hooker.  Clarence 
could  not  hear  the  reply  of  that  young  gentleman,  but  it 
was  evidently  not  wanting  in  his  usual  dark,  enigmatical 
exaggeration.     The  man  surlily  opened  the  gate. 

"AH  the  same,"  he  said,  still  glancing  suspiciously  at 
Hooker,  '« I  don't  see  what  Ac's  got  to  do  with  you." 

"A  great  deal,"  said  Clarence,  entering  the  courtyard 
and  stepping  into  the  veranda  ;  "/le's  one  of  my  tenant^-' 

"Your  whatr  said  the  man,  with  a  coarse  •  n"b  of 
incredulity.  '  ' 

"My  tenants,"  repeated  Clarence,  glancing  around  the 

courtyard  carelessly.      Nevertheless,  he  was  relieved  to 

--ce  that  the  three  or  four  Mexicans  of  the  party  did 

no.  -.-. ,  to  bf  old  retainers  of  the  Rancho.     There  was 

lio  r .  '  nc?  ;i  the  internal  treachery  he  had  feared. 
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«t  ZT''"TS'  1''^°'^  '^^  '"^"^  ^'"^h  an  uneasy  glance 
at  the  faces  of  the  others. 

"Ves,"  K.iid  Clarence,  with  business  brevity  "and  fnr 
the  ma.,..  „,-.,. ,,_auh„„,h  j  h„,  „„  ^ason'.o  tpr! 

her       !,  eems  to  be  the  same  as  yours-to  hold  possession 
"f  tte  house  1     With  .his  difference,  however,"  he  con 
-ued,  takmg  a  document  from  his  pocket.     "  Here  is  the 
cer  ,fica,c,  signed  by  the  County  Clerk,  of  "     b  ,  of 
ale  of  the  entire  Sisters'  t,tle  ,0  m,.     I.  includes  the  whole 
.wo  leagues  from  Fair  Plains  to  the  old  boundary  Itae  „f 
.h  s  Rancho    wh.ch  you  forcibly  entered  this  Irning. 
There  ,3  ihe  document ;  examine  it  if  you  like.     The  onfy 
shadow  of  a  cla,m  you  could  have  .0  .his  proper.y  you 
would  have  .0  derive  from  „„.    The  only  excuse  you  col 

And  n  fhV"  °' "'"'^""=='  "°'"''  "^  -ders'froml 
And  all  .hat  you  have  done  this  morning  is  only  the 
asscr„on  of  my  legal  right  to  this  house.  If  I  disavow 
your  act-as  I  migh,_i  kave  you  as  helpless  as  any  tramp 
Ihat  was  ever  kicked  from  a  doorstep-as  any  burglar  Zt 
was  ever  collared  on  the  fence  by  a  co^.able  " 
It  was  the  truth.     There  was  no  denying  the  authority 

power  and  significance.  There  was  consternation,  stupe- 
Con  and  even  a  h,  lf.humorous  recogi.ition  of  fhe 
b  «d,.y  of  then  ;„sition  on  most  of  the  faces  around  him 
I'l^ngruous  as  .he  scene  was,  i.  was  made  still  moTe 
grotesque  by  the  attitude  of  Jim  Hooker.  Ruthless  y 
abandonmg  the  party  of  convicted  trespassers,  he  s.alked 

b  en^In  r,'°  *'  ^""'  ^'"^"«  """  *=  ^"  Of  l-avi  g 
«!?i.H       ,  '"'■"^""^  '■"  *=  ''•"''  ""d  -  n-i^n  of 

expec.orated  .obacco-jmce  on  the  ground  between  him 
and  his  lale  compamoiis,  as  if  to  form  a  line  of  demarcation. 
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was  no  coward,  to  himself  again!  ""*  ^"-  "'"' 

"Shut  tlie  gate,  tliere,"  he  sliouted. 

detore,;::  elated''   '°^^"-"  "«-■   -»  •""'e'i 

square  inch  of  ho^iing  "ir^l^s  '  bette  f  1^1^^ 
Francisco,  and  1  wish  you  joy  of  vour  d  ^  -  ,,  f  ^^" 
you  may  have  go.  a  whole  Ac  H.keti;::^.'^  °°"  ''"^™ ' 
g>oomyJim,..atyourbaclt.  Cw^h^'  P°""'"8  ""he 
all  your  friends  you've  forgotfen  ».  ,f • '°'"'  """'^  ""' 
got^possession,  and  we  have?  """«-^'"'  ''"^°'' 

That's  just  where  we  diffpr  "  c^;^  r-j 

if  you  take  the  .rou Je  tfekm   e  theT  '°°"^'  "'°' 
see  that  it  is  alreadv  in       ^"""'"e  the  house  you  will 

/.«»  ""^  '"  P''^^'^'"'"  »f  Mrs-  Peyton-«, 

nevtthX.X^^fLl"'  '^r-'""'-    ^■"  -«  ™. 

«on.    Mrs.  Pe^^o^ota  "been  ^d  of'""?'^  '""^■ 
was  listening  in  the  Dassa„^  ,,T  ™"'"8.  aid 

entered  the  gallerv   SI^;  u     I  """'°"  "'  h"  "^"e 

Slight  look  of^:;rto:ier;:vr  '^i'-  ™= 

had  just  heard  of  Clarencerowner    i      „r  """  't' 
suggestion  of  her  havin.,  h„„  °™ersmp,   only  gave  the 

her  peaceful  sec    s  o„    'on,  of  thrr^"^  *''""«<'  » 
with  a  frightened  rf7„V.    .!,.  """"'"^  '""-"ed  pale, 

*e  figureytrdeldTanltil^r^^^'  ^^  '  "'  ^"-'^^ 
The  group  fell  back.     The  eam^  ^. 

No  one  recognised  ,t  more  quckl  Than  Thr"' K,"'' 

themselves.     More  than   fh.f    J  ^®  gamblers 

.hey  were-thay  stil!""  tlnnL^^f  t^,  "' 
-n,  and  every  hat  was  slowly  do  Jtte  leX" 


I 


owards  the  gateway, 
led  the  leader,  who 


>•  again,   he  turned 

as  regards  the  title. 
d  legally  own  every 
;ween  this  and  San 

C  ool's  bargain ; 

lat,"  pointing  to  the 
all  your  money  and 
■hing— you  haven't 

arence  coolly,  "for 

le  house  you  will 

Mrs.  Peyton--»/y 

ions.     But  he  was, 
sed  dramatic  situa- 
d  of  waiting,  and 
ition  of  her  name 
)ung  ladies.     The 
he  revelation  she 
\   only  gave  the 
:dly  disturbed  in 
cans  turned  pale, 
IS  ii  he  expected 

over— and  lost. 

"   the  gamblers 

and  lawless   as 

ilry  of  Western 

the  three  black 
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figures  that  stood  silently  in  the  eallerv      An^ 

getic  speech  began  to  loosen  th!?'  A     '"""  ^P°^°- 

discomfited  leader  '  '"''^'^  '^^^^^  ^^  the 

staZ:~Z"^"'°^'  '""^'^  ^''  -  -  -  the  house,"  he 

afr^cfed'voile"  ^'^rte'"  1"'^?^^^'  ^°"^'^^"^'  ^^'  ^^^'g^tiy 
you  came  in  at'  the  gat"     "'^'  "'°  ^'^  '^^"^^  J-^  as 

wafsr^^pXC  s'uddeTV'"^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^"^  ''' 
theatrica^l  a^titufe  Itkfd  fh:;:^^  ''xh  ^^"j 
been  a  sudden  ominous  silence  a  the  wh/  ?  ^'^ 
rescue  seemed  to  be  revealed  fnf»,  .     °^^  P^°*  °^ 

words.     But  a  sense  of  Zf^      ""  '"  '^°'^  ^"^^^'0"^ 
the  only  perce^  tl  "^^^^^^^^^^^  °^!-  - 

such  assemblies  here  sudd.nT  ^ .       *^^  P'''^°"s  of 

burst  into  a  loud  Lu'h  1  k  '"'''^'^  ^''''^'  ^^'  ^^^^er 
and  with  wadng  lite  h'  "^'^  ''^°''  ^^  ^^^  ^^^ers, 
through  the  ga?e  '  ^'°^'  ^"^^^  ^^^P^  P^^^^fully  ««; 

lan^tnlllr'^t'd^^^^^^^^^  f'^"'  T^  ^^^-^"^  the 
intently  on  Clarence  '''°"  ^"'^^>''  '^'"^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

Jlie :  h- XTk.'^  ""^"^  ^^"^^'  ^^  '^^  ^-^^^"^  blood 

Th7pu:chtronl"^ers'^^^^^^^^^^^  ^'°"^'  ^^  ^^^^- 
^e-M.Peyto:X-r-~ZS^ 

^^hif^^^^^^^  eyes 

"WhUlesfme'  f/r'' ''"-^'^'"^  ^^P^'"  ^'^  ^usy. 
-y*  "'ess  me  — m  a  lower  voce— "if  that  kn't  th.f 

lymg  old  J,m  Hooker  sunding  .here  by  the  gl.")"       *" 
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CHAPTER  VIII, 

Judge  Peyton  had  bequeathed  his  entire  property  un- 
condu,onaIly  to  his  wife.    But  his  affairs  were  Cd  to 

.L^  u\!^  ^r^'''  ""^  ^''  P^P^^^  '"  'confusion;  and 
although  Mrs.  Peyton  could  discover  no  actual  record  of 
he  late  transaction  with  Mr.  Brant,  which  had  saved  her 
the  possession  of  the  homestead,  it  was  evident  that  he 
had  spent  large  sums  in  speculative  attempts  to  maintain 
the  mtegrity  of  his  estate.  That  enormous  domain,  aT  gh 
perfectly  unencumbered,  had  been  nevertheless  unremune 

th  o?h'T.'  ''""''■'''  "^'^   ^^  "^'Sation,  and   panly 
through    he  systematic  depredations  to  which  its  grea^ 

rTtldT  '''''''riT''''^  boundary  had  subjected 
It.     It  had  been  invaded  by  squatters  and  "jumpers,"  who 
had  sown  and  reaped  crops  without  discovery;  its  cattle 
and  wild  horses  had  strayed  or  been  driven  beyond    ' 
m-defined  and  hopeless  limits.     Against  these  dffficultie 
the  widow  felt  herself  unable  and  unwilling  to  contend  and 
with  the  advice  of  her  friends  and  her  lawyer  she  conduded 
o  sell  the  estate,  except  that  portion  covered  by  the  Sisters' 
title,  which,  with  the  homestead,  had  been  reconvey  d    o 
her  by  Clarence.     She  retired  with  Susy  to  the  house   n 
San  Francisco,  leaving  Clarence  to  occupy  and  hold  the 

The  Robles  Rancho  thus  became  the  headquarters  of  the 
new  owner  of  the  Sisters'  title,  from  which  he  ad^iled 
Its  affairs,  vis.ted  its  encumbencies,  overlooked  and  su  veyed 
Its  lands,  and-occasionally-collected  its  rents.  There 
were  not  wanting  critics  who  averred  that  these  were 
scarcely  remunerative,  and  that  the  young  San  Francisco 
fine  gentleman-who  was  only  Hamil  on  Brant's  Irnafter 
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entire  property  un- 
ffairs  were  found  to 
i  in  confusion;  and 

no  actual  record  of 
ifhich  had  saved  her 
vas  evident  that  he 
ttempts  to  maintain 
•us  domain,  although 
ertheless  unremune- 
^igation,  and   partly 
to  which  its  great 
idary  had  subjected 
nd  "jumpers,"  who 
iscoveryj  its  cattle 

driven  beyond  its 
3t  these  difficulties 
ng  to  contend,  and 
(vyer  she  concluded 
ered  by  the  Sisters' 
2en  reconveyed  to 
y  to  the  house  in 
upy  and  hold  the 
•der  was  restored, 
sadquarters  of  the 
1  he  administered 
3ked  and  surveyed 
its  rents.    There 

that  these  were 
ig  San  Francisco 
Brant's  son  after 


all,  yet  who  wished  to  anPfh«  ^-    •.        , 

landholder-had  ^adeavS^  foSh'"    ^'^"'  "''  '^'^^ 
say  that  one  of  his  „„„  71'  ''"'■«'""•    '  «""=  to 

his  secret  heart  i„c,i:ed   TZ'.Tf''  ^""  «°°'--  '" 

Clarence's  specukUons  an  ac,  of  fa     '  '"'  '°'"'^''  "P™ 
vanity.  "^""'f^'-SMing  and  inordinate 

Indeed,  the  belligerent  Jim  had  partly-and  of 
darkly-mtimated  something  of  this  to  t,.'  5  """^• 
reunion  at  the  ma  during  .h.  7    1         >""  "'^'''  ^"^' 

successful  reocc„pa.ioaTdctrentrr:li:i''"^''J'= 
older  caprices,  and  her  remark  on  Sr  i  ''"'™'"^"»«  her 

»™,  was  quite  surprised  a,  the  ea      fa    r^"'"™  " 
reception  of  this  fo«-nt..„  ^  familiamy  of  her 

Bm  he  was  s.il  ImT  "crer™  °' ''"'  ^''"*-''- 

'i".e.  >  singular  sympatSTnll^dlrf/"  f  "'»' 
and  an  odd  similaritv  nf  «.   """^^s^andrng  of  each  other, 

between  then^  rwaVa  paTtT^H  "'""  ^"'  ^^^--■- 
that  neither  the  sympathv  nl  .  Tr^"'''"^"^  ^'^^^"^'^"^y 
particular  friendshi;'o  1"^    ^  ^'^'^  ^.^^^^^^  any 

"mutual  antagonism  and  TspLon  \/"\^'''  '''^''  ^ 
polite  to  Clarence's  former  ^''-  ^^^^on,  coldly 

.acious  to  hrpiesirrr^^rSai^rTr '"^ 

■1.  preoccupied  with  the  annoyanceTnH  .'  "°""' 

r^ue.  references  to  the  o/d;s\rthrdettt 

"yi™  t'the":'  iLd'*:  '™^  *"  ^°"  '-'■"^o 

papoose?"  she  said rchievousTy   "'  ""  ''  ""  '""'- 

But  Jim,  who  had  no  desire  to  recall  i,;. 
position  before  Mrs.  Peyton  or  r!r  ^   "'""  """""^ 

responsive.     Clarence   Vi?h  "  °.'™«'  "^s  only  vaguely 

seeming  eviden::  oflsy'tyl^r;;"'  '""^"^^  '^^'^- 
found  himself  even  more  a  uS'l  *d  ^"""'"''"^ 
caused  Mrs.  Peyton,  and  was  i  '  *'  ^"'"''  *' 
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Hooker's  reticence.     For  he  had  seen  IltfU  «r  o 
Peyton's  death,  and  there  had  beernoletlf^^^^ 
secret  interviews.    Neither  had  hT  Z  ^P'''''°"  °^  ^heir 
could  judge-noticed  the  on, tion     H    h^H  "  ''  '^ 
than  usually  kind,  gentle,  and  orotec^nl'n  hif"  "°" 
towards  her  with  Uhu  .J  ^^^'^tecnng  m  his  manner 

pLs"7  I  ,„""""«.  "'=''™»«»  '"""gh  which  he  had 

S  and  oZr'""""  °f  -^P°"»ib"i'y  to  his  dead 

SZi     He  h'r  'T'  P'^^^^-P^"""  'hat  was  always 
n  nis  mm     He  behevcd  .t  would  pass  in  time.    Yet  he 
felt  a  certain  satisfaction  that  she  was  no  k„        If 
trouble  him    eir,nf    «f  7  '""8"  ^'''«  '<> 

Yet  so  great  was  his  inexperience  th^f  L  uZ      J 

pathe.icsimplicityofpe.ep'.rtrat*  h  wt'^:/.„te 
slow  maturing  of  his  love  for  hor  ,„j  .i.  .  t  ™ 

to  make  her  Lppy  But  thktl  t' '''  ™'  ''"'  ^"^ 
of  later  T„=f  „  „  ,  ™'  something  to  be  thoueht 
ol  later.    Just  now  ProvicJ-nce  seemed  to  haw  r,ff,„.i  u- 

a  vocation  and  a  purpose  that  his  id"  ad^e  cjncetd  ne^ 

:ro:iy.i^rw-t;-,--r--:^-;^s 

-had  come  to  the  Rancho     Th"  t '  :  tot?  '°  'T' 
warm.  mois.  breath  of  the  south-weft  Trades Td  tf  JeJ 


'n  little  of  Susy  since 
no  repetition  of  their 
lor  she— as  far  as  he 

He  had  been  more 
cting  in  his  manner 
ever,  to  any  response 
ous  of  some  change 
len  .16  thought  of  it 
rough  which  he  had 
isibility  to  his  dead 
tion  that  was  always 
ss  in  time.     Yet  he 
5  no  longer  able  to 
1  she  pained  Mrs. 
s  of  taking  the  old 
ting  between  them. 
t  he  believed  with 

this  was  due  to  the 
lat  he  was  still  able 
thing  to  be  thought 
0  have  offered  him 
5lescence  had  never 
pacity  for  patience 
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Tha  broad  expL  of  ;  4„tf  '^T  "'"  '""  ^^^^^ 
g^e.  dark,  /he  h  ddefwrds  ofthe '''  T  ^""^"''^  '"-^ 
strengthet>ed  in  their  so]iZl  f-  "'^/■"""'■'-cleared  and 
hollows  .ha.  ^J^ZTZt^Fr' ;'''"'  "■'  '™'^  ""O 
Thedis.inguishi„g„r,„rnt"l         "  """"'"^  «'^''»»' 

h^d  changed  i.s  cLsT  TZ"    u'iHr,: '° '"'  '^"*'' 
buff  and  green.  ^"°  masqueraded  in 

Ve.  there  were  leaden  days,  when  half  th, 
seemed  to  be  seen  through  pa  isadr^f  T'P"" 

slish.  indine  between  the  .emces  bl/  '  '"''"  *' 
cascade  and  .he  sures.  hoofs  s^  on  ."au/om'""' 
mud;  when  cattle  were  hn„„..)     /  °'  """uous 

way,  and  the  cr  i„:  of '^1' T  '"T  ''°''  ""  "sh- 
ford.  There  were  days  oV  T  .X'  ™^  '  "'"^"""^ 
Shrivelled  stalks  of  ,d  oats  w  e"s  -cierS  ."'"  '"^ 
lay  across  each  other  in  rigid  aneles  Tnf,  ^'^  '"'' 

came  up  from  the  writhinlL'tp'sTn  ^^"1°'*"" 
There   were   long    »ear/  „^\.7;  ".tLrf  ""''• 
hammering  on  the  red  tiles  of  the  JL  fn!?  ^  <'°™Pou"-, 
the  shingles  of  the  new  veranda   Sh        """""""^  "" 
to  be  borne.    Alone,  but'ont  le^nt    ^^  ""'  """"' 
storm-stayed  tenant  /rom  Fa,r  Vi  w  r,  '        '"  '"'^"°"'' 
a.  such  times,  questioned  the  eto' ?.r"  ,"'?'"  ""'• 
Lis    impassioned    na.ure.       D«    hf  ?''  ''f  "T  "P™ 
accustomed  to  monastic  ,..!„  \  *'''*'')'    '>«=» 

J^'A^:.  and  he  d^n  t  r  ?ec.  th"a."L  .I'r*  "'"^  ^'  ^' 
indulgences  might  have  been  Xtof  fXT™  "' 
time  letters  reached  him   fmm  1  ""'«  '<• 

Francisco-a  few  pleasam    f      V     '"'"'  ~"''  "'  ^an 

answer  .0  his  owIchoS  J   hUT   "'^-    ^^^'™'   '" 
the  news  of  the  fat^I  Trj  b  ie^         stewardship,  giving 

ments,    She  was  »™  ^'  ^t  ,S  """"""^  '"^'^  »-- 
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afraid  that  Susy 


lys  sensitive  nature  chafed 
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hm,  b„,  he  accepeed  it  stoically  Hetnde^?  '"":'' 
old  house,  from  which  the  nerfum^^f  J  °'"  ">= 

to  have  evaporated  •  ve,  ^^/T.  .  °'"""'^'"'  ^^^J 
Play&I  permissiot  he  n  er  ■„"  1^'"^  ^"-  ''=y'-'» 
the  boudoir,  and  tept  it^er^rriolr"  "'  ^"""'  °' 

whf;r:::r:ad:'„  i^ira'"^'v°°"'  °-  -™-« 

'his  Indian,  haC:Xf.~:  „t  ^d"  '  '^"'^  '° 
't  with  a  certain  dog-like  fidJfft  K?  y*"" ''=">  ««Procated 
ness  that  was  part  of  hTs  na,    f    h/T.'k'^''"^  '"*™"- 
possessed  with  Clarence  throZ  «  ?       ^  '^"'  ^^'^  P'=- 
where  the  young  A^e^^:  rg    e  o  i't^td"  ^J'  ^'"^^^ 
record  among  the  common  peopk      H^lfi t  ^  '""'""''^ 
to  approve  of  his  follies  befom?h.%       ?  5      """^  ?'«='« 
less  and  lordly  land  purchaleln  '1^'  "'  "^'^  P'°fit. 

-  corroborative  testir^-'Sf  ^e "hMat'  m*.'"  ''™ 
you,"  he  had  said  oracularly  "  Whl^  ^°  "°°'^'  "^^'^ 
sacrificed  by  monerels?   A,Li    T"='°"'e  was  his  father 

He  stoo/theZtbrefo  in  Id    "'l'^'"™  "■^-^^'"" 
steaming  through  ^sXiuZ:Z^''Tf"'^''^""'''' 

you  off  your  hors'e  if yo^so  mu  h  as  hftld  ''  '  "  "'=" 
let  the  wind  get  inside  your  .""X  if''  f^f™^  ^'^ 
earamba,  i„  fift,  varas'your  S'e'  "were  .it  ^  """- 
your  hoofs  were  earthen  plasters  I  '""''•  '""^ 

me^TetX^r  tof""  ''^^"°'  -«■"  "^  "ith 
^"ttherdevelopm^eS.  "r^^-Jero'l^^r'^  ^"^^ 


'  the  gay  city,  but  she 
e  to  Robles  when  the 
bstitute  for  those  brief, 
hich  had  so  charmed 
[e  wandered  over  the 
>f  domesticity  seemed 
nding  Mrs.  Peyton's 
upon  the  sanctity  of 
ed. 

s  room  one  morning 
had  taken  a  fancy  to 
who  had  reciprocated 
Iso  a  feline  indirect- 
had  been  early  pre- 
iman  at  El  Refugio, 
had  left  a  romantic 
fe  had  been  pleased 
'^Jedge  of  his  profit- 
lended  itself  to  him 
lidalgo  blood,  mark 
fore  was  his  father 
believe  me— bah  I" 
cy  and  confidential, 
exhaling  a  blended 
e  smoke. 

>ticed,  a  brigand's 
vicked!  It  blew 
5d  your  arms,  and 
as  for  the  mud— 
e  like  bear's,  and 

t  sought  him  with 
patiently  awaited 
t  on — 
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'rough  and  hollows  beCw LllT"  '1.'°  '^•'«'  O"'  the 
="<i,  look  yoa  I   to  uncover'  th.        ""'''  ^''^  *«  fi'Ws. 
-•-aeever  ,he  summer  ZZ  S  ",'  '"""^O  -" 
even  as  a  miracle  tha.  Jos^  Mende.  "     .  ^"^^"^^  "  "»= 
lowers,  came  upon  a  silver  buHo„  T  ''v^'  '""  *»  ««' 
he  had  lost  in  the  early  slmer     Z  '"' "'""^'  "^ch 
"ommg  that,  rememberLw  1  l"**  "  ""^  »"'>'  «■« 
Don  Clarencio  had  sought  the  m.^      T^  "■'*  ""'«  «« 
ofthe  Sefior  Peyton  when  hisbodv      ^r''*'  ''"■"  «■'  f°<» 
con,  had  thought  he  would  looktrT  °""/'  ""'■  ^»^»- 
second  terrace.    And  beholH  m    T     ™  *«  >''''''  of  the 
Soaked  with  mud  and  ^Xtl "'  """ '  "  ^^  *^- 
"«  alive.    To  the  very  spin  ''  "''"°  «>'  Se«or 

befor:  cCc:  '  Th/Tungr  i'':  "T  ^"O  -^^  '' 
'"  «Pite  of  its  weather-beaten  conrf  ,'""''  '"°«"''«<f  " 
'-que  and  drunken  inco  Se„cv t".".  '"'  "=  "''  "'  Sro- 
eorrectappearance  of  Peyton  ih.?  '  °'"""''  '™  and 

ke  said,  in  a  low  voice  ™  '''"=•    "  I' «  ">e  same,- 

l>orse.ha,rs  twisted  and  oaught  in  thj   I       "'''"   *  few 
'owe      Good  1    Is  it  the  haf  ofThet      ?  ""'"'^  °'  "«' 
Clearly  not,  and  in  truth  not      T,     .    ?  *«  ^^^or  rode  ? 
a"d  belly  ofthe  horse    ittnotth^    °  '°"«  *■"  ''^  «anks 
and  the  mane.    How  com  s  it  therJ"?  '°'°""  ^  *=  'ail 
'W'sted  horse-hair  rope  of  a  X        !    ^'  '°"'^'  fto-"  'he 
cow-hide  thongs  ofthe  r  gu^Ltf  r'  '■™'"  *»  ^'^^ed 
''■^^o  slips  not  much,  but  ho  ds    th       "  ''^'"">-     The 
strangles."  "'  '""''''  ""e  ra/a  slips  much  and 

qui^kt  *"'•  ^'^""'  "-  -'  «'angied,'.  said  Clarence 
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No  for  the  noose  of  the  Haia  was  perhaps  large-who 
knows?  It  might  have  shpped  down  his  arms,  pinioned 
him,  and  pulled  him  off.  Truly,  such  has  been  known 
before!  Then  on  the  ground  it  slipped  again,  or  he 
perhaps  worked  it  off  to  his  feet  where  it  caught  on  his 
spur  and  then  he  was  dragged  until  the  boot  came  off,  and 
behold— he  was  dead."  ' 

This  had  been  Clarence's  own  theory  of  the  murder,  but 
he  had  only  half  confided  it  to  Incarnacion.  He  silently 
examined  the  spur  with  the  accusing  horse-hair,  and  placed 
It  m  his  desk.     Incarnacion  continued— 

"There  is  not  a  vacquero  in  the  whole  Rancho  who  has 
a  horse-hair  rtata.  We  use  the  braided  cow-hide-  it  is 
heavier  and  stronger;  it  is  for  the  bull  and  not  the  man. 
The  horse-hair  nata  comes  from  over  the  range— South  » 

There  was  a  dead  silence,  broken  only  by  the  drummin- 
of  the  rain  upon  the  roof  of  the  veranda.  Incarnacion 
slightly  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"Don  Clarencio  does  not  know  the  Southern  county? 
Francisco  Robles,  cousin  of  the  'Sisters '-he  they  call 
'Pancho'- comes  from  the  South.  Surely  when  Don 
Clarencio  bought  the  title  he  saw  Francisco,  for  he  was 
the  steward?"  "e  was 

"I  dealt  only  with  the  actual  owners  and  through  my 
bankers  in  San  Francisco,"  returned  Clarence  abstractedly 

Incarnacion  looked  through  the  yellow  corners  of  his 
murky  eyes  at  his  master. 

"Pedro  Morales,  who  was  sent  away  by  Senor  Peyton 
IS  the  foster  brother  of  Francisco.  They  were  much 
together.  Now  that  Francisco  is  rich  from  the  gold  Don 
Clarencio  paid  for  the  title  they  come  not  much  together. 
But  Pedro  IS  rich  too.  Mother  of  God!  He  gambles  and 
IS  a  fine  gentleman.  He  holds  his  head  high-even  over 
the  Americanos  he  gambles  with.    Truly,  they  say  he  can 
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with  the  best  of  them.    He  boasts  and  swells  him- 


shoot 

self,  this  Pedro !    He  says  if  all 


,  .       ^  says  if  all  the  old  families  were  iiKe 

him  they  would  drive  those  Western  swine  back  over  the 
mountams  again." 

Clarence  raised  his  eyes,  caught  a  subtle  yellow  flash 
from  Incarnacion's,  gazed  at  him  suddenly,  and  rose 
•'I  don't  think  I  have  ever  seen  him,"  he  said  quietly. 

Thank  you  for  bringing  me  the  spur.      But  keep  the 
knowledge  of  it  to  yourself,  good  Nascio,  for  the  present " 

Nasco  nevertheless  still  hngered.      Perceiving  which, 
Clarence  handed  him  a  cigarette  and  proceeded  to  ligh 
one  himself.      He  knew  that  the  vacquero  would  reroll 
his  and  that  th,U  always  deliberate  occupation  would  cover 
and  be  an  excuse  for  further  confidence. 

"The  Senora  Peyton  does  not  perhaps  meet  this  Pedro 
in  the  society  of  San  Francisco?" 

"Surely  not.  The  Senora  is  in  mourning  and  goes  not 
out  m  society,  nor  would  she  probably  go  anywhere  where 
she  would  meet  a  dismissed  servant  of  her  husband  " 

Incarnacion  slowly  lit  his  cigarette,  and  said  between  the 
puHs,    And  the  Senoriia—shQ  would  not  meet  him  ?  » 

"Assuredly  not." 

"  And,"  continued  Incarnacion,  throwing  down  the  match 
and  putting  his  foot  on  it,  "if  this  boaster,  this  turkey- 
cock,  says  she  did,  you  could  put  him  out  like  that  ? " 

"Certainly,"  said  Clarence,  with  an  easy  confidence  he 
was,  however,  far  from  feeling,  « if  he  really  said  it-^which 
1  doubt. ' 

"Ah.  truly,"  said  Incarnacion j  "who  knows?  It  mav 
be  another  Senorita  Silsbee." 

"The  Senora's  adopted  daughter  is  called  Miss  Peyton. 
friend  Nascio.     You  forget  yourself,"  said  Clarence  quietly 
Ah  pardon  !"  said  Incarnacion,  with  effusive  apology ; 
but  she  was  born  Silsbee.      Everybody  knows  ft;   «he 
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herself  has  told  it  to  Pepita.  The  Senor  Peyton  bequeathed 
his  estate  to  the  Seiiora  Peyton.  He  named  not  the 
Seftorita?  Eh,  what  would  you?  It  is  the  common 
cackle  of  the  barnyard.  But  /  say  «Mees  Silsbee.'  For 
look  you,  there  is  a  Silsbee  of  Sacramento,  the  daughter 
of  her  aunt,  who  writes  letters  to  her.  Pepita  has  seen 
them !  And  possibly  it  is  only  that  Mees  of  whom  the 
brigand  Pedro  boasts." 

"Possibly,"  said  Clarence;  "but  as  far  as  this  Rancho 
IS  concerned,  friend  Nascio,  thou  wilt  understand— and  ^ 
look  to  thee  to  make  the  others  understand— that  th-re 
is  no  Seftorita  Si/sdfe  here,  only  the  Senorita  J'eyfon,  the 
respected  daughter  of  the  Senora,  thy  mistress!"  He 
spoke  with  the  quaint  mingling  of  familiarity  and  paternal 
gravity  of  the  Spanish  master— a  faculty  he  had  acquired 
at  ^/  J^e/u^w  in  a  like  vicarious  position,  and  which  never 
failed  as  a  sign  of  authority.  "And  nov/.''  he  added 
gravely,  "  get  out  of  this,  friend,  with  God's  blessing,  and  see 
that  thou  rememberest  what  I  told  thee." 

The  retainer,  with  equal  gravity,  stepped  backwards, 
saluted  with  his  sombrero  until  the  stifT  rim  scraped  the 
floor,  and  then  solemnly  withdrew. 

Left  to  himself,  Clarence  remained  for  an  instant  silent 
and  thoughtful  before  the  oven-like  hearth.     So!   every- 
body knew  Susy's  real  relations  to  the  Peytons,  and  every- 
body  but  Mrs.  Peyton,  perhaps,  knew  that  she  was  secretly 
correspondmg  with  some  one  of  her  own  family.     In  other 
circumstances  he  might  have  found  some  excuse  for  this 
assertion  of  her  independence  and  love  of  her  kindred— 
but  in  her  attitude  towards  Mrs.  Peyton  it  seemed  monstrous 
It  appeared  impossible  that  Mrs.  Peyton  should  not  have 
heard  of  it,   or  suspected   the   young  girl's  disaffection. 
Perhaps  she  had— it  was  another  burden  laid  upon  her 
shoulders-but  the  proud  woman  had  kept  it  to  herself 
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A  film  of  moisture  came  across  his  eyes     I  fonr  h.  .k       • 

less  of  the  suggestion  of  Sm«„'c  ^®  '^°"8''^ 

y-    "Sbcsiion  01  busy  s  secret  meet  ne  with  v^/i,.^ 

llkelv  to  taL     T^         '^^^^''^tion  that  Pedro  would  be 

firs,  though,,  and  hi,  old  friend  had  slser'^ilor  i^ 
through  some  mistake  of  the  assailant     Tkl  ^ 

which  alone  seemed  «antine_mth  h  I  f'^'P"^'^ 
Clarence  as  a  possible  "^sT  'Z  oZl'^T 
consp.racy-how  much  of  it  thev  did  „„,  T  "' 

Fair  Plains  road  that  night.'  tS  o  ,  it  he^hVt-o  tt 
murderer  m  the  spur  locked  in  his  desk  merely  lejwn, 
beyond  the  confines  of  the  Rancho,  but  defin     ^  1  ™ 

w:-nof  eZ'mtd'b;'  Z'J^^Z  '^"  "'  ^ 
outcome  of  domestic  .Lcher^;     ^   "'  ''"""''='  ■""  ">= 

After  some  consideration  he  resolved  to  seek  Tim  r'„„i, 
who  might  be  possessed  nf  .„„    ="™==e»  Jm  iiooker, 

fi^^esTif""- 
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Mrs.  Peyton  he  had  never  alluded  to  the  subject  before 
him;  but  smce  the  young  girl's  own  in.liscretion  had  made 
t  a  raatter  of  common  report,  however  distasteful  it  wa, 
to  h,s  own  feelings,  he  felt  he  could  not  plead  the  sense 
of  del,c.cy  for  her.  He  had  great  hopes  in  what  h.  hal 
.ways  beheved  was  only  her  exaggeration  of  fact  as  weU 

fellow  /W.  abUity  to  detect  it    A  few  days  later,  when 
to /rPlatr"''  "''■^  '^^''  '^=  '^-^^  >'■>"=.  »«  '^^ 

seemed  to°ht  ""'  °'"  !'""«  ""  '""-Pike-road,  and  even 
seeined  to  have  mcreased  since  his  last  journey.    The  face 
of  the  landscape  had  changed  again,  'one  o   the    ote 
terraces  had  become  a  wild  mere  of  sedge  and  reeds.    The 
*U  baled''''         °f^  '"'gotten  brook  had  reappeared  a 
full-banked  river,  crossing  the  turnpike  and  compelling  a 
long  dftour  before  the  travellers  could  ford  it.     Bu,  as  he 
approached  the  Hopkins's  farm  and  the  opposite  clea  i  g 
and  cabin  of  J,m  Hooker,  he  was  quite  unprepared  fo? 
a   still   more  remarkable  transformation.    The  cabin-a 
three-roomed  structure-and  its  cattle-shed  had  enUrely 

dation.     The  land  lay  on  a  gentle  acclivity  above  the 
farm  and  secure  from  the  effects  of  the  flood,  and  a  Dart 
of  the  ploughed  and  cleared  land  around  the  s"e  of  the 
cabin  showed  no  evidence  of  overflow  on  its  black   up 
turned  soil.    But  the  house  was  gone  1    Only  a  few  timber 
too  heavy  to  be  removed,  the  blighting  erasions  of  ^f  w 
raonUis  of  occupation,  and  the  dull,  blackened  area  of  the 
site  tself  was  to  be  seen.     The  fence  alone  was  intact. 

Clarence  halted  before  it,  perplexed  and  astonished 
Scarcely  two  weeks  had  elapsed  since  he  had  last  visited  t 
and  sat  beneath  its  roof  with  Jim,  and  already  its  few  ™in 
had  taken  upon  themselves  the  look  of  years  of  abandon! 
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Clarence  turned  inquiringly  towards  the  Hopkins's  farm 
house  across  the  road      h.o  „    •    i  .         "opK'ns  s  larm- 

been  „o.iced,  as  .hd;oro.h.T,  '."'""■  ""^  "'«"'''' 

was  pale  and  drawn  wifh  anxie.y,  .Z^:^  cl  e L^^Lok 
astonishment  took  a  shade  of  concern  "^ 

"I  am  looking  for  Mr.  Hooker,"  he  said  uneasily  •  "ami 
I  don  .seem  to  be  able  to  a„d  either  him  or  hts  hojse  ■■ 

gir„rkir°"'""°""^^'''*°"-^ -"»'"-«".« 
"  No.     I  haven't  seen  him  for  two  weeks." 
ihere,  I  told  you  so  I"  said  Hi*.  ,t,m  . 
to  her  parents.     "I  knew  it     h1  h/t        '"5  "'"'™^')' 
weeks "    Then  1  Jl,        ,  '" '  '^="  ''™  f"'  '"o 

ha;;fe::;"rvh'et'S::::;^  "^^^^^^^^^ 

ffTn  a  ii?K°        ""^"^  *^'  <""'"'  ''  "o™  and  carted  it 
on  m  a  jifTy  before  our  verv  pvc<i  v^hUr.  ^  .    ^^*^^  " 

question  to  me  or  her     ZX  ,      '"''^'^'"  ^  ^^'^^ 

^"'  ^'  ^^^"^  there,  nor  before. 

let'i!rC  ^^'^'t  '^'  °^^  ^°"^^"'  ^"h  flashing  eyes,  "or  he'd 
let  em  have  what  ther"  was  in  his  «iv.ch.otc--  » 


!•         » 
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"No,  he  wouldn't,  mother,"  said  the  girl  impatiently; 
"he'd  changed,  and  was  agin  all  them  ideas  of  force  and 
riotin'.  He  was  for  peace  and  law  all  the  time.  Why,  the 
day  before  we  missed  him  he  was  tellin'  me  California  never 
would  be  decent  until  people  obeyed  the  laws  and  the  titles 
were  settled.  And  for  that  reason—because  he  wouldn't 
fight  agin  the  law,  or  without  the  consent  of  the  law— 
they've  killed  him,  or  kidnapped  him  away." 

The  girl's  lips  quivered,  and  her  small  brown  hands 
twisted  the  edges  of  her  blue  checked  apron.  Although 
this  new  picture  of  Jim's  peacefulness  was  as  astounding 
and  unsatisfactory  as  his  own  disappearance,  there  was  no 
doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  poor  Phoebe's  impression. 

In  vain  did  Clarence  point  out  to  them  there  must  be 
some  mistake;  that  the  trespassers— the  so-called  "Jum- 
pers "—really  belonged  to  the  same  party  as  Hooker,  and 
would  have  no  reason  to  dispossess  him ;  that,  in  fact,  they 
were  all  ^«— Clarence's— tenants.  In  vain  he  assured  them 
of  Hooker's  perfect  security  in  possession ;  that  he  could 
have  driven  the  intruders  away  by  the  simple  exhibition  of 
his  lease,  or  that  he  could  have  even  called  a  constable 
from  the  town  of  Fair  Plains  to  protect  him  from  mere  law- 
lessness. In  vain  did  he  assure  them  of  his  intention  to 
find  his  missing  friend,  and  reinstate  him  at  any  cost.  The 
conviction  that  the  unfortunate  young  man  had  been  foully 
dealt  with  was  fixed  in  the  minds  of  the  two  women.  For 
a  moment  Clarence  himself  was  staggered  by  it. 

"  You  see,"  said  the  young  girl,  with  a  kindling  face,  "  the 
day  before  he  came  back  from  Robles  ther'  were  some  queer 
men  hangin'  round  his  cabin,  but  as  they  were  the  same 
kind  that  went  off  with  him  the  day  the  Sisters'  title  was 
confirmed,  we  thought  nothing  of  it.  But  when  he  came 
back  from  you  he  seemed  worried  and  anxious,  and  wasn't 
a  bit  like  himself.     We  thought  perhaps  he'd  got  into  some 
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trouble  there,  or  been  disappointed.    He  hadn't,  had  he 

''Bv"n    l""'r^/'"'^'  ^''  ^"  appealing  look.     • 
By  no  means,"  said  Clarence  warmly.     "On  the  con- 
trary, he  was  able  to  do  his  friends  good  service  there  and 

vej  grateful.     Of  course,  he  told  you  what  had  happened 

He  had  already  amused  himself  on  the  way  with  a  fanci- 
ful conception  of  the  exaggerated  account  Jim  had  given  of 
his  exploits.     But  the  bewildered  girl  shooic  her  head. 
No,  he  didn't  tell  us  anyiAm^," 
Clarence    was    really    alarmed.      This    unprecedented 
abstention  of  Hooker's  was  portentous.  P^^^^^^"^^^ 

"He  didn't  say  anything  but  what  I  told  you  about  law 
and  order,"  she  went  on;  '«but  that  same  night  we  he-i  I 
good  dealof  talking  and  shouting  in  the  cabL  and  around 
It.    And  the  next  day  he  was  talking  with  father,  and  want- 

:iid°ers.''°'  '°"  ""  ''''  '''  '^^'  -^^-^  ^-blelm 
"And  I  said,"  broke  in  Hopkins,  "that  I  guessed  folks 

killed  tL%""  ^:''  "°"^"  ^°^^^  ^^-"''  -^'ht 

kaUolated  that  /wasn't  quite  as  notorious  for  fightin'  as  he 

anl^t  w'  '"'^'I  '^'°  ^"terrupted  Mrs.  Hopkins,  "and 
Cvms  '«  '  Tf  "'''  ^°°-g>°°-y  "ke,  you  remember, 
cur^e"     ^'"  '°  ""''  husband-«that  that  was  hi^ 

The  smile  that  flickered  around  Clarence's  mouth  faded 
however,  as  he  caught  sight  of  Phoebe's  pleading  interro! 
gating  eyes.  It  was  really  too  bad.  Whatever  change  ad 
come  over  the  rascal  it  was  too  evident  that  his  previous 
belhgerent  personality  had  had  its  full  effect  upon  the 
simple  girl  and  that,  hereafter,  one  pair  of  honest  eye 
would  be  wistfully  following  him.  ^ 
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Perplexed  and  indignant,  Clarence  again  doselv  auls 
..oned  her  as  .o  i^  personnel  oi  the  trespassing  party  X 
had  been  seen  once  or  twice  since  passing  over  the  filld 
He  had  at  last  elicited  enough  information  to  idem  fy  oLe 

Kobles  Rancho.  His  cheek  flushed  Even  if  thev  had 
w,shed  to  take  a  theatrical  and  momentary  re  enge  o„ 
Hooker  for  the  pass  ng  treachety  to  them  which  they  had 
ust  discovered-although  such  retaliation  was  only  trans, 

Si  h  toir''.""' ''°"  ''=  '""''-"  "-  -  ■- "' 
al   their  legally  acquired  rights.     He  would  confront  this 
G    oy  at  once;  his  halfwild  encampment  was  only  I  ftw 
mi  es  away,  just  over  the  boundaries  of  the  Robles  estate 

fl?     ?"."«  'J'  "'^■"'•"■'  "^  '°°k  '^"^  of  the  Hopkins 
family  with  the  cheerful  assurance  that  he  would  pJobatv 

return  wtth  some  news  of  Hooker,  and  rode  away.  '  '^ 

1  he  trail  became  more  indistinct  and  unfrequented  as 

t  diverged  from  the  main  road,  and  presenUy  lost  td 

n  the  slope  towards  the  east.     The  horizon  grew   arse 

distant  mountains,  beyond  this  a  still  fainter  whiteTinel 

south,  and  remarked  that  it  crossed  the  highway  behind  h  m 
where  he  had  once  met  the  two  mysterious^ horsemen.    ThS 

that  :::ti:TTi'''  '^"^^  *""«»  *^  -« olii 

canvar  ents  in     H         ".  °"  ""^  '  ''^^'""^  »' *^ds  and 

aTdirire'Syt  rer"'  ""•  ^"""^-^  ^^""^ 

mrr  ^f  cxactiy  like  an  encampment,  or  the  gather 

ne  could  see  that  his  approach  was  instantly  observed  and 

quTncef  of  ht      >    "T  ^  '''"^^'^  "'=  PO'^'ble  conse- 
quences  of  his  visit,  smgle-handed,  but  it  was  too  late  to 
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.etrace  his  steps.    With  a  glance  at  his  holster,  he  rode 
boUly  forward  to  the  nearest  shed.    A  dozen  men  hov  red 

held  ,r'    T  f  "'*'"«  '"  "'=  1"'''  determined  mZZ 
held  .hem  aloof.    Gilroy  was  on  the  threshold  in  his  shirt 

"You've  got  a  sort  of  easy  way  of  droppin'  in  whar  vou 
am't  mvted.  Brant,"  he  said,  with  a  grimTmile,  wWch  Z 
not,  however  without  a  certain  air  of  approva  "00™ 
from  your  father,  didn't  you?" 

"I  don't  know,  but  I  don't  believe  i,  ever  thoueht  it 
necessary  to  warn  twenty  men  of  the  approach  of  one '' 
rephed  Clarence  in  the  same  tone,  -/had  no  t  me  to 
stand  on  ceremony,  for  I  have  just  come  from  Htoke,!^" 
quarter  section  at  Fair  Plains."  '  om  nookers 

GUroy  smiled  again  and  gazed  abstractedly  at  the  sky. 

You  know  as  well  as  I  do,"  said  Clarence  controll  n» 

W.1  have  to  be  undone,  if  you  wish  to  hold  even  those 
awless  men  of  yours  together,  or  keep  yourself  and  hem 
from  being  run  into  the  brush  like  hfghwaymen  I've  no 
fear  for  that.  Neither  do  I  care  to  know  Ta^w^  ^our 
motive  m  domg  tt-but  I  can  only  tell  vou  'hat  if  i, 

action  at  the  Rancho.     I  came  here  to  know  just  what 
you^have  done  with  him,  and,  if  necessary,  to  take  his 

"You're  just  a  little  too  previous  in  yo  r  talk,  I  reckon 
Bran,,"  returned  Gilroy  lazily ;  "and  as  .0  legalit;,  I  ^ckon 

yTurlm  H„      ""  ''T  "'■     ^'  "=  "i-''  "now  wh'e"e 

we  don^  Sactr  "  ""'."  "=  ""''  """'  ^"^'^in'  to  to,, 
we  don  t  exackly  see  what  we  could  do  with  ym  in  his 
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place.     Ez  to  our  motives-well,  we've  got  a  good  dea' 

to  say  about  that.     We  reckonpH  fh.f  k  , 

the  kinH  nf  mo«  recKoned  that  he  wasn't  exacWy 

fi.hU^t1    ^  ,?  ""'"''^  '°^  ^  "^'ghb°"^-     His  po.^ful 

U    a  L'  work  .   '  "'v  '  P^^"'"^  '°^^^'  -^  -  thought 

C    such  atanT  ?"  "'"  ''^"  ^"^  order' racket'to 

quiet  se  tlerl      I    uf  '"  '"'  ""^'^^"'  °^  '*  P^^i"^--' 

keen  hif.  .  '^  '°°  "^'"^  ''''■''''  ^°^  °ne  man  to 

keep  h,s  eye  on,  and  was  altogether  too  much  steeped  in 

blood-so  to  speak-for  ordinary  washin'  and  domest  c 

purposes !     His  hull  get  up  was  too  deathlike  and  dan2 

so  we  persuaded  him  to  leave.     We  just  went  there Tof 

us  and  exhorted  him.     We  stayed  round  there  tw^  day' 

and  mghts   takm'  turns,  talkin'  with  him-nuthin'  more-!^ 

h.  f      .    f        '  "'  "'^  ^^^"'^  ''^  ^"y  "^^  ^OT  his  house 
here  we  took  rt  away.     Them's  the  cold  facts,  Brant,"  he 
added,  wuh  a  certain  convincing  indifference    hat  left  no 
room  for  doubt,    "and  you   can  stand   by  'em.      Now 
workm'  back  to  the  first  principle  you  laid  down-that  we"i 
have  to  undo  what  we've  ^.«.-we  don't  agree  with  you  fo 
we've  taken  a  leaf  outer  your  own  book     We've  gotThere 
in  black  and  white.     We've  got  a  bill  o'  sale  of^Ho  kt' 
house  and  possession,  and  we're  on  the  land  in  place  of  him 
-as  jour  tenants."    He  re-entered  the  shanty,  took  a  piec^ 
of  paper  from  a  soap-box  on  the   shelf,  and  held  it  om 
to  Clarence     '«He.e  it  is.      It's  a  fair  and  square  de" 
Brant     We  gave  him-as  it  sajs  here-a  hundred  dollar 
for  It      No  humbuggin'-but  the  hard  cash-by  Timm    v 
And  he  took  the  money."  ^  ^  immmy  ! 

The  ring  of  truth  in  the  man's  voice  was  as  unmistakable 
a  the  signature  in  Jim's  own  hand.  Hooker  had  sold  ou  I 
Clarence  turned  hastily  away. 

"We  don't  know  where  he  went,"  continued  Gilrov 
gnmly,  "but  I  reckon  you  ain't  over  anxious  to  see  !Z 
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interest  in  hL  fac;  "  YoJve  T  '.f"" '  """"''  '«''  "< 
and  if  you  g„.  ^t  of  a^^^or"  Llf'^f "'  "'  '''"• 
to,  you'd  do  better "  "'^  ^^^'  ^O"  ^^"st 

n.an:  he'e^t  J^reaW^  "7  Tf  l"""  '"^  ^°""« 

al^ys  fully  conscious  of  his  vTn  .v  t^  '  [^  ^'  ™' 
l>e  was  by  no  means  certain  Zr  •  ''"'''°''''  ''"' 
braggadocio.  „l,ich  he  had  found  r'"™°™^°  ""<' 
perhaps,  even  p..he.,c  m't.  no.  be  a'  ™"'"«  '™' 
prejudicial  to  others  a,  r«        u  S         PWocative  and 

synipathetic  andlTelfil.?  Itself "'•  i*=  ^" 
excuse  for  his  old  ccmpanio?' welJes  in  H  °°'' 
mistaken  judgment.    He  had  no  busfnes    J  h         °" 

that  Gilrov's  narHncr  «,„    •  7  ^         *     -^  "^^^  said 

not  ignob^!  Tz::z\r^,j  :^'j'--^~^^ 

nature,  but  could  nnf  tnJnf  °^  ^'^   sens;Hve 

bWd^f  the":"lera  CarrCi^cT  """'^^  "' 
he  saw  only  his  own  shortdi  gs  A  1':'"^:  T't' 
marked  his  friendshi™     ti   u ^  !'    ^  "'^"8=  fatality  had 

^ad  brought  rt:  Lsf  ^ot  r  Mrstey^ "i  '' 
disagreement  his  visit  seemed  to  hL  ac^^te^'":;:!,:::":; 
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T!"  ">«  myseerious  attack  upon  himself  ,>  „ 

hm  possible  that  in  .om.  J  '  '  """^  *=«"ed  to 

Rancho  had  prec  p LlL   ''"'  ™'''  ""»  P'^^""  at  the 

inheritance  from  his  a  ht  het^'  T"  ^"™  "P™  "s 
share  it  wi.h  him.  n.Z  rfd.W  '"."T  ■"^<'''  "*"» 
his  head  sun«  on  hrhZt  l„7h  "" '"'"™'°<"^' ™«' 
vague  poin-  between  hfs  1  •  ''"'  ""'''  "P""  some 
suddenfinteliiglTtw^^  ■>;-;?  --'^^  -'s.  .hen  a 

and  an  apparition  arose  from     "e" If  tr"'t'  *'"■ 

seemed  to  sweep  all  other  sense  aL  *"""  "'^' 

It  was  the  fi^urp  of  «   u     j 

abstracted  as  himse  f  but  evMenroT^  ''°'=^«'="  ^^ 
his  own  personality.    He  wald  "iV"  !'"'"  '"™s  with 

and  blue  eyed-h'e  type'  Tthe"  1  ^Is  'cal^'^"' 
A  burnt-out  cigarette  was  in  w..         fP^"'sh  Californian. 

a  roan  mustang' wi.MhTla  J  ^acrftis"'  "'  T  "''■"« 
arrested  Clarence's  attention  "Lore  UaH^'-  .^•" -^at 
person  was  the  narrow  fiMih,»T  ,     ""'  P'«"resque 

"^'^which hung Tm hiss  d-br  ::r  "r^^^'' 

and  silver-beaded  terminatin„  l,.t  1  ^°'°  ■'"""'«<' 

his  narrow,  brown  ad  "^,1^\"^=  "''«"8  id'y  in 
recognised  it  as  the  Z^;.  T  ''°'"'  ^""^  '"stamly 
gentleman  rider   usrf  for  T  i!   ''""'"'  ''PP^»<i^S«  "f  a 

Plains  and  a.w;ys"tdr  t SX^t';^  ^^  °"  """'' 
expenditure  of  decoration  Ja    !•  ""^  """s'  'avish 

suddenly  filled  wUh  a  bUnd  1  ""■  '■""•  ^"'  ^^  ^^  as 
and  fur;,  and  11^^  ^  "^  "o  [hr"""  ''"''  °'  ''P"'^'"" 
What  the  stranger  saw  Vn,  Tl'^  '''  Wroached 
but  himself  knew  frhilo??'''  ""'''"S  '^^^  "o  °ne 
his  sallow  cheeks^grt  la^kr  nd  «^  IT  ^  "™«= 
bearing  stiffened  into  ririditv  ,Th  '■    ^  ''"''='''  '^""ty 

side  he  suddenly  passed  n-      """""*  '''' ''"''  '°  ""^ 
young  An,.nJZZt^t^;':^^'r^^'o,.    The 

quicKiy,  and  for  an  instant  his 


nself,  it  now  seemed  to 
vay,  his  presence  at  the 
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young  horseman  as 
on  better  terms  with 
I'red,  f  How  cheeked, 
Spanish  CahYornian. 
h,  and  he  was  riding 
his  race.     But  what 
»an  his  picturesque 
)il  of  grey  horsehair 
I  but  whose  knotted 
«^as  swirling  idly  in 
new  and  instantly 
il  appendage  of  a 
s  horse  on  lonely 
>f  the  most  lavish 
ill.     But  he  was  as 
sense  of  repulsion 
as  he  approached, 
izing  eyes  no  one 
ixed  and  staring; 
lis  careless,  jaunty 
?  his  horse  to  one 
ious  gallop.    The 
or  an  instant  his     I 
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effort  began  .ocolleahiMhoXvvr''-  T'  "'*  '" 
.0  do-and  for  „ha.  reason  /  He  Z  """.'  u'  """"^'"^ 
such  horsemen  before-anrf.,  ""  hundreds  of 

'l>i-eve„  ,0  .he  °Ll  ZlT"'^  '""  """""'d  "^e 
lik=  either  of  the  ravsterious  h„  ''  ™  ""'  ^"^^<i 

keard  that  moonligh  TeLnrT  f""  "^  '^^  o™" 
ganger  had  alrealy  ..aS  ,  "=  '"""'^d  back:   the 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Without  disdosinff  the  fnii  .  . 

desertion.  ClarencelL  a  '  oZun^""''  ''''"''"'  "■'=' 
^- famil,  of  his  personal  saf«y  and  to  ^'""  *'  ""P" 
would  continue  his  quest  anH  1?  ,,  P™"'*^  «'«  he 
'he  absentee.     He  believed  1.  '"t"  '""""  "=»^  of 

had  been  called  awayoT  "  J"""  '^  """"^  ">«  J'™ 
•hat.  not  daring  ,o  iTave  hr„  '""T""'  '"'™«=.  »"' 
temptingly  unprotected,  he  had  ™L  "'^  "P^""^  ^"d 
S'ty  by  selling  it  to  his  „ei.,h„,     ''■'  "  """«  <"  "eces- 

better  house  on  its  site  IftrlfrZn'T'"^  '°  """^  ^ 
Ptebe,  and  impulsively  conceiveH  f,  ;u      "'"^  ™mforted 

■"S  ;i«  to  her-happily  ;■  to„,  an    '  "''"'  '"'  '«'"■ 
previous  doubts  as  to  his  „!„    «       "  recurrence  of  his 

dence-he  returned  to  fteR"!''^.''  =P^"^'  ^°"- 
°f  Jim's  defection  and  GiWs  w  ^°  ""'"«'>'  »8»"> 
strengthen  himself  to  a  clearern  '"«'  "  ™  ""'y  "> 

""'y  and  singleness  of  prpoTe  'ST",/''"  ""-'«* 
'"8.  apply  himself  more  nractTc'^l,    f    ?     «"'  "P  "''""d- 

'^--rty.  carry  out  rr^r-Sro'ft 
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Landlords'  Protective  League  for  the  Southern  Counties 
become  a  candidate  for  the  Legislature,  and.  in  brief,  tr; 
^  fill  Peyton's  place  in  the  county  as  he  had  at  the  Rancho 
He   would  endeavour  to  become  better  acquainted  with 
he  half-breed  labourers  on  the  estate  and  avoid  the  fric- 
tion between  them  and  the  Americans;  he  was  conscious 
hat  he  had  not  made  that  use  of  his  early  familiarity  with 
their  ways  and  language  which  he  might  have  done     If 
occasionally,  the  figure  of  the  young  Spaniard  whom  he 
had  met  on  the  lonely  road  obtruded  itself  upon  him  it 
was  always  with  the  instinctive  premonition  that  he  would 
meet  him  again,  and  the  mystery  of  the  sudden  repulsion 
be  in  some  way  explained!     Thus   Clarence!    But   the 
momentary  impulse  that  had  driven  him  to  Fair  Plains- 
the  eagerness  to  set  his  mind  at  rest  regarding  Susy  and 
her  relatives— he  had  utterly  forgotten. 

Howbeit.  some  of  the  energy  and  enthusiasm  that  he 
breathed  into  these  various  essays  made  their  impression 
He  succeeded  in  forming  the  Landlords'  League;  under  a 
Commission  suggested  by  him  the  straggling  boundaries  of 
Kobles  and  the  adjacent  claims  were  resurveyed,  defined 
and  mutually  protected  ;  even  the  lawless  Gilroy,  from  ex- 
tending an  amused  toleration  to  the  young  administrator 
grew  to  recognise  and  accept  him ;  ihe  peons  and  vacqueros 
began  to  have  faith  in  a  man  who  acknowledged  them 
sufficiently  to  rebuild  the  ruined  Mission  Chapel  on  the 
estate,  and  save  them  the  long  pilgrimage  to  Santa  Inez  on 
Sundays  and   Saints'  days ;  the  San  Francisco  priest  im- 
ported  from  Clarence's  old  college  at  San  Josd,  and  an 
habitual  guest  at  Clarence's  hospitable  board,  was  grateful 
enough  to  fill  his  flock  with  loyalty  to  the  yonngpalon. 

He  had  returned  from  a  long  drive  one  afternoon,  and 
had  just  thrown  himself  into  an  easy  chair  with  the  com- 
tortable  consciousness  of  a  rest  fairly  earned.     The  dull 
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Vhh    ,T  '""'^"P'^  *»' ''  ^-i  "'"y^  lacked 

in  he  t 'of  1"""'"'  ""'"="  *=  -™«»f  Wheels 
in  rne  ruts  of  the  carriage  way.     Usually  his  visitor,  m  fU. 

rolhngonintotheW     The  L.er  of  T  f      T  """^ 

were  followed  by  the  accennr  f  °    '  .''°''  "  '''"' 

J  r     ...      •'^  accents  of  women's  voices      rin« 

He  came  towards  her  hastily,  yet  with  onlv  th.  c-      , 
^pulse  Of  astonishment.    He  'had  nr  hough't  o   S^ 

broJand  a  4niL:;^:trrr.::xf  .h" 

indicated  the  nroximifv  «f  «    *  >■ »  me  passage,  that 

of  interruption  '       '  """«'"•  ^""^  *»  Po^'i^'^ 

M^.  M  Closky.  repeated  Clarence  vaguely. 
We  t;  °   """=•' ""P^"=ntly,  "my  Aunt  Ja„e.    Silly. 

And   your    mother— Mrs     P^vt^na     u 
*e  P— »  stammered  Clat^ce     '  ""  *'-"'°^= 

™p,":Lf -tTy  ^^;':  "■■-f  <J  .Susy,  with  increasing 
^'  """""S  she  «■««'/ know  anything 
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about  it.  She  thinks  I'm  visiting  Mary  Rogers  at  Oakland. 
And  I  Am— afterwards,"  she  laughed.  "I  just  wrote  to 
Aunt  Jane  to  meet  me  at  Alameda,  and  we  took  the 
stage  to  Santa  Inez  and  drove  on  here  in  a  buggy.  Wasn't 
it  real  fun  ?  Tell  me,  Clarence  I  You  don't  say  anything  ! 
Tell  me — wasn't  it  real  fun?" 

This  was  all  so  like  her  old,  childlike,  charming,  irre- 
sponsible self,  that  Clarence,  troubled  and  bewildered  is 
he  was,  took  her  hands  and  drew  her  like  a  child  towards 
him. 

"Of  course,"  she  went  on,  yet  stopping  to  smell  a  rose- 
bud in  his  buttonhole,  « I  have  a  perfect  right  to  come  to 
my  own  house,  goodness  knows  I  and  if  I  bring  my  own 
aunt— a  married  woman —with  me  — although,"  loftily, 
"there  may  be  a  young  i.mmarried  gentleman  alone  there 
— still  I  fail  to  see  any  impropriety  in  it  I " 

He  was  still  holding  her;  but  in  that  instant  her  manner 
had  completely  changed  again;  the  old  Susy  seemed  to 
have  slipped  away  and  evaded  him,  and  he  was  retaining 
only  a  conscious  actress  in  his  arms. 

"Release  me,  Mr.  Brant,  please,"  she  said,  with  a  languid 
affected  glance  behind  her ;  "  we  are  not  alone." 

Then,  as  the  rustling  of  a  skirt  sounded  nearer  in  the 
passage,  she  seemed  to  change  back  to  her  old  self  once 
more,  and  with  a  lightning  flash  of  significance  whispered— 
"  She  knows  everything  I " 

To  add  to  Clarence's  confusion,  the  woman  who  entered 
cast  a  quick  glance  of  playful  meaning  on  the  separating 
youthful  pair.  She  was  an  ineffective  blonde  with  a  certain 
beauty  that  seemed  to  be  gradually  succumbing  to  the 
ravages  of  paint  and  powder  rather  than  years;  her  dress 
appeared  to  have  suffered  from  an  equally  unwise  excess 
of  ornamentation  and  trimming,  and  she  gave  the  general 
impression  of  having  been  intended  for  exhibition  in  almost 


any  other  light  than  the  one  in  whirh  .h^  u  . 

There  were  two  or  thr^.  1    ,  ^  ^^appened  to  be. 

sleeve  and  under  it  L  ''T  ""  '"  '''''  °^  ^^^ 
Her  voice,  which td  Ho:,in  t^^ll"  •"^°"^^"°-- 
in  it,  was  somewhat  ovem^Ld  .n.  ^'^^ '"''"^'°" 
yet  adjusted  itself  to  th.  i  '  •,  ^''^'"">'  ^^^  "°t 
building.  '°  ''^^  low-ce.hnged.  conventual-like 

in  llsllfZl  'o?ne""'  "^ '  '  ^"^  ^'^  -t  on 
call  the  'sa^on  ^Ih^nTrorc^r^  '"  ^^^^  ^- 
round  me  in  a  circle,  like  V  egula^ch    L"T':  ^'^^ 

anteekhere~reguIaranteek-.Spansh''^^^^^^^  'k  "'' 
at  Clarence,  "So  t' is  is  CWn^  p      ^^""' ^'^^ ^ glance 

Interduceme,  Susy'  ''  Brant-your  Clarence? 

coniLpr'iSJirg^tr '  ^""' ^^ 

Clarence  gasped  de  a^inglyT":"/',  ^'^  '^"^^^°"' 
Susys.  ««I„  myown  homf"  I  ,  ''"f  '""'^"^^  «^ 
---  /^.^..  and  as  he  was  onlv  fh  t'  ''  ^'''^'  '*  "''  ''' 
adopted  mother  he  had  L^       ^"''"'''  "^^"*  ^^  ^^r 

what  circumstances  st  3  Jfrltu°  T''  ''  '^^^  ""^^^ 
should  introduce  there  In  hi  ?""  ?  '''  °'  ^^^'^  ^^« 
Susy  might  easilv  h7v  ,    independence  and  caprice 

relaL.tr:ote^^^^^^ 

to  this  idea,  his  in^tintV   Vl      ■         '^  ^^"^'"^    flinging 

>'ouVe  go.  a  good  berth  of"     Bm«  ''""'■™  ''"^'  '"' 

much  on  Mrs  Pfvfn„..  "  ™" '  """W*  you 

sKe  and  me  v-iU  w  Lr"'!'"', "'"  "'•  «"'^'    ^"d  "ow 

nre.i,  ai„  i  u  ?_a„<i  so„„  ,^^^  ^^^j^  ^^ 
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it,  and  you  young  folks  will  have  to  tear  yourselves  apart 
for  a  while,  and  play  propriety  before  me.  You've  got  to 
be  on  your  good  behaviour  while  I'm  here,  I  can  tell 
you  !  I'm  a  heavy  old  'doo-anna,'  ain't  I,  Susy?  School 
ma'ms  and  mother  superiors  ain't  in  the  game  with  me  for 
discipline." 

She  threw  her  arms  around  the  young  girl's  waist  and 
drew  her  towards  her  affectionately,  an  action  that  slightly 
precipitated  some  powder   upon   the  black  dress  of  her 
niece.     Susy  glanced  mischievously  at  Clarence,  but  with- 
drew her  eyes  presently  to  let  them  rest  with  unmistakable 
appreciation  and  admiration  on  her  relative.     A  pang  shot 
through  Clarence's  breast.     He  had  never  seen  her  look  in 
that  way  at  Mrs.  Peyton.     Yet  here  was  this  stranger- 
provincial,  over-dressed,  and  extravagant,  whose  vulgarity 
was  only  made  tolerable  through  her  good  humour— who 
had  awakened  that  interest  which  the  refined  Mrs.  Peyton 
had  never  yet  been  able  to  touch.     As  Mrs.   M'Closky 
swept  out  of  the  room  with  Susy  he  turned  away  with  a 
sinking  heart. 

Yet  it  was  necessary  that  the  Spanish  house-servants 
should  not  suspect  this  treason  to  their  mistress,  and 
Clarence  stopped  their  childish  curiosity  nbout  the  stranger 
with  a  careless  and  easy  acceptance  of  Susy's  sudden  visi 
in  the  light  of  an  ordinary  occurrence,  at.d  with  a  familiarity 
towards  Mrs.  M'Closky  which  became  the  more  distasteful 
to  him  in  proportion  as  he  saw  that  it  was  evidently  agree- 
able to  her.  But,  easily  responsive,  she  became  speedily 
confidemial.  Without  a  single  question  from  himself,  or  a 
contributing  remark  from  Susy,  in  half-an-hour  she  had  told 
him  her  whole  history.  How,  as  Jane  Silsbee,  an  elder 
sister  of  Susy's  mother,  she  had  early  eloped  from  the 
paternal  home  in  Kansas  with  M'Closky,  a  strolling  actor. 
How  she  had  married  him  and  gone  on  the  stage  under  his 
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to  do  for  her  all  the  same.  We  mightn't  be  able  to  do  the 
anteek  Spanish  Squire,  but  we've  got  our  own  line  of  busi- 
ness, and  it's  a  comfortable  one." 

To  have  this  said  to  him  under  the  roof  of  Mrs.  Peyton 
—from  whom,  in  his  sensitiveness,  he  had  thus  far  jealously 
guarded  his  own  secret— was  even  more  than  Clarence's 
gentleness  could  stand,  and  fixed  his  wavering  resolution. 

"I  don't  think  we  quite  understand  each  other,  Mrs. 
M'Closky,"  he  said  coldly,  but  with  glittering  eyes.  "I 
have  certainly  something  to  say  to  you ;  if  it  is  not  on  a 
subject  as  pleasant  as  the  one  you  propose,  it  is,  neverthe- 
less, one  that  I  think  you  and  I  are  more  competent  to 
discuss  together." 

Then,  with  quiet  but  unrelenting  directness,  he  pointed 
out  to  her  that  Susy  was  a  legally  adopted  daughter  of  Mrs. 
Peyton,  and,  as  a  minor,  utterly  under  her  control;  that 
Mrs.  Peyton  had  no  knowledge  of  any  opposing  relatives ; 
and  that  Susy  had  not  only  concealed  the  fact  from  her' 
but  that  he  was  satisfied  that  Mrs.  Peyton  did  not  even 
know  of  Susy's  discontent  and  alienation ;  that  she  had 
tenderly  and  carefully  brought  up  the  helpless  orphan  as 
her  own  child,  and  even  if  she  had  not  gained  her  affection, 
was  at  least  entitled  to  her  obedience  and  respect;  that 
while  Susy's  girlish  caprice  and  inexperience  excused  her 
conduct,  Mrs.  Peyton  and  her  friends  would  have  a  right 
to  expect  more  consideration    from    a   person  of    Mrs. 
M'Closky's  maturer  judgment.     That  for  these  reasons,  and 
as  the  friend  of  Mrs.  Peyton,  whom  he  could  alone  recog- 
nise as  Susy's  guardian  and  the  arbiter  of  her  affections,  he 
must  decline  to  discuss  the  young  girl  with  any  reference 
to  himself  or  his  own  intentions. 

An  unmistakable  flush  asserted  itself  under  the  lady's 
powder. 

"Suit  yourself,  young  man,  suit  yourself,"  she  said,  with 
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a  direct  appeal  to  Susy  herself,  listened  to  ihis  fruitless 
search  with  some  concern.  She  could  not  have  gone  out 
in  the  rain,  which  was  again  falling.  She  might  be  hiding 
somewhere  to  avoid  a  recurrence  of  the  scene  she  had 
perhaps  partly  overheard.  He  turned  into  the  corridor 
that  led  to  Mrs.  Peyton's  boudoir.  As  he  knew  that  it 
was  locked,  he  was  surprised  to  see  by  the  dim  light  of 
the  hanging  lamp  that  a  duplicate  key  to  the  one  in  his 
desk  was  in  the  lock.  It  must  be  Susy's — and  the  young 
girl  had  probably  taken  refuge  there.  He  knocked  gently. 
There  was  a  rustle  in  the  room  and  the  sound  of  a  chair 
being  moved,  but  no  reply.  Impelled  by  a  sudden  instinct 
he  opened  the  door,  and  was  met  by  a  cool  current  of  air 
from  some  open  window.  At  the  same  moment  the  figure 
of  Susy  approached  him  from  the  semi-darkness  of  the 
interior. 

"  I  did  not  know  you  were  here,"  said  Clarence,  much 
relieved,  he  knew  not  why,  "  but  I  am  glad,  for  I  wanted 
to  speak  with  you  alone  for  a  few  moments." 

She  did  not  reply,  but  he  drew  a  match  from  his  pocket 
and  lit  tl;e  two  candles  which  he  knew  stood  on  the  table. 
The  wick  of  one  was  still  warm,  as  if  it  had  been  recently 
extinguished.  As  the  light  slowly  radiated  he  could  see 
that  she  was  regarding  him  with  an  air  of  affected  un- 
concern, but  a  somewhat  heightened  colour  It  was  like 
her,  and  not  inconsistent  with  his  idea  that  she  had  come 
there  to  avoid  an  after  scene  with  Mrs.  M'CIosky  or  him- 
self—or perhaps  both.  The  room  was  not  disarranged  in 
any  way.  The  window  that  was  opened  was  the  casement 
of  the  deep  embrasured  one  in  the  rear  wall,  and  the  light 
curtain  before  it  still  swayed  occasionally  in  the  night  wind. 

'•  I'm  af.aid  I  had  a  row  with  your  aunt,  Susy,"  he  began 
lightly,  in  his  old  familiar  way,  "  but  I  had  to  tell  her  I 
didn't  think  her  conduct  to  Mrs.  Peyton  was  exactly  the 
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square  thing  towards  one  who  had  been  as  devoted  to  you 
as  she  has  been." 

*'0h,  for  goodness  sake,  don't  go  over  all  that  again," 
said  Susy  impatiently.     «« I've  had  enough  of  it." 

Clarence  flushed,  but  recovered  himself. 

''Then  you  ovarheard  what  I  said,  and  know  what  I 
thmk,"  he  said  calmly. 

"I  knew  it  before,"  said  the  young  girl,  with  a  slight 
supercilious  toss  of  the  head,  and  yet  a  certain  abstraction 
of  manner  as  she  went  to  the  window  and  closed  it. 
Anybody  could  see  it !     I  know  you  always  wanted  me 
to  stay  here  with  Mrs.  Peyton,  at.d  be  coddled  and  moni- 
tored and  catechised,  and  shut  up  away  from  any  one,  until 
you  had  been  codcHed  and  monitored  and  catechised  by 
somebody  els-        iciently  to  suit  her  ideas  of  your  being 
a  fit  husbanri.  u,^  me.     I  told  aunty  it  was  no  use  our 

commg  here  to — to " 

"To  do  what?"  asked  Clarence. 

"  To  put  some  spirit  into  you,"  eaid  the  young  girl,  turning 
upon  him  sharply;  "to  keep  you  from  being  tied  to  that 
woman's  apron-strings.     To  keep  her  from  making  a  slave 
of  you  as  she  would  of  me.     But  it  is  of  no  use.     Mary 
Rogers  was  right  when  she  said  you  had  no  wish  to  please 
anybody  but  Mrs.  Peyton,  and  no  eyes  for  anybody  but 
her.     And  if  it  hadn't  been  too  ridiculous— considering  her 
age  and  yours— she'd  say  you  were  dead  in  love  with  her." 
For  an  instant  Clarence  felt  the  blood  rush  to  his  face 
and  then  sink  away,  leaving  him  pale  and  cold.     The  room 
which  had  seemed  to  whirl  around  him,  and  then  fade 
away,  returned  with  appalling  distinctness-the  distinctness 
of  memory— and  a  vision  of  the  first  day  that  he  had  seen 
Mrs.  Peyton  sitting  there,  as  he  seemed  to  see  her  now. 
For  the  first  time  there  flashed  upon  him  the  conviction 
that  the  young  girl  had  spoken  the  truth,  and  had  brusquely 
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brushed  the  veil  from  his  foolish  eyes.     He  ^>as  in  love 

secre,  and  H^if  oThi^^e  alb"  o^ ^  ^''  '''  ^^^^ 
But  with  the  conviction  came  a  singular  calm.    In  the 

ast  few  moments  he  seemed  to  have  grown  olderlto  have 
loosed  the  bonds  of  old  companions^  with  Su;  nd  he 
later  impression  she  had  given  him  of  her  matu  eknow! 
ledge  and  moved  on  far  beyond  her  years  and  expenenci 
And  It  war  with  an  authority  that  was  half  pater'ar  nd  7n' 
a  voice  he  himself  scarcely  recognised,  that'he  saJdl       " 

.r.A     I'  "°^  ^"°''  y°"  ^^'■^  prejudiced  by  a  foolish 

and  mdiscreet  woman  I  should  behV..e  that  you  were  tryi^, 
to  msult  me  as  you  have  your  .aopted  mother,  and  Sd 
save  you  the  pain  of  doing  both  in  >i.. house  by  leavTLu 
now  and  for  ever.    But  because  I  believe  you  are  control 

hri^";"f  r  'J ''-'  ^°-^"'  '  ^^^^^ 

able  Til  u     ''!  ^^'  ''  ^'''  ^  ^^"'  °r  ""til  I  am 

able  to  lay  everything  before  Mrs.   Peyton,  except  the 
foolish  speech  you  have  just  made  »  ^ 

The  young  girl  laughed.     «  Why  not  ^Aaf  one  too  while 

you're  about  it  ?    See  what  she'll  say "  '       ^ 

"  I  shall  tell  her,"  continued  Clarence  calmly.  «  only  what 

J^«  yourself  have  made  it  necessary  for  me  to  tell  he?  ^  ! 

you  from  folly  and  disgrace,  and  only  en'.gh  to  p'     tZ 

mortification  of  hearing  it  first  from  her  own  servam ''       ' 

mean Thow^'  '^^"^  '"  °^"  "^^"^«?    What  do  you 
sharply.     ""^^  '"'   ^°"'      ^--^^^    ^he    young   girl 

She  was  quite  real  in  her  anxiety  now   although  h.r 
attitude  of  virtuous  indignation  struc/him  a's  be^^^^^^^^^^ 
her  emotional  expression,  namely,  acting.  ^        '" 

with  ^s' M'no '.'  '"T?  '"°"  ''  ^°"^  correspondence 
with  Mrs.  M  Closky,  and  that  she  claims  to  be  your  aunt ' 
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might  not  be  dangerous  for  you,  it  might  be  fatal  to  the 
foolish  creatures  it  might  attract." 

He  took  the  key  from  the  door  as  he  held  it  open  for 
her  to  pass  out.  She  uttered  a  shrill  little  laugh,  like  a 
nervous,  mischievous  child,  and,  slipping  out  of  her  previous 
artificial  attitude  as  if  it  had  been  a  mantle,  ran  out  of  the 
room. 


CHAPTER  X 

As  Susy's  footsteps  died  away,  Clarence  closed  the  door, 
walked  to  the  window,  and  examined  it  closely.     The  bars 
had  been  restored  since  he  had  wrenched  them  off  to  give 
ingress  to  the  family  on  the  day  of  recapture.     He  glanced 
around  the  room  ;  nothing  seemed  to  have  been  disturbed. 
Nevertheless  he  was  uneasy.     The  suspicions  of  a  frank, 
trustful  nature  when  once  aroused  are  apt  to  be  more 
general  and  far-reaching  than  the  specific  distrusts  of  the 
disingenuous,  for  they  imply  the  overthrow  of  a  whole 
principle  and  not  a  mere   detail.     Clarence's  conviction 
that  Susy  had  seen  Pedro  recently  since  his  dismissal  led 
him   into  the  wildest  surmises  of  her  motives.     It  was 
possible  that  without  her  having  reason  to  suspect  PedroV 
greater  crime,  he  might  have  confided  to  her  his  intention 
of  reclaiming  the  property  and  installing  her  as  the  mistress 
and  chatelaine  of  the  Rancho.     The  idea  was  one  that 
might  have  appealed  to  Susy's  theatrical  imagination.     He 
recalled  Mrs.  M'Closky's  sneer  at  his  own  pretentions  and 
her  vague  threats  of  a  rival  of  more  lineal  descent.     The 
possible  infidelity  of  Susy  to  himself  touched  him  lightly 
when  the  first  surprise  was  over— indeed,  it  scarcely  could 
be  called  infidelity  if  she  knew  and  believed  Mary  Rogers's 
discovery— and  the  conviction  that  he  and  she  had  really 
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never  loved  each  other,  now  enabled  him,  as  he  believed, 
to  look  at  her  conduct  dispassionately.  Yet  it  was  her 
treachery  to  Mrs.  Peyton,  and  not  to  himself,  that  impressed 
him  most,  and  perhaps  made  him  equally  unjust,  through 
his  affections. 

He  extinguished  the  candles,  partly  from  some  vague 
precautions  he  could  not  exolain,  and  partly  to  think  over 
his  fears  in  the  abstraction  and  obscurity  of  the  semi-dark- 
ness.    The  higher  windows  suffused  a  faint  light  on  the 
ceiling,  and  assisted  by  the  dark  lantern-like  glow  cast  on 
the  opposite  wall  by  the  tunnel  of  the  embrasured  window, 
the  familiar  outlines  of  the  room  and  its  furniture  came 
back  to  him.      Somewhat   in   this   fashion   also,   in    the 
obscurity  and  quiet,  came  back  to  him  the  events  he  had 
overlooked  and  forgotten.    He  recalled  now  some  gossip  of 
the  servants,  and  vague  hints  dropped  by  Susy  of  a  violent 
quarrel  between  Peyton  and  Pedro,  which  resulted  in  Pedro's 
dismissal,  but  which  now  seemed  clearly  attributable  to  some 
graver  cause  than  inattention  and  insolence.     He  recalled 
Mary  Rogers's  playful  pleasantries  with  Susy  about  Pedro,  and 
Susy's  mysterious  air,  which  he  had  hitherto  regarded  only 
as  part  of  her  exaggeration.    He  remembered  Mrs.  Peyton's 
unwarrantable  uneasiness  about  Susy,  which  he  had  either 
overlooked  or  referred  entirely  to  himself;  she  must  have 
suspected  something.     To  his  quickened  imagination  in 
this  ruin  of  his  faith  and  trust,  he  believed  that  Hooker's 
defection  was  either  part  of  the  conspiracy,  or  that  he  had 
run  away  to  avoid  being  implicated  with  Susy  in  its  discovery. 
This,  too,  was  the  significance  of  Gilroy's  parting  warning. 
He  and  Mrs.  Peyton  alone  had  been  blind  and  confiding 
m  the  midst  of  this  treachery— and  even  he  had  been  blind 
to  his  own  real  affections. 

The  wind  had  risen  again,  and  the  faint  light  on  the 
opposite  wall  grew  tremulous  and  shifting  with  the  move. 
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ment  of  the  foliage  without.  But  presently  the  slow  became 
quue  obliterated,  as  if  by  the  interventio/of  so."  opaque 
body  outs,de  the  window.    He  rose  hurriedly  and  wen?  to 

leL  r'"'-  ^"'  "  '"'  ''""  ""'■»'"'  •"=  '"""ed  he 
heard  the  jamming  of  a  door  or  window  in  quite  another 

fhr'TK-^"*^  ";''  ='^""""''"'  of  "le  casement  before  him 
howed  h„„  only  the  silver  light  of  the  thinlyclouded  sky 
falmg  umnterruptedly  through  th..  bars  and  foliage  on  the 
mtenor  of  the  whitewashed  embrasure.  Then  a  cLept  „„ 
of  h  s  mistake  flashed  across  him.  The  line  of  the  .^.a 
was  long,  straggling,  and  exposed  elsewhere;  why  should 
the  attempt  to  enter  or  communicate  with  any  one  within  be 
confined  only  to  this  single  point?    And  why  not  satisfy 

wXlTd  r  "  7  '"r""  ^"^  lounging'around  h 
walls,  and  then  confront  them  boldly  in  the  open  ?     Their 

oSTntTntiir »'''"'"  ™'  "  '""X"*-  -  '-^  <>''- 

th."''  n'l!'  "'^<="'"''  >■"'  P'>"»g  it  on  a  small  table  by 
the  wall  beyond  the  visual  range  of  the  window,  rearranged 

t  left  r  "  "''  ""'i'  "  P""""^'^  '"^  ''S"""  P-  out! 
■1  left  the  room  m  shadow.    He  then  opened  the  doo^ 

o  ly.  Iccked  it  behind  him,  and  passed  noLlessi;  into  tte 

end  of?r  """  **::"  '*''^'°*''=  «""»»  -'^  "'  ^^-  fur.  « 
end  of  the  passage  but  between  them  and  the  boudoir  was 
the  open/«/,.,  and  the  low  murmur  of  the  voices  of  semlts 
who  st.ll  hngered  until  he  should  dismiss  them  fo7  the 

"mil  he  r?.^*'  ""^  "'°''<'  ^'''""^  "io"  *=  Pa4e 
untl  he  reached  the  narrow  arched  door  to  the  garden 

«ution  The  r/  "^"'^  """  *^  --  ''ealth^ 
cauhon.  The  ram  had  recommenced.  Not  darin-.  to  risk 
a  return  to  h,s  room,  he  took  from  a  peg  in  the  recess  a„ 
old  waterproof  c  ,ak  and  "sou'-wester"  of  Peyton-    which 

door  hT"/?  """  ^'^  °"  '»"•  *^  n'8ht,Ck;n*he 
door  behmd  htm.    To  keep  the  knowledge  ol  his  secr^^ 
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patrol  from  the  stablemen  he  did  not  attempt  to  take  out 

m  the  corral.     By  good  luck  an  old  '« Blue  Grass  "  hack  of 

Peyton  s,  nearest  the  stockade  as  he  entered,  allowed  itself 

o  be  quickly  caught.     Using  its  rope  headstall  for  a  bridle 

Clarence  vaulted  on  its  bare  back,  and  paced  cautiously  ouj 

to  the  road      Here  he  kept  the  curve  of  the  long  line  of 

s  ockade  until  he  reached  the  outlying  field,  where,  half 

hidden  ,n   he  withered,  sapless,  but  still  standing  stalks  of 

gram,  he  slowly  began  a  circuit  of  the  casa 

The  misty  grey  dome  above  him,  which  an  invisible 
moon   seemed    to    have    quick-silvered   over,   alternately 
hghtened  and  darkened  with  passing  gusts  of  fine  rain. 
Nevertheless  he  could  see  the  outline  of  the  broad  quad! 
rangle  of  the  house  quite  distinctly,  except  on  the  west  side 
where  a  fringe  of  writhing  willows  beat  the  brown  adobe 
walls  with  their  imploring  arms  at  every  gust.     Elsewhere 
nothing  moved;  the  view  was  uninterrupted  to  where  the 
shmmg  watery  sky  met  the  equally  shining,  watery  plain. 
He  had  already  made  a  half  circuit  of  the  houseTnd  was 
still  noiselessly  pickmg  his  way  along  the  furrows  muffled 
with   soaked   and   broken-down   blades,  and  the  velvety 
upspnngingof  the  «  volunteer  "  growth,  when  suddenly,  not 
fifty  yards  before  him,  without  sound  or  warning,  a  fiaure 
rode  out   of  the   grain   upon   the  open  cross  Toad  and 
d  hberately  halted  with  a  listless,  abstracted  waiting  air 
Clarence  instantly  recognised  one  of  his  own  vacqueros-an 
undersized  half-breed-but  he  as  instantly  divined  that  he 

aiarm     T."  *'"'^°''  °'  ^^^^^^^'^^t^'  ^'^tioned  to  give  the 
alarm     The  same  precaution  had  prevented  each  hearing 

enH  rV'  ■  '!''>''''■  ^''^^'  «^  ^he  vacquero  hal 
rendered  him  indistinguishable  as  he  preceded  Clarence 
among  the  grain.  As  the  young  man  made  no  doubt  that 
the  real  trespasser  was  nearer  the  casa,  along  the  line  of 
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willows,  he  wheeled  to  intercept  him  without  alarmina  his 
sentry.  Unfortunately  his  horse  answered  the  rope  bridle 
clumsily,  and  splashed  in  striking  out.  The  watcher  quickly 
raised  his  head  and  Clarence  knew  that  his  only  chance 
was  now  to  suppress  him.  Determined  to  do  this  at  any 
hazard  with  a  threatening  gesture  he  charged  boldly  down 
upon  him.  /        " 

But  he  had  not  crossed  half  the  distance  between  them 
when  the  man  uttered  an  appalling  cry-so  wild  and  de- 
spairing that  it  seemed  to  chill   even   the  hot   blood  in 
Clarence's  veins-and  dashed   frenziedly  down   the  cross 
road  into  the  interminable  plain.     Before  Clarence  could 
determine  if  that  cry  was  a  signal  or  an  involuntary  out- 
burst, It  was  followed  instantly  by  the  sound  of  frightened 
and  struggling  hoofe  clattering  against  the  wall  of  the  casa 
and  a  swaying  of  the  shubbery  near  the  back  gate  of  the 
M:o     Here  was  his  real  quarry  1     Without  hesitation  he 
dug  his  heels  into  the  flanks  of  his  horse  and  rode  furiously 
towards  It.     As  he  approached,  a  long  tremor  seemed  to 
pass  through  the  shubbery,  with  the  retreating  sound  of 
.orse-hoofs.     The  unseen  trespasser  had  evidently  taken 
the  alarm   and  was  fleeing,  and  Clarence  dashed  in  pur- 
suit.    Following  the  sound,  for  the  shrubbery  hid  the  fuc^itive 
from  view,  he  passed  the  last  wall  of  the  casa;  but  it^'soon 
became  evident  that  the  unknown  had  the  better  horse. 
The   hoof-beats  grew  fainter  and   fainter,   and  at    times 
appeared  even  to  cease  until  his   own  approach  started 
them  again,  eventually  to  fade  away  in  the  distance.     In 
vam  Clarence  dug  his  heels  into  the  flanks  of  his  heavier 
steed  and  regretted  his  own  mustang;  and  when  at  last  he 
reached  the  edge  of  the  thicket  he  had  lost  both  sight  and 
sound  of  the  fugitive.     The  descent  to  the  lower  terrace 
lay  befo.  e  him  empty  and  desolate.    The  man  had  escaped. 
He  turned  slowly  back  with  baffled  anger  and  vindictive- 
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ness     However,  he  ha.I  prevented  something,  although  he 
he  knew  not  what.    The  prineipal  had  got  away,  bu    he 

^h^h  I  T'T™'  "'■'''""'•  There  was  no  use  ,0  alarm 
the  household,  which  did  no.  seem  to  have  been  disturbed 
The  trespassers  were  far  away  by  this  time,  and  the  attemp 
would  hardly  be  repeated  that  night.  He  made  1  is  Z 
quietly  back  to  the  corral,  let  loose  his  horse,  and  rcga  ed ThI 
....  unobserved.    He  unlocked  the  arched  door  n      till 

theT      T,tt^''  '^"''''  ^'"PP^d  "  "o-nent  to  op    • 
the  door  of  the  boudoir,  glanced  at  the  securely  fastened 
casement,  and  extinguished  the  still  burning  candt  a,d 
reioc  ,„g  the  door  securely,  made  his  way  ,0  Ws  own  ocm 

qufckv  hart  "Vr^--  ^"""'^  incident-over  so 
qmckiy-had  nevertheless  impressed  him  deeply,  and  vet 
bke  a  dream     The  strange  ydl  of  the  vacquero    till  rang 

"cancer;  '"'  """  ^"  ""-*ly  and  supers.i.iou  sfcn"' 
hcance  that  was  even  more  dreamlike  in  its  meanin..     He 

m  the  room,  and  Incarnaaon  standing  by  his  bedside. 

The  yellow  face  of  the  steward  was  greenish  with  terror 
and  his  lips  were  dry,  '>:iror, 

"Get  up,  Seiior  Clarencio;  get  up  at  once,  my  master 
Strange  things  have  happened.    Mother  of  God  ^roL"   ,' » 

Carence  rolled  to  his  feet,  with  the  events  of  the  past 
night  struggling  back  upon  his  consciousness.  ^ 

What  mean  you,  Nascio?"  he  said,  grasping  the  man's 
arm  which  was  still  mechanically  making  the  s  gn  of  the  "oss 
as  he  muttered  incoherently,    ..Speak!    Icommandyour 

n,H        J     '  ^  '""^  ™"1''="''  "I'"  ''5  ="cn  now  at  the 

S::ror°"rh™'  ^  j.'""^''^-  ='*^»  ^^  ^  "^^^n 

with  error!    He  has  seen  hiin-the  dead  alive  !    Save  us  i" 
ha,  tTZ?^  '°"""''  ''^"'°  '  "  ^^'^  aaren«-   "  Whom 
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"  Whom  ?  God  help  us !— the  old  padron— Seflor  Peyton 
himself!  He  rushed  towards  him  here,  in  the /«//,,,  last 
night-out  of  the  air,  the  sky,  the  ground,  he  knew  not- 
his  own  self,  wrapped  in  his  old  storm  cloak  and  hat,  and 
ridmg  his  own  horse-erect,  terrible,  and  menacing,  with 
an  awful  hand  upholding  a  rope-so  I  He  saw  him  with 
Uiese  eyes,  as  I  see  you.  What  A,  said  to  him,  God  knows  I 
The  priest,  perhaps,  for  he  has  made  confession  I" 

In  a  flash  of  intelligence  Clarence  comprehended  all. 
He  rose  grimly  and  began  to  dress  himself. 

•'  Not  a  word  of  this  to  the  wumen-to  any  0..- ,  Nascio 
—dost  thou  understand  ? "  he  said  curtly.  "  It  may  be 
that  Josd  has  been  partaking  too  freely  of  aguardiente- 
it  IS  possible.  I  will  see  the  priest  myself.  But  what 
possesses  thee  ?  Collect  thyself,  good  Nascio." 
But  the  man  was  still  trembling. 

"  It  is  not  all-Mother  of  God  !-it  is  not  all,  master  I  » 
he  stammered,  dropping  to  his  knees  and  still  crossing 
himself.  "This  morning,  beside  the  corral,  they  find  the 
horse  of  Pedro  Valdez  splashed  and  spattered  on  saddle 
and  bridle,  and  in  the  stirrup-dost  thou  hear?-the 
j//>r«/— hanging  the  torn-off  boot  of  Valdez  1  Ah,  God  I 
The  same  as  Ais /  Now  do  you  understand?  It'  is  his 
vengeance.     No !  Jesu  forgive  me !   it  is  the  vengeance 

Clarence  was  staggeied. 

"And  you  have  not  found  Valdez?  You  have  looked 
for  him  ? "  he  said,  hurriedly  throwing  on  his  clothes. 

"Everywhere-all  over  the  plain.  The  whole  Rancho 
has  been  out  since  sunrise— here  and  there  and  everywhere. 
And  there  is  nothing  I  Of  course  not.  What  would  you  ? » 
He  pointed  solemnly  to  the  ground. 

"Nonsense!"  said  Clarence,  buttoning  his  coat  and 
seizing  his  hat.     "  Follow  me." 
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through  the  exated.  gesticulating  crowd  of  servants  in  the 
/a  .and  out  of  the  back  gate.     He  turned  first  along  he 
w      of  the  casa  towards  the  barred  window  of  the  boudoir 
Then  a  cry  came  from  Incarnacion 

Jl'^r  t^^  ^''"^"'^-  ^^"g'"g  fr^'"  the  grating  of 
the  wmdow.  hke  a  mass  of  limp  and  saturated  clothes  was 
the  body  of  Pedro  Valdez,  with  one  ...oc  ted  foot  dangZ 
w.thm  an  mch  of  the  ground.  H-'  head  w.,  passed  i^de 
the  gratmg  and  fixed  as  at  that  n^mcnr  ,  hen  th  firs 
s^ing  of  the  frightened  horse  had  b.v.n  hi   neck  be  we  „ 

trrifi?  ''  'Vu^'"°'''  ^"^  ^b«  -^0"d  plunge  of  he 
terrified  animal  had  carried  off  his  boot  in  the  caurh! 
stirrup  when  it  escaped.  ^^^ 


his  coat  and 


CHAPTER  XI. 

llTof  c'ah?""'  ""'  °^"  ^"'  ^°"^'  ^"^  '"^^  -hole  long 
hne  of  Cahforman  coast  was  dashed  with  colour.     There 

that  n"   ".°'J'"°"  ^"'  ''^  P°PP'^^'  ^^-g^es  of  lupL  s 
that  pamted  the  gently  rounded  hills  with  soft  primary  hues 
and  long  continuous  slopes-like  low  mountain  systems Jl 

sumtir  tt  t''^°"'  ''  ^^^^^"^-°  ^^  --^-" 
tulTTnH  I  "^  "'''  ""''  ^^^^^'"S  ^"^  intolerable;  the 
tule  and  marsh  grasses  were  lush  and  long:  the  bloom  nf 
Cottonwood  and  sycamore  whitened  the  out:kirt    of.he 

okedtm  the'"'   ""/'''"  ^"'  ""'  ^^^^^^^  ^^cb 
looked  from  the  veranda  of  the  Placer  Hotel,  accustomed 

as  they  were  to  the  cool  trade  winds  of  the    oas       Z 

they  felt  homesick  from  the  memory  of  Eastern  heats.      '' 

at  th?L!  jrv'^'r''  '"^'"^^"^  '^'  ^°"S  ^'""^^  tables 
at  the  ial,k  dhoU  with  something  of  the  uncomfortable  and 
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shamefaced  loneliness  of  the  provincial,  Phoebe  uttered  a 
slight  cry  and  clutched  her  father's  arm.  Mr.  Hopkins 
stayed  the  play  of  his  squared  elbows,  and  glanced  inquir- 
ingly at  his  daughter's  face.  There  was  a  pretty  animation 
in  it  as  she  pointed  to  a  figure  that  had  just  entered.  It 
was  that  of  a  young  man  attired  in  the  extravagance,  rather 
than  the  taste,  of  the  prevailing  fashion,  which  did  not, 
however,  in  the  least  conceal  a  decided  rusticity  of  limb  and 
movement.  A  long  moustache  which  looked  unkempt,  even 
in  its  pomatumed  stiffness,  and  lank,  dark  hair  that  had 
bent,  but  never  curled,  under  the  barber's  iron,  made  him 
notable  even  in  that  heterogeneous  assembly. 

"That's  he,"  whispered  Phoebe. 

"Who?"  said  her  father. 

Alas  for  the  inconsistencies  of  love !  The  blush  came 
with  the  name  and  not  the  vision. 

'*  Mr.  Hooker,"  she  stammered. 

It  was,  indeed,  Jim  Hooker.  But  the  role  of  his  exag- 
geration was  no  longer  the  same ;  the  remorseful  gloom  in 
which  he  had  been  habitually  steeped  had  changed  into  a 
fatigued,  yet  haughty  fastidiousness  more  in  keeping  with 
his  fashionable  garments.  He  was  more  peaceful,  yet  not 
entirely  placable ;  and,  as  he  sat  down  at  a  side  table  and 
pulled  down  his  stripped  cuffs  with  his  clasped  fingers,  he 
cast  a  glance  of  critical  disapproval  on  the  general  company. 
Nevertheless  he  seemed  to  be  furtively  watchful  of  his  effect 
upon  them,  and  as  one  or  two  whispered  and  looked  towards 
him  his  consciousness  b  came  darkly  manifest. 

All  of  which  might  have  intimidated  the  gentle  Phoebe, 
but  did  not  discompose  her  father.  He  rose,  and  crossing 
over  to  Hooker's  table,  clapped  him  heartily  on  the  back. 

"  How  do.  Hooker  ?  I  didn't  recognise  you  in  them  fine 
clothes,  but  Phoebe  guessed  as  how  it  was  you." 

Flushed,  disconcerted,  irritated— but  always  in  whole- 
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some   awe  of  Mr.   Hopkins-Jim  returned  his  greeting 
awkward^  and  half  hysterically.     How  he  would  have  re 
ceived  the  more  timid  Phc«be  is  another  question.     But 

went^^- "''  '  '^^"'"'^^  "°'^'^"S  '^'''  ^y'^PtO"^^. 

"We're  only  just  down,  Phoebe  and  me.  and  as  I  guess 
well  wan  to  talk  over  old  times,  we'll  come  alongside  c' 
you.    Hold  on,  and  I'll  fetch  her." 

The  interval  gave  the  unhappy  Jim  a  chance  to  recover 
himself,  to  regain  his  vanished  cuffs,  display  his  heavy  watch 
Cham,  curl  his  moustache,  and  otherwise  reassume  his  air  of 
i/asi  fastidiousness.  But  the  transfer  made,  Phoebe,  a.ter 
shaking  hands  became  speechless  under  these  perfections. 
iNot  so  her  father. 

"  If  there's  anything  in  looks,  you  seem  to  be  prospering." 
he  said  grimly,  '« unless  you're  in  the  tailorin'  line,  and  youVe 
only  showm'  off  stock.     What  mout  ye  be  doing  ?  " 

"Ye  ain't  bin  long  in  Sacramento,  I  reckon?"  suggested 
Jim,  with  patronising  pity.  ^^ 

"Nc  we  only  came  this  morning,"  returned  Hopkins. 
And  you  ain't  bin  to  the  theatre?"  continued  Tim 

"  No."  •' 

"Nor  moved  much  in-in-gin'ral  fash'nable  sassiety?" 
Not  yet,"  interposed  Phcebe,  with  an  air  of  faint  apology 
Nor  seen  any  of  them  large  posters  on  the  fences  of 
The  Prairie  Flower;  or.  Red-handed  Dick '-three-act  play 
with  five  tableaux-jast  the  biggest  sensation  out-runnin' 
for  forty  nights-money  turned  away  every  night.     Standin' 
room  only?'  continued  Jim,  with  prolonged  toleration. 
"  No." 

"Well,  /play  Red-handed  Dick.     Thought  you  might 

have  seen  it  and  recognised  me.    All  those  people  over 

here  "-darkly  indicating  the  long  table-«know  me.    A 

fellow  can't  stand  it,  you  know,  being  stared  at  by  such  a 
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vulgar,  low-bred  lot.  It's  gettin'  too  fresh  here.  I'll  have 
to  give  the  landlord  notice  and  cut  the  whole  hotel.  They 
don't  seem  to  have  ever  seen  a  gentleman  and  a  professional 
before." 

•'Then  you're  a  play  actor  .ow?"  said  the  farmer,  in  a 
tone  which  did  not,  however,  exhibit  the  exact  degree  of 
admiration  which  shone  in  Phoebe's  eyes. 
^^  ''For  the  present,"  said  Jim,  with  lofty  indifference. 
"You  see  I  was  in— in  partnership  with  M'Closky,  the 
manager,  and  I  didn't  like  the  style  of  the  chump  that  was 
dom'  Red-handed  Dick,  so  I  offered  to  take  his  place  one 
night  to  show  him  how.    And  by  Jinks !  the  audience,  after 
that  night,  wouldn't  let  anybody  else  play  it— wouldn't 
stand  even  the  biggest,   highest  priced  stars  in    it!    I 
reckon,"  he  added  gloomily,  "I'll  have  to  run  the  darned 
thmg  in  all  the  big  towns  in  Californy— if  I  don't  have  to 
go  East  with  it  after  all,  just  for  the  business.     But  it's  an 
awful  grind  on  a  man— leaves  him  no  time,  along  of  the 
invitations  he  gets,  and  what  with  being  run  after  in  the 
streets  and  stared  at  in  the  hotels,  he  don't  get  no  pri- 
vacy.    There's  men— and  women,  too— over  at  that  table 
that  jist  lie  in  wait  for  me  here  till  I  come,  and  don't  lift 
their  eyes  off  me.     I  wonder  they  don't  bring  their  opery 
glasses  with  them." 

Concerned,  sympathising,  and  indignant,  poor  Phoebe 
turned  her  brown  head  and  honest  eyes  in  that  direction. 
But  because  they  were  honest  they  could  not  help  observing 
that  the  other  table  did  not  seem  to  be  paying  the  slightest 
attention  to  the  distinguished  impersonator  of  Red-handed 
Dick.     Perhaps  he  had  been  overheard. 

"Then  that  was  the  reason  ye  didn't  come  back  to  your 
location.  I  always  guessed  it  was  because  you'd  got  wind 
of  the  smash  up  down  there  afore  we  did,"  said  Hopkins 
grimly. 
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quilt'/""'  "''"  "''"  J'"'"'*  '"S'^'y  resentful 
^^';  Why,  .he  smash  up  of  .he  Sisters'  .i.le_didn-,  you  hear 

.J?"'/"  *  ''*'"  "'"^^^l  of  relief  and  a  return  of 
gloomy  hauteur  in  Jim's  „a„„e,  "      r""™  <>' 

ret'u'SdX^^i^t;;'  ::rrsrr.'r"'  "^''^"^■ 

as  soon  as  i'was  known  tha  ptdro  ^a  de'    I"' '""' 

aeen  .he  gh^  t  b  ing  a  Z "  T''  ""'.■"""'«"  "='" 
»ul,  went  to  'the  pries.  ^Jtonfessed"  BLr'"''"' 
wouldn't  give  hin,  absolution  until  he'd  blown      eTuU 

.7'airthrd%"    '"'"'■    ^"^    *^"    it"ured  ou 
Cuttom    H      ""'"'"^"'^   ""  *e  title,  and  even  °he 
tus.om    House   paper,    were  /orrej  by  Pedro  V.M. 
-    put  on  the  market  by  his  iffedera.es     Ind      aS 
f     .    uTJ""'    '"^'"^'    Clarence    Bran.,    comes    .'n 

S~^£t'*"T'"'''*"""'ii 

-  iinp.vv.u.c.u.  .nat  the  folks  who  bought  under  him 
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put  into  the  land,  and  that'll  take  his  last  cent.  I  thought 
I'd  tell  you  that,  for  I  suppose  you've  lost  a  heap  in  your 
improvements,  and  will  put  in  your  claim  ? " 

"I  reckon  I  put  nearly  as  much  into  it  as  Clar  Brant 
did,  said  Jim  gloomily,  "  but  I  ain't  goin'  to  take  a  cent 
from  him,  or  g^  back  on  him  now." 

The  rascal  couH  not  resi^^  this  last  mendacious  oppor- 
tunity, although  he  WIS  perfectly  sincere  in  his  renunciation, 
touched  in  his  sympathy,  and  there  was  even  a  film  of 
moisture  in  his  shifting  eyes. 

Phoebe  was  thrilled  with  the  generosity  of  this  noble 
being,  who  could  be  unselfish  even  in  his  superior  condi- 
tion.   She  added  softly— 

"And  they  say  that  the  girl  did  not  care  for  him  at  all, 
but  was  actually  going  to  run  off  with  Pedro,  when  he 
stopped  her  and  sent  for  Mrs.  Peyton." 
To  her  surprise,  Jim's  face  flushed  violently 
"It's  all  a  dod-bla.ted  lie,"  he  said,  in  a  thick,  stage 
whisper.     -  It's  only  the  hog- wash  them  Greasers  and  Pike 
County  galoots  ladle  out  to  each  other  around  the  stove  in 
a  county  grocery.     But,"  recalling  himself  loftily,  and  with 
a  tolerant  wave  of  his  bediamonded  hand,  "wot  kin  you 
expect  from  one  of  them  c  w  counties  ?    They  ain't  satisfied 
till  they  drive  every  gentleman  out  of  the  darned  gopher- 
holes  they  call  their  '  kentry.' 

In  her  admiration  of  what  she  believed  to  be  a  loval 
outburst  for  his  friend,  Phcebe  overlooked  the  implied  sneer 
at  her  provincial  home.  But  her  father  went  on  with  a 
perfunctory,  exasperating,  dusty  aridity— 

"That  mebbee  ez  mebbee,  Mr.  Hooker;  but  the  story 
down  m  our  precinct  goes,  that  she  gave  Mrs.  Peyton  the 
shp-chucked  up  her  situation  as  adopted  darter,  and  went 
off  with  a  queer  sort  of  a  cirkiss  woman-one  of  her  own 
Atn,  and,  I  reckon,  one  of  her  own  /5/W." 
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To  this   Mr.  Hooker  offered  no  further  reply  than  a 
wahenng  rebuke  of  the  waiter,  a  genteel  abstraction,  and 

tickle:  :hf      ."'^"'     ""'  P""^^  "P-  'h-  two 
numb/      n    Pf'^°'-^^"^^'  °^  ^hich  he  seemed  to  have  a 
number  ne.tly  clasped  in  an  indiarubber  band,  and  advised 
hem  to  come  early.    They  would  see  him  after  the  per 
formance  and  sup  together.     He  must  leave  them  nowf  as 
he  had  to  be  punctual  at  the  theatre,  and  if  he  lingered  he 
should  be  pestered  by  interviewers.     He  withdrew'under  a 
dazzlmg  display  of  cuff  and  white  handkerchief,  and  with 
hat  mward  swmg  of  the  arm  and  slight  bowiness  of  the 
leg.  generally  recognised  in  his  profession  as  the  loungmg 
exit  of  high  comedy.  """S»ng 

The  mingling  of  awe,  and  an  uneasy  sense  of  changed 
relations  which  that  meeting  with  Jim  had  brought  to  Phoebe 
was  not  lessened  when  she  entered  the  theftre  with  he; 

her  eel  nl'T."';r^  '"'"  """  ''^P''"^  '''^'^  ''  ^hare 
her  feelings,  i  he  theatre  was  large  and  brilliant  in  decora- 
tion,  he  seats  were  well  filled  with  the  same  heterogeneous 

a?driVV^P''^"''  ^''■^  some  fashionable  costumes 

hatT^'hafh     ";.'?'-''°P'^ 
tha  Jim  had  been  "only  gassing."    But  the  gorgeous  drop 

curtain  representing  an  allegory  of  Californian  prosperity  and 
abundance  presently  uprolled  upon  a  scene  o?  Western  life 
almost  as  striking  m  its  glaring  unreality.    From  a  rose-clad 
English  cottage  in  a  sub-tropical  landscape  skipped  Rosalie 
he  Prairie  Flower.     The  briefest  of  skirts,  the  most  un! 
sulhed  of  stockings,  the  tiniest  of  slippers,  and  the  few 
diamonds  that  glittered  on  her  fair  neck  and  fingers,  re- 
vealed at  once  the  simple  and  unpretending  daughter  of 
the  American   backwoodsman.      A  tumult  of   delighted 
greeting  broKc  from  the  audience.    The  bright  colour  came 
to  the  pink,  girhsh  cheeks,  gratified  vanity  danced  in  her 
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W™,  and  left  h«  the     n^alLt'  T-°' '''''''"«"'*''' 
.hehe«  JpCbe       """  '™"'°"  '°  '«  "^'P'  '"'o 

Heroism  and  the  r^l-ttanH  ^^''^  ">=  "-^hest 

accompanied  h,T  apDall  J   ^     ^  ""'"''"S  ""'°'  '>""« 
to  himLf.  C0.0  e?S'  V""'  P'"P°=^^  best  inown 

ignommio.. Zif  SX„TCg:r^ "'  "^=  """^"^ 
wings  with  a  chosen  h»nH      ^       ,       ' '"^Pt  °"' of  *e 

turned  the  tide  oTveto"  A^-  ^'""'  "^  «™""=  ""d 
bination  of  ,he  NelooS:.  ,   ''  '  Picturesque  corn- 

Mexican  vacquer^Tm  H„r"'°*''  '"''■''"  ■"■""•  ''"^ 
the  plaudits  .  gr«ld  ht  V"r?"'  '^«^"  '°  *"««;" 
hopes  of  the  audience     A  Z       I"  T''  ^^"«"™''' 

or  gunpowder  and  dark  .ntiteZm^f """""'  "°"'' 
about  the  stage.  ^^^*  moment  hung 

Yet  in  this  sombre  obscuration  Rosahe  hn^ 
happy  six  months,  coming  out  lith  T     u      ^"''"^  * 
stockings    equally 'unZfedndunhr      ."T''  ^"' 
rewarded  with  the  hand  ofTedDLandT^^^^^    '°   '^ 
her  father,  the  Governor  of  Net  Mexico'  ^1'^  °' 

but  objectionable  vacquero,  Tt  tLliror\    '  ""^''''^'^'^^ 
Through  this  excitlg  pe4rm/^^/^  . 

vague  and  increasing  sense  0/?^?  "^^^  '^^  ^^^^  « 

"  sense  of  loneliness  and  distrust,    i^  :• 


tr'fc: 


d  her  acknovledg- 
1  to  transfigure  ano' 
3   represented   tise 
linate  manner^  was 
luring  the  opeD'ig 
snt  thai  a  "Dark 
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attack  upon  the 
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cting  self  posses- 
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swept  out  of  the 
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icturesque  com- 
■bar  miner,  and 
Jegan  to  justify 
lost  sanguinarj' 
scinating  cloud 

moment  hung 

had  passed  a 
character  and 
lished,    to    be 
le  discovery  of 
a  white-haired 
curtain. 
>e  sat  with  a 
distrust.     £'  :' 
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Bm  she  had  early  detects  ^  of.dramat«  composition. 
*ado»y  outlines'ofl^t  *:;■"?"""  '^^  "■"  ^-"^ 
evidently  based   on    his   r,™,/       '"'"  ^'^"^^^  were 
experiences,  and  ,he  savinnr."'  "T'""  "'  "'s  .™ 
T-liere  was  the  epi  ode  o   ,i    k   ^'  feyt„n-by  himself! 
ne  had  already  rd   ed  i°  o  her-2  *"'  Z'"'  P'^'"'"  ^ 
years  to  Susy's  age  and  somf  "J         '  '"'''"'°"  °'  ^  few 
self  as  Red  Dick     stZZ'tr""''^''""''  '°  »'"'■ 
pan  of  the  giddy  wor,dh„r4"  Lt  T'"'  '™'=  "'^'  ""= 
character  of  Clarence.    Burwha,    -        "T"''""  "'  *= 
taste-seemed  the  ex.ravalce  o7tI         "«  P™™»'>' 
some  way,  reflected  upon  the  ta.thf  f    P"'''  ""^  ''="•  '" 
had  heard.    I,  seemed  mh  '""""'"^^^  °f  'he  story  she 
•he  laughter  which™'    of  ^'  ^"""'  °"  "-^^^'f-  ""'^  m 
duced  in  certain  of  he  aul      T'  """""«  P°'"'^  P'o- 
own  doubts.    But  Vvn  this  t?  m  !  "^"^  ""  ^^o  of  her 
Wence  had  not  been^en  to  ts        ^""'  *"""' '' J™'^  "- 
ionger..„alone,  sZZTXlT  T^i'  ™=  ™ 
hold  g,rl,  who  acted  with  him    th.  .  d^'  u        *"  "'""«=, 
bills-how  often  he  mntT        ,"""''"  ^"'""^''of 'he 

ye.  how  badlyThe  had     amed  lu    if  '"'  "°'^— ^ 
idea  of  it-nor  of  /,i„     TT ,    I    "  ™'  »°'  ^er  own 

turned  her  weary  and  half-shlmed  eyestZh'  "'""''"' 
looked  around  the  theatre  a  ^  "  ""^  ='=«=  and 
by  the  wall,  a  face  that  slled  fr^r  '  ^°'"'  "'  '°™8"» 
her  own  with  a  look  o  X^Zh.T  "'  "'™''  '""^rds 
I'  was  the  face  of  Cla  enc"  Br!!?  Tr'"''"  '="«""i°"- 
and  she  and  her  father  !ose  ,o^h  ™  ""'  '""""  fe"- 
seemed  older  and  Z,  ^  '  ""^  ™'  ='  ">eir  side.    He 

'hought  him  be  ore Td  Z:'"-'™""^  ">-  ^^e  had  e" 
in  his  eyes  and  vVce  tha    .     /  *?"'  ^^'''^  ™<»om 
made  her  feel  hkec"     °""°"'''  ""  "'»  """e  it 
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"You  rre  satisfied  that  no  harm  has  come  to  our 
friend,"  he  said  pleasantly.  "Of  course  you  recognised 
him?" 

"Oh,  yes;  we  met  him  to-day,"  said  Phoebe.  Her  pro- 
vincial pride  impelled  her  to  keep  up  a  show  of  security 
and  indifference.     "  We  are  going  to  supper  with  him." 

Clarence  slightly  lifted  his  brows. 

"  You  are  more  fortunate  than  I  am,"  he  said  smilingly. 
"I  only  arrived  here  at  seven,  and  I  must  leave  at 
midnight." 

Phoebe  hesitated  a  moment,  then  said  with  affected  care- 
lessness— 

"What  do  you  think  of  the  young  girl  who  plays  with 
him  ?    Do  you  know  her  ?    Who  is  she  ?  " 

He  looked  at  her  quickly,  and  then  said,  with  some  sur- 
prise— 

"Did  he  not  tell  you?" 

"No." 

"  She  was  the  adopted  daughter  of  Mrs.  Peyton— Miss 
Susan  Silsbee,"  he  said  gravely. 

"Then  she  did  run  away  from  home  as  they  said,"  said 
Phoebe  impulsively. 

"  Not  exactly  as  they  said,"  said  Clarence  gently.  "  bhe 
elected  to  make  her  home  with  her  aunt,  Mrs.  M'CIosky, 
who  is  the  wife  of  the  manager  of  this  theatre,  and  she 
adopted  the  profession  a  month  ago.  As  it  now  appears 
that  there  was  some  informality  in  the  old  articles  of 
guardianship,  Mrs.  Peyton  would  have  been  powerless  to 
prevent  her  from  doing  either— even  if  she  had  wished  to." 
The  infelicity  of  questioning  Clarence  regarding  Susy 
suddenly  flashed  upon  the  forgetful  Phoebe,  and  she 
coloured.  Yet,  although  sad,  he  did  not  look  like  a  re- 
jected lover. 

"Of  course  if  she  is  here  with  her  own  relatives  that 
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makes  all  the  difference,"  she  said  gently.     "It  is  protec 

"  Certainly,"  said  Clarence. 

wil^"'^^'°"''"?.'^^^''^'  hesitatingly,  "she  is  playing 
with— with— an  old  friend— Mr.  Hooker  1 " 

;•  That  is  quite  proper,  too,  considering  their  relations," 
said  Clarence  tolerantly. 

"I— don't— understand,"  stammered  Phcebe. 
The  slightly  cynical  smile  on  Clarence's  face  changed  as 
he  looked  into  Phcebe's  eyes. 

"I've  just  heard  that  they  are  married,"  he  returned 
gently. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

Nowhere  had  the  long  season  of  flowers  brought  such 
glory  as  to  the  broad  plains  and  slopes  of  Robles  Rancho. 
By  some  fortuitous  chance  of  soil  or  flood  or  drifting  pollen 
the  three  terraces  had  each  taken  a  distinct  and  separate 
blossom  and  tint  of  colour.     The  straggling  line  of  corral, 
the  crumbling  wall  of  the  old  garden,  the  outlying  chapel 
and  even  the  brown   walls  of  the   casa  itself  were   half! 
sunken  in  the  tall  racemes  of  crowding  lupines,  until  from 
the  distance  they  seemed  to  be  slowly  settling  in  the  pro- 
fundity  of  a  dark-blue  sea.     The  second  terrace  was  a 
league-long  flow  of  grey  and  gold   daisies,  in  which  the 
cattle  dazedly  wandered  mid-leg  deep.     A  perpetual  sun- 
shme  of  yellow  dandelions  lay  upon  the  third.     The  gentle 
slope  to  the  dark-green  caiiada  was  a  broad  cataract  of 
crimson  poppies.      Everywhere  where  water  had  stood 
great  patches  of  colour  had  taken  its  place.     It  seemed 
as  if  tne  rains  had  .  ,sed  only  that  the  broken  heavens 
might  drop  flowers. 
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Never  before  had  its  heauty-a  beauty  that  seemed  built 
upon  a  cruel,  ycuthlul,  obliterating  forgetfulness   of  the 
past-struck  (X.rence  as  keenly  as  when  he  had  made  up 
his  mind  that  he  must  leave  the  place  for  ever.     For  the 
tale  of  his  mischance  and  ill-fortune,  as  to'.)  by  Hopkins 
was  unfortunately  true.     When  '  _  ux.covercd  th:..  in  his 
desire  '.0  save  Peyton's  house  by  the  purchase  of  the  Sisters' 
title  h2  himself  had  been  the  victim  of  a  gigantic  fraud,  he 
acc(,.Led  the  loss  of  the  greater  part  of  his  fortune  with 
resigi  .rion,  and  was  even  satisfied  by  the  thought  that  he 
h?.d  at  least   effected  the  possession  of  the  property  for 
Mi.s.  Peyton.     But  when  he  found  that  those  of  his  tenants 
who  had  bought  under  him  had  acquired  only  a  dubious 
possession  of  their  lands  and  no  title,  he  had  unhesitatingly 
reimbursed  them  for  their  improvements  with  the  last  of 
his  capital.     Only  the  lawless  CHroy  had  good-humouredly 
declined.     The  quiet  acceptance  of  the  others  did  not,  un- 
fortunately,  preclude  their  settled  belief  that  Clarence  had 
participated  in  the  fraud,  and  that  even  now  his  restitution 
was  making  a  dangerous  precedent,  subversive  of  the  best 
interests  of  the  state,  and  discouraging  to  immigration. 
Some   doubted  his  sanity.      Only  one-struck  with   the 
sincerity  of  his  motive-hesitated  to  take  his  money,  with 
a  look  of  commisern/ion  on  his  face. 

"Are  you  not  sati.,-d?''  asked  Clarence,  smiling. 

"  Yes,  but »  ^ 

"But  what?" 

"  Nothin'.  Only  I  wa^  thinkin'  that  a  man  like  you  mu^t 
feel  awful  lonesome  in  Californy  1 " 

Lonely  he  was,  indeed;  but  hi^  loneliness  was  not  the 
loss  of  fortune  nor  what  it  mig!  in  Perhaps  he  had 
never  fully  realised  his  wealth  ■  ha  been  an  accident 
rather  than  a  custom  of  his  life;  and  when  it  had  failed  'i 
the  only  test  he  had  made  of  its  power,  it  is  to  be  feared 
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that  he  only  sentimentally  regretted  it.  It  was  too  early 
ye  for  h,m  to  comprehend  the  veiled  blessings  of  the 
catastrophe  m  Us  merciful  disruption  of  habits  and  ways 
of  hfe;  his  lonelmess  was  still  the  hopeless  solitude  left  by 
r/f  t  f''''  '""^  overthrown  idols,  PI.  was  satisfied 
that  he  had  never  cared  for  Susy,  but  he  still  cared  for  the 
belief  that  he  had. 

After  the  discovery  of  Pedro's  body  that  fatal  morning, 
a  br  ef  but  emphatic  interview  between  himself  and  Mrs 
M'C  osky  had  followed.  He  had  ir  ted  upon  her  immei 
diately  accompanying  Susy  and  himself  to  Mrs.  Peyton  in 
San  .rancisco.  Horror-stricken  and  terrified  at  the  cata- 
strophe,  and  frightened  by  the  strange  looks  of  the  excited 
servants,  they  did  not  dare  to  disobey  him.  He  had  left 
them  with  Mrs    Peyton  in  the  briefest  preliminary  inter- 

T^;v  l^  ""^'"^  ^'  ^P°^^  °"'y  of  the  catastrophe, 
shiei  ^ng  the  woman  from  the  presumption  of  having  Li 
"oke.  .t,  and  urging  only  the  importance  of  settling  the 
question  f  guardianship  at  once.  It  was  odd  that  Mrs. 
Peyton    hu,l  been   less  disturbed  than   he  imagined   she 

Znli.  V  ^''  "^'''''^^'  '^^^^°"  ^^  Susy's  unfaith. 
fulness  to  her,  t  even  seemed  to  him  that  she  had 
already  suspected  it     But  as  he  was  about  to  withdraw 

suddenTy.        '"  """"'  '^'"^  ''°"''  '^'  ^'^  '"'^^'^  h''" 

"Wiiat  would  you  advise  me  to  do?" 

It  was  his  first  interview  with  her  since  the  revelation 
of  his  own  feelings.  He  looked  into  the  pleading,  troubled 
eyes  of  the  woman  he  now  knew  he  had  loved,  and 
stammered —  ' 

•'You  alone  can  judge.  Only  you  must  remember 
that  one  cannot  force  an  affection  any  more  than  one 
can  prevent  it." 

-.-  u.xxiocii  uiiii^iiing,  ana,  conscious  of  the  con- 
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struction  of  his  words,   he  even  fancied    that  she  was 
displeased, 

"Then  you  have  no  preference,"  she  said,  a  little  im- 
patiently. 

"None." 

She  made  a  slight  gesture  with  her  handsome  shoulders 
but  she  only  said,  "I  should  have  liked  to  have  pleased  you 
in  this,"  and  turned  coldly  away.  He  had  left  without 
knowing  the  result  of  the  interview ;  but  a  few  days  later 
he  received  a  letter  from  her  stating  that  she  had  allowed 
Susy  to  return  to  her  aunt,  and  that  she  had  resigned  all 
claims  to  her  guardianship. 

"It  seemed  to  be  a  foregone  conclusion,"  she  wrote; 
"and  although  I  cannot  think  such  a  change  will  be  for 
her  permanent  welfare,  it  is  her  present  wtsh—Sind  v;ho 
knows,  indeed,  if  the  change  will  be  permanent  ?  I  have 
not  allowed  the  legal  question  to  interfere  with  my  judg- 
ment, although  her  friends  must  know  that  she  forfeits 
any  claim  upon  the  estate  by  her  action ;  but  at  the  same 
time,  in  the  event  of  her  suitable  marriage,  I  should  try 
to  carry  out  what  I  believe  would  have  been  Mr.  Peyton's 
wishes." 

There  were  a  few  lines  of  postscript:  "It  seems  to  me 
that  the  change  would  leave  you  more  free  to  consult  your 
own  wishes  in  regard  to  continuing  your  friendship  with 
Susy— and  upon  such  a  footing  as  may  please  you.  I 
judge  from  Mrs.  M'CIosky's  conversation  that  she  believed 
you  thought  you  were  only  doing  your  duty  in  reporting  to 
me,  and  that  the  circumstances  had  not  altered  the  good 
terms  in  which  you  all  three  formerly  stood." 

Clarence  had  dropped  the  letter  with  a  burning  indig- 
nation that  seemed  to  sting  his  eyes  until  a  scalding 
moisture  hid  the  words  before  him.  What  might  not  Susy 
have  said  ?    What  exaggeration  of  his  aii-ction  was  she  not 
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capable  of  suggesting?    He  recalled  Mrs.  M'Closky  and 

What  had  they  told  Mrs.  Pe„o„  ?_wha.  must  be  her  opVn  on 

of  h,5  decett  towards  herself?    I,  „,  hard  enough  to  bear 

.h.s  before  he  knew  he  loved  her.     It  was  intolerabi    now 

And    h,s  was  what  she  meant  when  she  suggested  that  he 

should  renew  hts  old  terms  with  Susy;  i.  was  for Z   hat 

.h,s  .U-dtsgutsed,  scornful  generosity  i„  regard  to  Susy" 

pecun,ary  expectations  was  intended.     What  should  he 

do?     He  would  wrue  to  her,  and  indignantly  deny  any 

clandestme  affection  for  Susy.    But  could  he  do  that-!!n 

honour  m  truthfulness?    Would  i,  not  be  better  to  wrie 

and  confess  all?    Yes-tviry/iu^.  "er  m  write 

Fortunately  for  his  still  boyish  impulsiveness,  it  was  at 

0  h  r  'th'     '  ''""■^  °'  "'^  °™  flnanciarruin  cL 
to  h.m.    The  mquest  on  the  body  of  Pedro  Valdez  and 

he  confession  of  his  confidant,  had  revealed  the  facts  of 
the  fraudulent  t.tle  and  forged  testamentary  docur^  „.? 
Although  „  was  correctly  believed  that  Pedro  had  me  hi 

tTZ""  rV  °'  ^"""""''  "'  """S"e.  the  coroner's 
ury  had  returned  a  verdict  of  "Accidental  Death"  and 
the  lesser  scandal  was  lost  in  the  wide,  far-spreadfeg  d^ 
closure  of  fraud.    When  he  had  resolved  to  as'sumel  he 
hab  httes  of  h,s  purchase,  he  was  obliged  to  write  to  Mrs 
Peyton  and  confess  his  ruin.     But  he  was  glad  to  reZZ 
her  that  tt  d,d  not  alter  ,.r  status  or  security'  he  had  on  y 
given  her  the  possession,  and  she  would  revert  to  her  orighal 
and  now  uncontested  title.    But  as  there  was  now  no  rio„ 
for  his  contmuing  his  stewardship,  and  as  he  must  adop" 
some  profession  and  seek  his  forture  .l.e-,here,  he  begged 
her  to  relieve  him  of  his  duty.    MbcK  wri  ten  w  fh  a 
throbbing  heart  and  suffused  eyes,  it  was  a  plain,  buZs' 

ma^of  r^Th  """■     "''  "P'^  ™=  ='-"   «<"  -d 
inaiter-oMact.    She  was  anrrv  tn  Ji-a-  nf  K--  '  •  , 

-  ^  to  nv.ai  ot  his  losses,  aiihough 
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she  could  not  agree  with  him  that  they  could  logically  sever 
his  present  connection  with  the  Rancho,  or  that — placed 
upon  another  and  distinctly  business  footing— the  occupa- 
tion would  not  be  as  remunerative  to  him  as  any  other. 
But,  of  course,  if  he   had  a  preference  for  some   more 
independent  position,  that  was  another  question,  although 
he  would  forgive  her  for  using  the  privilege  of  her  years  to 
remind  him  that  his  financial  and  business  success  had  not 
yet  justified  his  independence.     She  would  also  advise  him 
not  to  decide  hastily,  or  at  least  to  wait  until  she  had  again 
thoroughly  gone  over  her  husband's  papers  with  her  lawyer 
in  reference  to  the  old  purchase  of  the  Sisters'  title,  and  the 
conditions  under  which  it  was  bought.     She  knew  that  Mr. 
Brant  would  not  refuse  this  as  a  matter  of  business,  nor 
would  that  friendship  which  she  valued  so  highly  allow  him 
to.  imperil  the  possession  of  the  Rancho  by  leaving  it  at 
such  a  moment.     As  soon  as  she  had  finished  the  exami- 
nation of  the  papers  she  would  write  again.     Her  ktter 
seemed  to  leave  him  no  hope — if,  indeed,  he  had  ever 
indulged   in  any.     It   was   the  practical  kindliness  of  a 
woman  of  business— nothing  more.     As  to  the  examination 
of  her  liusband's  papers,  that  was  a  natural  precaution. 
He  alone  knew  that  they  would   give  no  record   of  a 
transaction  which  had  never  occurred.     He  briefly  replied 
that   his    intention    to    seek   another    situation    was   un- 
changed, but  that  he  would  cheerfully  await  the  arrival  of 
his  successor     Two  weeks  passed.     Then  Mr.  Sanderson 
— Mrs.  Peyton's  lawyer — arrived,  bringing  an   apologetic 
note  from  Mrs.  Peyton.     She  was  so  sorry  her  business 
was  still  delayed,  but  as  she  had  felt  that  she  had  no  right 
to  detain  him  entirely  at  Robles,  she  had  sent  to  Mr. 
Sanderson  to  temporarily  relieve  him,  that  he  might  be  free 
to  look  around  him  or  visit  San  Francisco  in  reference  to 
bis  own  business,  only  extracting  a  promise  from  hira  that 
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he  would  return  to  Robles  to  meet  her  at  the  end  of  th. 
week  before  settling  upon  anything  °^  ^^^ 

The  bitter  smile  with  which  Claren^^e  had  r^.H  .u      r 

"It's  a  great  deal  better  business  for  her  to  have  a  h„= 
band  m  the  profesh,  if  she's  agoin'  to  stick  to  it »  .    .  K 
mform^nt,  Mrs  MTlml,,,  »     a    I  .  '^'    ^^'"^  ^'^ 

business  ^.d  p.olh  m  '  B^a:.     iL™"'"*  "  *^  ='"'' 
was  born  for  the  sta^e    ,1  u      "  '''^  "  ^W  that 

.he  boards  of  ti:£2::'  -  rsu?ir  Tn'd  z :' 
r:-r  j;i^;ro;vt^rFr^^~^^^ 

almost  obH.er;,ed  the  t  ack    aL  ^h'^'m  '  """■"■''  *^' 
K'o.    .     r  .u  '   ^"^  *h«   blue  and   vellow 

t.oc.s  of  the  terraces  again   broke  upon   his  view    hi 
thought  on  y  of  Mrs    Pevtnn'c  r^l  '   "® 

aspect  of  he'   o,d  ho^e  ^Th    htd  ."oTd  1''^'^^'^^^ 
before,  and  of  l,er  dehght  in  it    and  he  h  h  "  """ 

how  happy  he  should  be  t: ""e'itlh  her      °""  '"""'' 
Ihe  servant  who  took  his  horse  told  him  that  lh»  «.- 

tZT'  f-'  """""^  "°"  Santa"       „"th 
her  the  two  Senontas  Hernandez  from  the  Rancho  of!21. 

T::;":f ; ,  ^  TrJl.''^«--«  ^^^-  ^steban. 


Truly  an  affair  of  hosp 


Italitv — thn  first  oin^^  f.1,-   __  , 

-  -i-a-  „i,.. -_  trie  paaron 
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died.  Whatever  dream  Clarence  might  have  had  of  oppor- 
tunities for  confidential  interview  was  rudely  dispelled. 
Yet  Mrs.  Peyton  had  left  orders  to  be  informed  at  once 
of  Don  Clarencio's  arrival. 

As  he  crossed  the  patio  and  stepped  upon  the  corridor, 
he  fancied  he  already  detected  in  the  internal  arrangements 
the  subtle  influence  of  Mrs.  Peyton's  taste  and  the  indefin- 
able domination  of  the  mistress.  For  an  instant  he  thought 
of  anticipating  the  servant  and  seeking  her  in  the  boudoir, 
but  some  instinct  withheld  him,  and  he  turned  into  the 
study  which  he  had  used  as  an  office.  It  was  empty; 
a  few  embers  glimmered  on  the  hearth.  At  the  same 
moment  there  was  a  light  step  behind  him,  and  Mrs. 
Peyton  entered  and  closed  the  door  behind  her.  She 
was  very  beautiful.  Although  paler  and  thinner,  there  was 
an  odd  sort  of  animation  about  her,  so  unlike  her  usual 
repose,  that  it  seemed  almost  feverish. 

"  I  thought  we  could  talk  together  a  few  moments  before 
the  guests  arrive.  The  house  will  be  presently  so  full,  and 
my  duties  as  hostess  commence." 

"  I  was— about  to  seek  you— in— in  the  boudoir,"  hesi- 
tated Clarence. 

She  gave  an  impatient  shiver. 

"  Good  heavens,  not  there  !  I  shall  never  go  there  again. 
I  should  fancy  every  time  I  looked  out  of  the  window  that 
I  saw  the  head  of  that  man  between  the  bars.  No !  I  am 
only  thankful  that  I  wasn't  here  at  the  time,  and  that  I 
can  keep  my  remembrance  of  the  dear  old  place  un- 
changed." She  checked  herself  a  little  abruptly,  and  then 
added  somewliat  irrelevantly  but  cheerfully,  "Well,  you 
have  been  away !     What  have  you  done  ?  " 

"  Nothing,"  said  Clarence. 

"  Then  you  have  kept  your  promise,"  she  said,  with  the 
same  nervous  hilarity. 


J  said,  with  the 
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''I  have  returned  here  without  making  any  other  engage- 

dTtelinl:!:^^^^^^^^    ''^-  ^   ^-   --^-<i  ^y 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders  again,  or,  as  it  seemed,  the 

skm  of  her  taghtly-fitting  black  dress  above  them,  with  the 

hTheTrth  ""^^  '  highly-groomed  horse,  and  moved  to 
the  hearth  as  ,f  for  warmth,  put  her  slim  sliopered  foot 
upon  the  low  fender,  drawing  with  a  quick  hand'the  whole 
w:dth  of  her  sbrt  behind  her  until  it  clingingly  accented 
the  long  graceful  curve  from  her  hip  to  her  feet.  All  this 
was  so  unlike  her  usual  fastidiousness  and  repose  that  he  was 
struck  by  it.  With  her  eyes  on  the  glowing  embers  oZ 
hearth,  and  tentatively  advancing  her  toe  to  its  warmth  and 
drawing  it  away,  she  said— 

"Of  course  you  must  please  yourself.     I  am  afraid  I 
have  no  right  except  that  of  habit  and  custom  to  keep 

Tk.  ui"       ^°"  ^"°"^'"  '^'  ^^^^^'  ^^'h  an  only  half 
withheld  bitterness,  -that  they  are  not  always  very  eiTective 
with  young  people  who  prefer  to  have  the  ordering  of  their 
own  lives     But  I  have  something  still  to  tell  you  befor' 
you  finally  decide.     I  have,  as  you  know,  been  looking 
over  my--over  Mr.  Peyton's  papers  very  carefully.     Well 
as  a  result  I  find,  Mr.  Brant,  that  there  is  no  record  what^ 
ever  of  his  wonderfully  providential  purchase  of  the  Sisters' 
title  from  you;   that  he  never  entered  into  any  written 
agreement  with  you,  and  never  paid  you  a  cent;  and  that, 
furthermore,  his  papers  show  me  that  he  never  even  con- 
emplated  it;  nor,  indeed,  even  knew  of  j,ur  owning  the 
itle  when  he  died.     Yes,  Mr.  Brant,  it  was  all  to  your 
foresight  and  prudence,  and  your  generosity  alone,  that  we 
owe  our  present  possession  of  the  Rancho.     When  you 
helped  us  into  that  awful  window,  it  was  your  house  we 
were  entering;   and  if  it  had  been  you,  and  not  those 
wretches,  who  had  chosen  to  shut  the  doors  on  us  after  the 
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funeral,  we  could  never  have  entered  here  again.     Don't 
deny  it,  Mr.  Brant.     I  have  suspected  it  a  long  time,  and 
when  you  spoke  of  changing  jyour  position  I  determined  to 
find  out  If  it  wasn't  /  who  had  to  leave  the  house  rather 
than  you.     One  moment,  please.     And  I  did  find  out— 
and  It  was  I.     Don't  speak,  please,  yet.     And  now,"  she 
said,  with  a  quick  return  to  her  previous  nervous  hilarity 
"knowing  this,  as  you  did,  and  knowing,  too,  that  I  would 
know  It  when  I  examined  the  papers— don't  speak,  I'm  not 
through  yet-don't  you  think  that  it  was  just  a  me  cruel  for 
you  to  try  to  hurry  me,  and  make  me  come  here  instead  of 
your  coming  to  mg  in  San  Francisco,  when  I  gave  you  leave 
for  that  purpose?" 

"But,  Mrs.  Peyton "  gasped  Clarence. 

"Please  don't  interrupt  me,"  said  the  lady,  with  a  touch 
of  her  old  imperiousness,  "for  in  a  moment  I  must  join  my 
guests.  When  I  found  you  wouldn't  tell  me,  and  left  it  to 
me  to  find  out,  I  could  only  go  away  as  I  did,  and  really 
leave  you  to  control  what  I  believed  was  your  own  pro- 
perty. And  I  thought,  too,  that  I  understood  your  motives 
and,  to  be  frank  with  you,  /^a/  worried  me;  for  I  believed 
I  knew  the  disposition  and  feelings  of  a  certain  person 
better  than  yourself." 

"  One  moment,"  broke  out  Clarence ;  "you  musf  hear  me 
now.    Foolish  and  misguided  as  that  purchase  may  have 
been,  I  swear  to  you  I  had  only  one  motive  in  making  it-to 
save  the  homestead  for  you  and  your  husband,  who  had  been 
my  first  and  earliest  benefactors.     What  the  result  of  it  you 
as  a  business  woman,  know;  your  friends  know;  your  lawyer 
will  tell  you  the  same.    You  owe  me  nothing.    I  have 
given  you  nothing  but  the  repossession  of  this  property 
which  any  other  man  could  have  done,  and  perhaps  less 
stupidly  than  I  did.     I  would  not  have  forced  you  to  come 
here  to  hear  this  if  I  had  dreamed  of  your  suspicions,  or 
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even  ,f  I  had  simply  understood  that  you  would  see  me  in 
San  Francisco  as  I  passed  through  " 

quicfir''  '''°"'''    ""''"  ""'  ^'°"  ^°'"^'"  ^^«  ^-d 

"  To  Sacramento." 

The  abrupt  change  in  her  manner  startled  him  to  a 
recollection  of  Susy,  and  he  blushed.  She  bit  her  lips  and 
moved  towards  the  window.  ^  ' 

hi™  ^  Th  ^°"  ''"^  ""Vr  '^'  ^^'^'  *"^"'"g  ^"ddenly  towards 

thrnhe?s;:x^°^'^''^-^^^"^^^----'^^^^^^^^^ 

Clarence  recognised  quickly  what  he  thought  was  his 
cruel  blunder  m  touchmg  the  half-healed  wound  of  !epa^ 

w"u'''J  '^"^  ^''  °"  '^^  ''^^^'"  ^^  '^'^'  ^ith  a  return  of 
h.s  boyish  earnestness;  "and  I  learned  something  which  I 
wanted  you  to  first  hear  from  me.  She  is  ^.mvLand  to 
Mr.  Hooker,  who  is  in  the  same  theatrical  company  with 
her.  But  I  want  you  to  think,  as  I  honestly  do,  that  Tis 
he  best  for  her.  She  has  married  in  her  profession,  Ihlh 
IS  a  great  protection  and  a  help  to  her  success,  and    he  has 

in  her  that  others  m.ght  not  be  so  lenient  to.  His  worst 
faults  are  on  the  surface,  and  will  wear  awav  in  contact  wTh 
the  world    and  he  looks  up  to  her  as  his  superior      I 

myself,  I  did  not  go  there  to  see  her.     But  as  I  expected 
to  be  leaving  you  soon,  I  thought  it  only  right  that  as  I  was 
1  e  humble  means  of  first  bringing  her  Into  your  life    I 
shodd  bring  you  this  last  news,  which  I  suppose  takes  he 

ha  e  nl      T    ''"^^  '  "^"^  y°"  ^°  believe  that  ^.« 
'r .";  '"^  ''  "^"''  ^"^  ''''  ^^  ^  "either  lost  nor 
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The  expression  of  suspicious  inquiry  on  her  face  when  he 
began  changed  gradually  to  perplexity  as  he  continued,  and 
then  relaxed  uito  a  faint  peculiar  smile.  But  there  was  not 
the  slightest  trace  of  that  pain,  wounded  pride,  indignation, 
or  anger  that  he  had  expected  to  see  upon  it 

care  forLe?"'  '  "''"''  '^'-  ^""^'  '''''  '^  "°  ^^S^ 

The  smile  had  passed,  yet  she  spoke  now  with  a  half  real, 
half  affected  archness  that  was  also  unlike  her. 

;'  It  means,"  said  Clarence,  with  a  white  face,  but  a  steady 
voice,  "that  I  care  for  her  now  as  much  as  I  ever  cared  for 
her-no  matter  to  what  folly  it  once  might  have  led  me 
But  It  means  also  that  there  was  no  time  when  I  was  not 

able  to  tell  it  io  you  as  frankly  as  I  do  now » 

"One    moment,   please,"  she  interrupted,  and  turned 
quickly  towards  the  door.     She  opened  it  and  looked  out. 
I  thought  they  were  calling  me-and-I-I-^^,/  go 
now,  Mr.  Brant.     And  without  finishing  my  business  either 
-or  saying  half  I  had  intended  to  say.     But  wait  "-she 
put  her  hand  to  her  head  in  a  pretty  perplexity-"  it's  a 
moonlight  night-and  I'll  propose  after  dinner  a  stroll  in 
the  gardens-and  you  can  manage  to  walk  a  little  with  me  " 
She  stopped  again,  returned,  said,  '« It  was  veiy  kind  of  you 
to  think  of  me  at  Sacramento  "-held  out  her  hand,  allowed 
It  to  remain  for  an  instant,  cool  but  acquiescent,  in  his  warmer 
grasp,  and  with  the  same  odd  youthfulness  of  movement 
and  gesture,  slipped  out  of  the  door. 

An  hour  later  she  was  at  the  head  of  her  dinner-table, 
serene  beautiful,  and  calm,  in  her  elegant  mourning,  pro^ 
vokmgly  inaccessible  in  the  sweet  deliberation  of  her 
widowed  years ;  Padre  Esteban  was  at  her  side  with  a  local 
magnate  who  had  known  Peyton  and  his  wife,  while  Donna 
Rosita  and  a  pair  of  liquid-tongued,  child-like  senoritas  were 
near  Clarence  and  Sanderson.      To  the  priest  Mrs.  Pevton 
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passionless  reserve  and   vp.rc      n^  superior 

propose  .ha.  after  coffee  and  choS   he  Mefl"! 
there  waVaM^.^'''      "  ™'  "°'  '"""""S  ae  him,  bu. 

|Herej:;rrr.:r:oi:r:„t;te7r 

T™f'a™cooT';'  '"",*^  '^^"™-'  of  con;':!;"' 
was  a  cool,  tranquil,  dewless  night  when  .hcv  at  1,=f 
raggled  out,  „ere  black  and  white  pitches  in    hf  colot 
w    Xfd  ■    J'-^."""-^^  °f  the  flower-hue      nd^;: 

:^;:nrg:idrhe^?r:;r:  s^r^r^r  '^: 

fijrurp   in       7  ^  ^'''  ^y^^  followed  only  a  tall 

bSde  rhe^ri7"tt'°rr '""  ■"""^''  ^-^ 

towards  him.  "^  ^  ^^  approached  it  turned 

you  talked  ?r  r"'-    '  ^'"^  """  ^^"'''  Esteban  that 
.0  ex'uL  me  i  r"^  to-morrow,  and  .hat  he  would  have 

yourd'^o":  vz  7rz^^''  -"  =^°-^  -  ^'- 

tctner"'  """'  "^  "  '"»-  ""'''S'^  by  =i"Tui^ 

A  i^^  steps  carried  them  out  of «-— - 

_  .i —  oui  ot  licuung .  a  lew  more,  and 
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they  seemed  alone  in  the  world.  The  long  adobe  wall 
glanced  away  emptily  beside  them  and  was  lost ;  the  black 
shadows  of  the  knotted  pear-trees  were  beneath  their  feet 
They  began  to  walk  with  the  slight  affectation  of  treading 
the  shadows  as  if  they  were  patterns  on  a  carpet  Clarence 
was  voiceless,  and  yet  he  seemed  to  be  moving  beside  a 
spirit  that  must  be  first  addressed. 
But  it  was  flesh  and  blood  nevertheless. 

I.frr"'r"^J'?^°" '"  something  you  were  saying  when  I 
left  the  office,"  she  said  quietly. 

^^^"^Ijvas^^speaking  of  Susy,"  returned  Clarence  eagerly, 

;' Then   you  needn't  go  on,"   interrupted  Mrs.  Peyton 
quickly.     "I  understand  you,  and  believe  you.     I  would 
rather  talk  of  something  else.     We  have  nof  yet  arranged 
how  I  can  make  restitution  to  you  for  the  capital  you  sank 
n  saving  this  place.     You  will  be  reasonal^e.  Mr.  Bra  t, 
and  not  leave  me  with  the  shame  and  pain  of  knowing  tha 
you  ruined  yourself  for  the  sake  of  your  old  friends.'  For 
t  IS  no  more  a  sentimental  idea  of  mine  to  feel  in  this  way. 
than  It  IS  a  fair  and  sensible  one  for  you  to  imply  that  a 
.ere  quibble  of  construction  absolves'me  ,o7l^l 
bility.     Mr.  Sanderson  himself  admits  that  the  repossession 
you  gave  us  is  a  fair  and  legal  basis  for  any  arrangem  n" 
of  sharing  or  division  of  the  property  with  you,  thafmight 
nab^you  to  remain  here  and  continue  the  work  you  hJve 
so  well  begun.     Have  you  no  suggestion,  or  must  it  come 
from  me,  Mr.  Brant  ?  " 
"  Neither.     Let  us  not  talk  of  that  now." 
She  did  not  seem  to  notice  the  boyish  doggedness  of  his 
speech,  except  so  far  as  it  might  have  increaTed  her  incon! 
sequent  and  nervously-pitched  levity. 

"Then  suppose  we  speak  of  the  Misses  Hernandez,  with 
whom  you  scarcely  exchanged  a  word  at  dinner,  and  ^hom 
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I  invited  for  you  and  your  fluent  Spanish  I    They  are  char 

do  ?  If  I  am  to  live  here  I  must  have  a  fev^  young  peonle 
around  me,  .f  only  to  make  the  place  cheerful  fof  othe'r^ 
Do  you  know,  I  have  taken  a  great  fancy  to  Miss  r1  * 
and  have  asked  her  to  visit  me.    I  think  she  is  ^good  S 

mat  er  ?    You  have  nothmg  against  her,  have  you  ?  » 

of  ^r"''        ''?^'^  '^''''    They  had  reached  the  end 

Mlnt^L't'^''^  "?  "'^'"'^"'i""  ■'  "I  have  to  .hank 
Mary  Rogers  for  havmg  discovered  something  in  me  that 
I.^haye  been  bhndly.  foolishly,  and  hopelessly  strugglLg 

any^'TnTftTar/^'^''"'''-  ^'"  «»barrassment  o. 
any  truth  is  apt  to  be  in  its  eternal  abruptness  whirh 
no  deviousness  of  tact  or  circumlocution  of  diploLyts 
ever  yet  surmounted.  Whatever  had  been  in  her  heart 
or  mind,  she  was  unprepared  for  this  directness.  The  b* 
had  dropped  from  the  sky;  they  were  alone;  there  wa 
nothing  between  the  stars  and  the  earth  but  herself  and  Z 

or  escl  'f  '™*  i  "  '""'^  °°'  ^=  °-"°°''=d,  surmoun  ed 

or  escaped  from.    A  step  or  two  more  would  take  her  out  o 

he  garden  into  the  moonlight,  but  always  into  th     awfu 

and  turned  the  corner  into  the  olive  shadows.      It  whs 

rucklrTdT""''  '"'  '^^^  *^"'="'=''  ""O  '=-  like 
o  low^'         ^  ""=  """^''"^'^  ■"«='  Clarence  insUnUy 
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"I  know  you  will  despise  me-hate  me;  and,  perhaps' 
worst  of  all,  disbelieve  me-but  I  swear  to  yi  .  niw. "haTi 
have  always  loved  you-yes,  always  I     Whc  .  first  I  came 
here  it  was  not  to  see  my  old  playmate,  but  j  )«,  for  I  had 
kept  the  memory  of  you  as  I  first  saw  you  when  a  boy.  and 
you  have  always  been  my  ideal.     I  have  thought  of.  dreamed 
of,  worshipped,  and  lived  for  no  other  woman.     Even  when 
I  found  Susy  again,  grown  up  here  at  your  side;  even  when 
I  thought  that  I  might,  with  your  consent,  marry  her,  it 
was  that  I  might  be  with  ^^«  always;  that  I  might  be  a 
part  of  ^^«^  home,  your  family,  and  have  a  place  with  her 
in  your  heart ;  for  it  was  you  I  loved,  and  you  only.     Don't 
laugh  at  me,  Mrs.  Peyton;  it  is  the  truth-the  whole  truth 
—1  am  telling  you.     God  help  me ! " 

If  she  only  couid  have  laughed  1  Harshly,  ironically,  or 
even  mercifully  and  kindly.  But  it  would  not  come.  And 
she  burst  out- 

"lamno;  bughing.  Good  heavens,  don't  you  see  ?  It 
is  me  you  arc  r,nking  ridiculous." 

J  You  n^cu^ous?"  he  said,  in  a  momentarily  choked, 
half-stupefied  vo.ce.  "You -a  beautiful  woman,  m; 
superior  in  everything,  the  mistress  of  these  lands  where  I 
am  only  steward-made  ridiculous,  not  by  my  presumption, 

in  Father  Esteban's  chapel  ridiculous  because  of  the  peon 
clowns  who  were  kneeling  before  it  ?  " 

"  Hush  1    This  is  wicked.     Stop ! " 

She  felt  she  was  now  on  firm  ground,  and  made  the 
most  of  It  m  voice  and  manner.  She  must  draw  the  line 
somewhere,  and  she  would  draw  it  between  passion  and 
impiety !  *^ 

"  Not  until  I  have  told  you  all,  and  I  must  before  I  leave 
you^  I  loved  you  when  I  came  here-even  when  your 
husband  was  alive.     Don't   be  angry,    Mrs.   Peyton;  he 
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J^A  TTvTt  "°''  ^'"'  ^^^"  ^"^^yj  h^  ^•^"Id  have 
pitied  the  foolish   boy  who,  in   the   very  innocence  and 

Ignorance  of  his  passion,  might  have  revealed  it  to  him  as 
he  did  to  everybody  but  one.  And  yet  I  sometimes  think 
you  might  have  guessed  it-had  you  thought  of  me  at  all 
It  must  have  been  on  my  lipg  that  day  I  sat  wi''  ou 
in  the  boudoir.     I  know  that  I  was  filled  with  it  it 

and  with  you ;  with  your  presence,  with  your  beaJty,  your 
grace  of  heart  and  mind.  Ves,  Mrs.  Peyton,  even  with 
your  o.-n  unrequited  love  for  Susy.  Only,  then,  I  knew 
not  what  it  was." 

-o-^iU  ^  ^^^^  ''''^"  *'"  y°"  ^^'*  '^  ^^^'  then,  and  now." 
said  Mrs  Peyton,  recovering  her  nervous  little  laugh, 
though  It  died  a  moment  after  on  her  lips.  «'  I  remember  it 
very  well.     You  told  me  then  that  /  reminded  you  of  your 

T^\  .  /"'  ^  T.  "°'  '^^  '"°"^^  ^°  ^'  y^'-  mother,  Mr. 
Brant,  but  I  am  old  enough  to  have  been-and  might  have 

been-the  mother  of  your  wife.     That  was  what  you  meant 
then ;  that  is  what  you  mean  now.     I  was  wrong  to  accuse 
you  of  trying  to  make  me  ridiculous.     I  ask  your  pardon. 
Let  us  leave  it  as  it  was  that  day  in  the  boudoir-as  it  is 
now.    Let  me  still  remind  you  of  your  mother-I  know  she 
must  have  been  a  good  woman  to  have  had  so  good  a  son 
-and  when  you  have  found  some  sweet  young  girl  to  make 
you  happy,  come  to  me  for  a  mother's  blessing-and  we 
will  laugh  at  the  recollection  and  misunderstanding  of  this 
evening."  ^ 

Her  voice  did  nr%  however,  exhibit  that  exquisite 
maternal  tenderness  which  the  beatific  vision  ought  to 
have  called  up,  and  the  persistent  voice  of  Clarence 
could  not  be  evaded  in  the  shadow. 

"I  said  you  reminded  me  of  my  mother,"  he  went  on 
at  her  side,   "because  T  knew  her  and  lost  her  only  as  a 

CDllu<         She    11PV/ar    XUHa     ortitfU.'nrr  *•- 1 

—  ■.,=.;rinmg  tu  uic  Dut  a  memoiy — and 
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yet  an  ideal  of  all  that  was  sweet  and  lovable  in  woman 
Perhaps  it  was  a  dream  of  what  she  might  have  been  when 
she  was  as  young  in  years  as  you.  If  it  pleases  you  still 
to  misunderstand  me,  it  may  please  you  also  to  know  that 
there  is  a  reminder  of  her  even  in  this.  I  have  no  remem- 
brance  of  a  word  of  affection  from  her  nor  a  caress;  I  have 
been  as  hopeless  in  my  love  for  her  who  was  my  mother,  as 
ot  the  woman  I  would  make  my  wife." 

"But  you  have  seen  no  one,  you  know  no  one,  you  are 
young,  you  scarcely  know  your  own  self  1    You  will  forget 
this-you  will  forget  m,.     And  if-if_l  should-listen  to 
you-what  would  the  world  say-what  would  you  yourself 
say  a  few  years  hence  ?    Oh,  be  reasonable.    Think  of  it- 
it  would-be  so  wild-so  mad  !  so-so-utterly  ridiculous ! » 
In  proof  of  Its  ludicrous  quality,  two  tears  escaped  her 
eyes  m  the  darkness.     But  Clarence  caught  the  white  flash 
of  her  withdrawn  handkerchief  in  the  shadow,  and  captured 
her  returning  hand.     It  was  trembling,  but  did  not  struggle. 
and  presently  hushed  itself  to  rest  in  his. 

"I'm  not  only  a  fool,  but  a  brute,"  he  said,  in  a  lower 
voice.  "Forgive  me.  I  have  given  you  pain-you  for 
whom  I  would  have  died." 

They  had  both   stopped.     He  was  still  holding   he- 
sleeping  hand.     His  arm  had  stolen  around  the  bournous 
so  softly  that  it  followed  the  curves  of  her  figure  as  lightly 
as  a  fold  of  the  garment,  and  was  presumably  unfelt.     Grief 
has  Its  privileges,  and  suffering  exonerates  a  questionable 
situation;   in  another  moment  her  fair  head  might  h^ve 
dropped  upon  his  shoulder.     But  an  approaching  voice 
uprose   in   the   adjoining   broad   allSg.      It   might    have 
been  the  world  speaking  through  the  voice  of  the  lawyer 
banderson.  ' 

"Yes,  he  is  a  good  fellow,  and  an  intelligent  fellow,  too, 
but  a  perfect  child  in  his  experience  of  mankind." 
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They  both  started,  but  Mrs.  Peyton's  hand  suddenly  woke 
up  and  grasped  his  firmly.  Then  she  said  in  a  higher,  but 
perfectly  level  tone — 

"Yes,  I  think  with  you  we  had  better  look  at  it  again 
in  the  sunlight  to-morrow.  But  here  come  our  friends; 
they  have  probably  been  waiting  for  us  to  join  them  and 


go  in. 


The  wholesome  freshness  of  early  morning  was  in  the 
room  when  Clarence  awoke,  cleared  and  strengthened. 
His  resolution  had  been  made.  He  would  leave  the 
Rancho  that  morning,  to  enter  the  world  again  and  seek 
his  fortune  elsewhere.  This  was  only  right  to  /i^r— whose 
future  it  should  never  be  said  he  had  imperilled  by  his  folly 
and  inexperience— and  if— in  a  year  or  two's  struggle  he 
could  prove  his  right  to  address  her  again,  he  would  return. 
He  had  not  spoken  to  her  since  they  had  parted  in  the 
garden,  with  the  grim  truths  of  the  lawyer  ringing  in  his 
ears,  but  he  had  written  a  few  lines  of  farewell  to  be  given 
to  her  after  he  had  left.  He  was  calm  in  his  resolution, 
albeit  a  little  pale  and  hollow-eyed  for  it. 

He  crept  downstairs  in  the  grey  twilight  of  the  scarce- 
awakened  house  and  made  his  way  to  the  stables.  Saddling 
his  horse,  and  mounting,  he  paced  forth  into  the  crisp 
morning  air.  The  sun,  just  risen,  was  everywhere  bringing 
out  the  fresh  colour  of  the  flower-strewn  terraces,  as  the 
last  night's  shadows  which  had  hidden  them  were  slowly 
beaten  back.  He  cast  a  last  look  at  the  brown  adobe 
quadrangle  of  the  quiet  house,  just  touched  with  the 
bronzing  of  the  sun,  and  then  turned  his  face  towards 
the  highway.  As  he  passed  the  angle  of  the  old  garden 
he  hesitated,  but,  strong  in  his  resolution,  he  put  the 
recollection  of  last  night  behind  him,  and  rode  by  without 
raising  his  eyes, 
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"It  was  her  voice.     He  wheeled  his  horse.    She  was 

standing  behind  the  grilU  in  the  old  wall,  as  he  had  seen 

her  standing  on  the  day  he  had  ridden  to  his  rendezvous 

with  Susy.    A  Spanish  manta  was  thrown  over  her  head 

and  shoulders  as  if  she  had  dressed  hastily  and  had  run 

out  to  intercept  him  while  he  was  still  in  the  stable     Her 

beautiful  face  was  pale  in  its  black-hooded  recess,  and  there 

were  faint  circles  around  her  lovely  eyes. 

"You  were  going  without  saying  'Good-bye,'"  she  said 
softly. 

She  passed  her  slim  white  hand  between  the  gratin- 
Clarence  leaped  to  the  ground,  caught  it  and  pressed  it  t°o 
his  hps.     But  he  did  not  let  it  go. 

"No!  no!"  she  said,  struggling  to  withdraw  it;  "it  is 
better  as  it  is-as-as  you  have  decided  it  to  be.  Only  I 
could  not  let  you  go  thus-without  a  word.  There,  now- 
go,  Clarence,  go.  Please.  Don't  you  see  I  am  behind  these 
bars?  Think  of  them  as  the  years  that  separate  us,  my 
poor,  dear,  foolish  boy.  Think  of  them  as  standing  between 
us— growing  closer,  heavier,  and  more  cruel  and  hope  s 
the  years  go  on." 

Ah,  well!  they  had  been  good  bars  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago,  when  it  was  thought  as  necessary  to  repress  the 
mnocence  that  was  behind  them  as  the  wickedness  that  was 
without.     They  had  done  duty  in  the  convent  at  Santa  Inez 
and  the  monastery  of  Santa  Barbara,  and  had  been  brought 
hither    m    Governor    Micheltorrenas'    time  to  keep   the 
daughters  of  Robles  from  the  insidious  contact  of  the  outer 
wor  d  when  they  took  the  air  in  their  cloistered  pleasaunce. 
Guitars  had  tinkled  against  them  in  vain,  and  they  had 
withstood  the  stress  and  storm  of  love  tokens.     But  like 
many  other  things  which  have  had  their  day  and  time,  they 
had  retained  their  semblance  of  power  even  while  rattling 
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loosely  in  their  sockets,  only  because  no  one  had  ever 
thought  of  putting  them  to  the  test,  and,  in  the  strong  hand 
of  Clarence,  assisted,  perhaps,  by  the  leaning  figure  of  Mrs. 
Peyton,  I  grieve  to  say  that  the  whole  grilie  suddenly  col- 
lapsed, became  a  frame  of  tinkling  iron,  and  then  clanked, 
bar  by  bar,  into  the  road.  Mrs.  Peyton  uttered  a  little  cry 
and  drew  back,  and  Clarence,  leaping  the  ruins,  caught  her 
in  his  arms. 

For  a  moment  only,  for  she  quickly  withdrew  from  them, 
and,  although  the  morning  sunlight  was  quite  rosy  on  her 
cheeks,  she  said  gravely,  pointing  to  the  dismantled 
opening — 

"  I  suppose  you  must  stay  now,  for  you  never  could 
leave  me  here  alone  and  defenceless." 

t         .         , 

He  stayed.  And  with  this  fulfilment  of  his  youthful 
dreams  the  romance  of  his  young  manhood  seemed  to  be 
completed,  and  so  closed  the  second  volume  of  this  trilogy. 
But  what  effect  that  fulfilment  of  youth  had  upon  his 
maturer  years,  or  the  fortunes  of  those  who  were  dearly  con- 
cerned in  it,  may  be  told  in  a  later  and  final  chronicle. 
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